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PROOFS 
PLATES  and 
the  PRINTER 

Our  PROOFS  are  printed  with 
the  best  of  inks  on  a  hand  press. 

Our  PLATES  are  not  made  for 
proofs  only. 

The  PRINTER  must  be  satis¬ 
fied  before  our  moral  responsi¬ 
bility  ends. 


Our  Work  Day  is  24  Hours  Long 


“  Your  Story  in  Picture  Leaves  Nothing  Untold ” 


THE  AULT  &  WIBORG  CO. 


of  NEW  YORK 

Printing  Crafts  Building 
461  Eighth  Avenue 
New  York 

Telephone,  Longacre  4001 

PRINTING  AND  LITHOGRAPHIC 

Quality  INKS 


TheWvLKER. 
ENGRAVING  (9 

(SS’H.L.WALKERS® 
EDWARD  EPSTEAN 

LEXINGTON  BUILDING 
14M55  EAST  25X53  ST 

w^fnsY  York^ 
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Systems  Bond 


Why  do  some  printers  use  Sys¬ 
tems  Bond  for  engraved  letter¬ 
heads?  Because  of  its  quality. 
Why  do  others  use  it  for  office 
forms?  Because  of  its  price 


Systems  Dond  ‘Distributors 


ALBANY — W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corporation 
ATLANTA — Sloan  Paper  Company 
Baltimore — Dobler  &  Mudge 
BOSTON — Carter,  Rice  &  Co.,  Corp. 

The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Company 
BUFFALO — The  Disher  Paper  Company 
BUTTE,  Mont. — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO — La  Salle  Paper  Company 
The  Paper  Mills  Company 
CINCINNATI — The  Chatfield  &  Woods  Company 
CLEVELAND — Millcraft  Paper  Company 
DES  MOINES — Pratt  Paper  Company 
DETROIT — The  Union  Paper  &  Twine  Company 
DULUTH,  Minn. — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
HARRISBURG — Johnston  Paper  Company 
KANSAS  City — Bermingham,  Little  &  Prosser 
LOS  ANGELES — Blake,  MoSitt  &  Towne 
LOUISVILLE — The  Rowland  Company 
MILWAUKEE — E.  A.  Bouer  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
NASHVILLE — Clements  Paper  Company] 
NEWARK — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 


NEW  HAVEN — The  A.  Storrs  &  Bement  Company 
NEW  YORK — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Company 

Miller  &  W~ right  Paper  Company 
OMAHA — Carpenter  Paper  Company 
Philadelphia — A.  Hartung  &  Company 
Riegel  &  Company,  Inc. 

PITTSBURGH — General  Paper  &  Cordage  Company 
PORTLAND,  Me. — C.  H.  Robinson  Company 
PORTLAND,  ORE. — Blake,  McFall  Company 
QUINCY,  ILLINOIS — Irwin  Paper  Company 
RICHMOND — Virginia  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER — Geo.  E.  Doyle  Paper  Company 
SALT  Lake  CITY — Carpenter  Paper  Co.  of  Utah 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
SEATTLE — American  Paper  Company 
SPOKANE — Spokane  Paper  &  Stationery  Company 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.  —The  Paper  House  of  N.  E. 

ST.  LOUIS — Beacon  Paper  Company 
ST.  PAUL — E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 
TACOMA — Tacoma  Paper  &  Stationery  Company 
WASHINGTON — Virginia  Paper  Company 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA — The  Barkwell  Paper  Company 


EXPORT — A.  M.  Capen’s  Sons,  Inc.,  60  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
W.  C.  Powers  Company,  Ltd.,  Blackfriar’s  House,  London,  E.  C.,  England 
J.  P.  Heilbronn, Manila,  P.  I. 

Envelopes — United  States  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Tablets  and  Typewriter  Paper— J.  C.  Blair  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  *  NEW  YORK 
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cfTEELINGENGMyiNG 


C  Q.New  York 


-s 


S\JY 


Not  Merely  a  Phrase 
—but  the  Sign  of  a  Service 


Process  Color — Line — Ben  Day— Black  &  White 

CALL  A  STERLING  REPRESENTATIVE 


TWIN  PLANTS 

200  William  Street  10th  Ave.  at  36th  Street 

Phone :  Beekman  2900  Phone  :  Longacre  820 
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Color  Plate  Making 

AND 

Color  Printing 

in  two  or  more  colors  is  the  specialty  of 
theZeese  Wilkinson  Company.  Complete 
production  from  making  plates  to  the 
shipment  of  the  finished  job  is  what;we 
do  in  our  big  plant  in  Long  Island  City. 

Give  your  color  plate  and  color  printing 
jobs  to  us  and  we  will  guarantee  you 
satisfactory  results. 

cPut  your  color  problems  up  to  us 

ZEESE  WILKINSON  COMPANY 

Incorporated 

Metropolitan  Building,  Long  Island  City 
New  York 
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The  Ludlow  of  Today 

Helps  Your  Salesman 


YOUR  salesman  sallies  forth  each  day 
in  fair  or  foul  weather,  to  satisfy  old 
customers  and  win  new  ones.  He  ven¬ 
tures  into  strange  doors,  uses  strategy  to 
get  a  hearing — and  meets  some  rebuffs. 
Yet  he  tirelessly  works  to  keep  a  full  hook 
for  the  compositors  and  feed  the  hungry 
presses. 

Must  Get  Orders — And  Insure  Profits 


Big  jobs  of  composition 

often  stagger  the  salesman  and 
compel  him  to  withdraw  from 
competition  on  work  his  shop 
cannot  do!  Yet  these  are  “non¬ 
competitive”  jobs  and  carry  at¬ 
tractive  profits.  The  Ludlow 
furnishes  unlimited  new  type 
in  every  font. 

Close  figures  on  regular 
jobs  are  necessary  to  get  the 
orders,  and  to  guard  against 
lo  ss.  Composition  from  the 
cases  is  uncertain  as  to  cost. 
Ludlow  composition  goes  up 
as  planned,  the  first  time. 
There  are  no  delays  from  run¬ 
ning  out  of  sorts,  picking  old 
forms  or  from  pied  lines. 

Avoid  losses  from  figuring 
too  low.  Ludlow  composition 


comes  out  according  to  es¬ 
timate  every  time.  There  are 
no  hang-overs— no  distribution 
of  forms  after  the  job  is  billed. 

Promises  of  quick  delivery 
are  possible  with  the  Ludlow. 
Some  of  the  quickest  big  deliv¬ 
eries  on  record  were  Ludlow- 
set.  You  may  set  once  and 
print  8  on  or  32  on,  instantly 
without  plates.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  recasting  each  line 
for  multiples  to  fill  your  press. 

Profitable  scoops  are  fre¬ 
quent  by  salesmen  for  Ludlow- 
equipped  shops.  The  recasting 
principle  saves  cost  of  plates, 
as  well  as  time  to  get  them. 
And  used  forms  may  be  stored 
the  year  around — which  makes 
the  reprint  highly  profitable. 


Ask  us,  on  your  letterhead, 
for  descriptive  literature 


Ludlow  Typograph  Company 

2032  Clyboum  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Eastern  Office:  World  Building,  New  York  City 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION  ABOVE  lO  PT. 
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New  Branch  Plant  of  the  American  Book  Company,  Bloomfiel d,  N.  J .,  designed,  built  and  equipped  by  The  Austin  Company 


New  Plant  of  the  Haddon  Press,  Camden,  N.  J.,  Print¬ 
ers  and  Publishers  ( Printers  of  Harpers  Magazine). 
This  building  was  designed,  built  and  equipped  by 
The  Austin  Company 


Well-lighted  and  ventilated  interior  ( Austin  No.  2 
Standard  Building,  90  ft.  wide)  of  the  Haddon  Press 
Plant,  Camden,  N.  J. 


A  Modern  Printing  Plant  built  by  The  Austin  Company 
for  the  C.  R.  Moore  Company,  Pittsburgh 


The  Austin  Company  of  California 
702  Pacific  Electric  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles 


Interior  of  the  C.  R.  Moore  Company’s  Printing  Plant, 

Pittsburgh.  An  Austin  No.  1  Standard  Building,  width 
60  ft. 
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Kill  THE  KM 

AUSTIN  METHOD 

AUSTIN 

ENGINEERING  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT 


Why  Pay  Rent? 

Have  a  Building  of  Your  Own 

Why  pay  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  annual  rent, 
when  in  a  few  years  a  new  building  of  your  own 
would  be  paid  for? 

When  you  can  have  a  new  building  with  floor  space  ar¬ 
ranged  to  suit  your  need  exactly,  when  you  can  have  it  in 
from  30  to  60  working-days  and  when  your  investment  will 
be  fully  safeguarded,  why  not  take  this  independent  step 
now  and  stop  making  money  for  some  one  else? 

Austin  engineers  have  had  many  years  experience  in  this 
designing  and  building  of  every  type  of  structure  for  the 
printing  industry.  This  is  experience  that  you  can  profitably 
apply  to  your  building  problem.  Austin  engineers  have 
some  interesting  facts  showing  the  advantages  you  will  gain 
by  having  a  single  story  structure  of  your  own  against  space 
in  some  large  multi -story  type.  A  request  for  such  informa¬ 
tion  involves  no  obligation.  Phone,  wire  or  use  the  coupon. 

THE  AUSTIN  COMPANY,  Cleveland 

Engineers  and  Builders 

CHICAGO ....  1374  Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  Bldg. 

CLEVELAND . 16112  Euclid  Avenue 

DETROIT .  1954.  Penobscot  Building 

PITTSBURGH . 493  Union  Arcade 

PHILADELPHIA . 1026  Bulletin  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK . 217  Broadway 

DALLAS . ..627  Linz  Bldg. 

ST.  LOTUS .  1794  Arcade  Bldg. 

SEATTLE .  1603  L.  C.  Smith  Bldg. 

BIRMINGHAM . 1317  Jefferson  Bank  Bldg. 
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Old  Friends 


Rouse  Lining  and  _ 

Registering  System 


YOU  PRINTERS  WHO  WERE  BORN  50  YEARS  AGO  learne  cl  your 
trade  with  ROUSE  Composing  Sticks.  Today  they  stand  supreme  in  their  field- 
just  as  they  were  supreme  in  the  beginning.  They  are  old  friends— and  gradually 

they  have  been  followed  by  the  ROUSE  Hand 
Mitering  Machine,  ROUSE  American  Lead  and 
Rule  Cutter,  ROUSE  Lino  Slug  Cutter,  ROUSE 
Lympan  Paper  Holder,  Climax  Register  Hooks,  and 
those  many  small  devices  of  ROUSE  manufacture 
that  have  stood  the  test  of  years — and  each  in  turn  has 
become  an  old  friend.  <1  <1  You  younger  printers 
who  have  learned  your  trade  more  recently  are 
using  these  same  tools — and  your  children  and  your 
children’s  children  will  continue  to  use  ROUSE 
Tools — because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  ROUSE 
company  to  build  the  best — and  that  policy  will  not 
change. 

Within  recent  years  larger  products  have  been  added  to 
the  ROUSE  line,  the  most  generally  used  of  these  heavy 
products  being  the  ROUSE  Paper  Lift,  which  is  now  at¬ 
tached  to  nearly  600  cylinder  presses.  These  Lifts  keep  the 
pile  of  paper  within  easy  reach  of  the  feeder’s  hands. 

The  three  most  recent  products  of  the  ROUSE  organization  are 
the  ROUSE  Lining  and  Registering  System  which  is  a  low  priced 
device  that  performs  as  well  as  the  highest  priced  device  made;  the 
power  driven  ROUSE  Saiv-Miterer  and  the  ROUSE  Rotary  Miterer, 
each  having  been  designed  for  rapid  mitering  in  newspaper  plants  or 
large  non-distribution  plants;  and  the  ROUSE  Handy  Newspaper 
Files  and  Racks  which  are  being  sold  to  newspapers  by  hundreds. 

Many  ROUSE  Bronzer  Drives  now  are  delivering  the  sized  sheets 
directly  to  Bronzers — eliminating  a  human  feeder  or  any  handling 
of  stock.  We  build  them  for  any  press. 


All  Prominent  Type  Founders 

and  Dealers  Over  the  World 


' 


Rouse  Handy  N ewspaper 
File  Rack  No.  3  capac¬ 
ity  IS  files;  made  of  steel, 
olive  green  enameled,  with 
nickeled  bolts  and  hooks; 
“silent  dome ”  feet 


Rouse  Bronzer  Drive  and  Sheet  Conveyor.  No 
hand  feeding  of  Bronzer 


Have  sold  ROUSE  products  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  information  on  any 
ROUSE  product  or  write  direct  to 


H.  B. 


/a 


&  CO. 


2214  Ward  St.,  CHICAGO! 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  41  E.  42d  St 
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Rouse  American  Lead  and  Rule  Cutter 
Instant  Set,  Automatic  Lock,  to  6  Points 


Rouse  Lino  Slug  Cutter, 
for  Linotype  or  Intertype  Slugs 


Rouse  Tympan 
Paper  Holder 


The  Rouse  Job  Stick 
Rouse  sticks  have  been  leaders  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century 


Rouse  Saw-Miterer  Miters 
Rule  or  Border,  Saws 
Single  Strips,  Cuts  Spaces 


Rotise  Hand  Mitering  Machine 
Locks  Automatically  to  Points,  Inside  or  Outside 
Measure — an  exclusive  Rouse  feature 


Rouse  Paper  Lift  in  Plant  of 
Max  Lau  Colortype  Co.,  Chicago 
Nearly  600  in  use. 


Climax  Register  Hooks 
choice  of  most  critical 
three-color  printers 


J.  Henry  Stephany,  Eastern  Manager 
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Folders 

Folder  Feeders 
Press  Feeders 
Wire  Stitcher  Feeders 
Cutters 

Roll  Feed  Job  Presses 
Gathering  Machines 
Covering  Machines 
Round  Hole  Cutters 
Pneumatic  Appliances 
Bundling  Presses 
Slip-Sheet  Separators 
Sheet  Varnishers 
Tipping  Machines 
Ruling  Machines 
Ruling  Machine  Feeders 
Press  Slitters 
Etc « 


Feeds  from  the  Roll! 

Perforates, 
Punches, 

Slits, 

Cuts  into  sheets, 
or.  Rewinds. 


Can  be  made  to 
Print  in  two  colors, 
Back  up  form. 
Collate  duplicates 


IN  ONE  OPERATION 


The  SHATTUCK  &  BICKFORD  ROLL  FEED  EQUIPMENT 

in  conjunction  with  the  standard  C.  &  P.  Jobbing  Press,  thus 
placing  your  jobbing  work  on  the  High  Production  Basis. 

Complete  details  cheerfully  furnished. 


Good  Reliable  Service 

* 


Investigate! 


CHRISTENSEN  STITCHER  FEEDER  NEW  DESIGN 

Mechanical  Balance  HighSpeed  Easy  Adjustments 


This  latest  type  Stitcher  Feeder  is  backed  by  over  fifteen  years’  stitcher 
feeder  experience.  Mechanically  balanced,  permitting  140  to  600  staples 
per  minute  with  only  one  feeding  operation ,  inserting  signatures  direct  on 
the  machine. 


GEORGE  R.  SWART  &  CO.,  inc. 

Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery 


PRINTING  CRAFTS  BLDG. 
34th  St.  and  Eighth  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


TRANSPORTATION  BLDG. 

608  So.  Dearborn  St. 

CHICAGO 
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FROHN  PILE  FEEDER 

attached  to  Cleveland  Folder 


G.  R.  S.  BOOK  and  PAMPHLET  FOLDER 

Model  Jobber  28 


No  speed  is  too  fast  for  the  FROHN  FEEDER 
— feeding  small  sheets  up  to  12,000  an  hour. 
Let  us  furnish  list  of  users  together  with  Photo¬ 
static  testimonial  exhibit. 

Built  by  the  originators  of  this  type  feeder. 


Benefited  by  years  of  experience,  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  Model  Jobbing  Folder,  superior  in  design 
and  wonderfully  built. 

Scientifically  geared  to  get  an  even  distribution  of 
power,  reducing  friction  and  strain,  permitting 
speed  and  reducing  upkeep 


Sole  Agents  in  United  States  and  Canada  for 

CHAMBERS  BROS.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  (Folding  and  Feeding  Machinery) 

L.  J.  FROHN  CO.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Simplex  Pile  Feeders,  Disc  Ruling  Machines) 

Sole  Eastern  Agents  for 

CHRISTENSEN  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wis.  (Wire  Stitcher  Feeders) 

BERRY  MACHINE  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Round  Hole  Cutters  and  Pneumatic  Appliances) 
SHATTUCK  &  BICKFORD,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Roll  Feed  Job  Presses) 


CHAMBERS  KING  CONTINUOUS  FEEDER 

Attached  to  Chambers  Double  16 — 32  Insert  Folder 


King  Continuous  Combing 
Feeders  have  been  improved, 
simplified  and  developed  to 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

Control  feature  operates 
pneumatically,  insuring  in¬ 
stant  and  simultaneous  ac¬ 
tion  of  different  parts  of  the 
machine,  obviating  the  com¬ 
plicated  mechanism  common 
to  strictly  mechanical  feed¬ 
ers  such  as  gears,  rods, 
cranks,  levers  and  cams,  re¬ 
quiring  continuous  adjust¬ 
ments. 

Recent  installations  made  in 
Borne  of  America’s  finest 
plants. 

Investigate  and  learn  why. 


-<9>- 
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Atlantic  Bond 


Atlantic  Bond  is  especially 
suitable  for  work-and-turn 
jobs — four-page  letters,  price 
lists  and  the  like — because  of 
the  uniformity  of  the  two  sides 


oAtlantic  Bond  distributors 


ALBANY — W.  H.  Smith  Paper  Corporation 
ATLANTA — Sloan  Paper  Company 
BALTIMORE — Baltimore  Paper  Company,  Inc. 
BOSTON — Cook -Vivian  Company 

Von  Olker- Snell  Paper  Company 
BRIDGEPORT — The  Gorton  Paper  Corporation 
BUFFALO — The  Disher  Paper  Company 
BUTTE,  MONT.— -Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
CHICAGO — La  Salle  Paper  Company 
CLEVELAND — Millcraft  Paper  Company 
DETROIT — Paper  House  of  Michigan 
DULUTH,  Minn. — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
Jacksonville— H.  &  W.  B.  Drew 
LOS  ANGELES— Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
LOUISVILLE — The  Rowland  Company 


MANILA,  P.  I. — J.  P.  Heilbronn  Company 
MINNEAPOLIS — Minneapolis  Paper  Company 
NEW  YORK  City — Miller  &  Wright  Paper  Company 
Sutphin  Paper  Company 
PHILADELPHIA — Molten  Paper  Company 
PITTSBURGH — General  Paper  &  Cordage  Company 
PORTLAND,  Ore. — Blake,  McFall  Company 
RICHMOND  — Southern  Paper  Company 
ROCHESTER — The  George  E.  Doyle  Paper  Company 
San  Francisco — Blake,  Moffitt  &  Towne 
ST.  LOUIS — Acme  Paper  Company 
ST.  PAUL— E.  J.  Stilwell  Paper  Company 
SEATTLE — American  Paper  Company 
SPOKANE — Spokane  Paper  &  Stationery  Company 
TACOMA — Tacoma  Paper  &  Stationery  Company 
WINNIPEG,  CANADA — The  Barkwell  Paper  Company 


EXPORT — A.  M.  Capen’s  Sons,  Inc.,  60  Pearl  Street,  New  York 
W.  C.  Powers  Company,  Ltd.,  Blackfriar’s  House,  London,  E.  C.,  England 
J.  P.  Heilbronn,  Manila,  P.  I. 

ENVELOPES — United  States  Envelope  Company,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Tablets  and  Typewriter  Paper— J.  C.  Blair  Co.,  Huntingdon,  Pa. 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

501  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  NEW  YORK 
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Diamond  Power  Cutters 


IN  the  Diamond  Power  Cutter  we 
offer  you  the  result  of  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  of  engineering 
study  and  research.  The  Diamond  is 
constructed  of  the  very  best  materials 
that  money  can  buy,  insuring  long  life 
and  indestructive  value,  with  the  idea 
of  great  durability,  accessibility  and 
simplicity. 

Quality  can  not  possibly  be  argued  or  written 
into  a  paper  cutter — it  must  be  built  in — an 
actual  part  of  the  mechanical  construction — 
design,  material  and  conscientious  workman¬ 
ship.  The  Diamond  Power  Cutter  is  strongly 
and  carefully  built  to  produce  the  maximum 
amount  of  accurate  cutting  with  the  minimum 
effort  at  a  minimum  cost. 

Made  in  30,  32  and  34  Inch 


Diamond  Power  Cutters  meet  every  possible 
production  requirement  expected  of  a  modern 
power  cutter  and  excel  in  speed,  accuracy,  du¬ 
rability,  safety  and  unusual  conveniences  in 
operating. 

Paper  cutting  is  not  one  whit  less  productive 
than  typesetting  or  presswork.  It  is  just  as 
much  a  saving  to  have  a  cutting  machine  doing 
better  work  in  less  time  as  it  is  to  have  propor¬ 
tionate  economy  in  any  other  machine  in  a 
printing  plant  or  bindery. 

Diamond  Power  Paper  Cutters  will  yield  the 
maximum  results  at  the  least  operating  and 
up-keep  expense. 


Write  us  or  any  live  Dealer  in  Printers'  Supplies 
for  full  particulars  and  prices. 


The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Haven, Mich, 

Chicago,  124  South  Wells  Street  New  York,  461  Eighth  Avenue 

Canadian  Representatives:  Graphic  Arts  Machinery  Limited,  Toronto 
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PRODUCERS  of  printing  who 
have  discovered  that  there 
is  a  greater  profit  in  the  MANU¬ 
FACTURE  of  printing  than  in  just 
printing ,  are  keeping  the  Babcock 
factory  running  full  blast. 

There  is  this  truth  about  Universal 
Equipment  Babcock  Presses: — 
They  do  for  the  Printer  what 
other  modern  equipment  does 
for  other  manufacturers; — turn 
wasted  time  into  marketable 
production. 

The  Babcock  Printing  Press  Manufacturing  Co. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN.  38  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK 

108  W.  HARRISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 


-h8{12^- 
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IF  FRANKLIN  COULD  JUDGE  TODAY- 

What  Platen  Printing  Press  would  appeal  to  him  as  the  BEST? 


A  PRINTER  of  his  rare  genius  and  discernment 
could  make  but  one  decision.  He  would  prefer 
the  New  Series  4-Roller  HARTFORD  Printing 
Press.  He  would  give  his  reasons  as  follows: 

1.  Unexcelled  distribution  insuring  the  very  finest  quality  of  Halftone, 
Colorplate  and  Letterpress  work. 

2.  Great  rigidity,  even  impression  and  absolutely  accurate  register,  re¬ 
ducing  make-ready  to  the  minimum. 

3.  Improvements  for  efficiency,  convenience  and  reliability  not  to  be  found 
on  any  other  similar  machine. 

4.  Speed  2000  Impressions  Per  Hour  without  the  least  danger  of  wear  or 
strain,  indicating  perfect  balance  and  scientifically  correct  construction. 

5.  The  only  Platen  Press  which  has  advanced  with  the  times  and  meets 
every  requirement  of  the  most  exacting  pressman. 

6.  Its  scope  of  work  includes  the  highest  quality  of  Hot  and  Cold  Em¬ 
bossing,  as  well  as  Light  Die-Cutting  and  Scoring,  in  addition  to  the 
general  run  of  regular  printing  in  the  better  class  of  shops. 

7.  The  heavy  duty  Press  for  which  the  Printer  has  waited  over  200  years. 


Write  for  catalogue  and  detailed  information 


NATIONAL  MACHINE  COMPANY  -  Hartford,  Conn. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  23-25  East  26th  Street 


The  LIBERTY 


has  climbed  the  rugged  heights  of  competition  and 
gained  its  leadership  purely  through  quality  and 
service. 

The  Liberty  is  virtually 
“the  printers  safety  valve” 
on  hurry  up  jobs  and 
steady  production.  No  folding 
equipment  is  complete  without  one 
or  more  Liberties. 


Prepare  for  the  coming  year  by 
making  your  investigation  now. 


The  LIBERTY  FOLDER  CO. 

Originators  of  Simple  Folders 

SIDNEY,  OHIO 

Agencies  in  all  the  Principal  Cities. 


I723'I923 

NEENAH  PAPER  COMPANY 

i873‘i923 
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“by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them” 


Two  hundred  years  ago,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
a  youth  of  seventeen,  set  out  upon  his  career  as 
a  printer.  That  he  was  first  of  all  a  good 
printer  was  his  chief  pride.  All  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  on  him  as  author,  scientist  and  states¬ 
man  never  overshadowed,  in  his  thought,  his 
place  as  printer. 

Fifty  years  ago,  NEENAH  PAPER  COM¬ 
PANY  began  making  paper.  Since  then,  the 
mill  has  grown,  equipment  has  been  added, 
brands  have  been  increased  —  but  the  chief 
concern  and  source  of  pride  is  now,  as  always, 
the  integrity  of  the  product. 

Today  the  owl  mark,  emblem  of  NEENAH 
Quality,  is  known  in  many  lands.  Paper  users 
and  buyers,  in  increasing  number,  accept  its 
impress  in  a  sheet  as  evidence  of  printability, 
endurance  and  value. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  reaffirm  our  unswerv¬ 
ing  allegiance  to  the  policy  which  has  thus  far 
been  responsible  for  our  growth.  May  this 
company,  no  matter  how  large  it  may  grow, 
ever  be  known,  first  of  all,  as  a  maker  of  good 
paper. 


A (yen  ah 
Quality 
Tapers 

Old  Council  Tree 
Bond 

Success  Bond 
Chieftain  Bond 
Neenah  Bond 
Wisdom  Bond 
Glacier  Bond 
Stonewall  Linen 
Ledger 

Resolute  Ledger 
Prestige  Ledger 


dd^ote  the  Tear  and  Wear  as  W ill  as  the  Test 


NEENAH 


PER  COMPANY 

d\(eenah9  Wisconsin 

<fyft  Bdried  Bonds  and  dredgers  Exclusively 
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uperior  atereo  Casting 
oxes 

(1  Complete  Line 


Witf\  Cores,  for  Cafiing 
Cored  Plates — a  Metal 
SaVer  for  Newspapers 


°T 

arnnart 


Sizes  to  Suit  Svery  Job  Printer  and  Publisher 


The  awakening  of  printers  to  a  realization  that  something 
must  be  done  about  the  high  cost  of  plates  and  excessive 
tieup  of  capital  in  metal  where  forms  are  kept  standing — 
has  brought  the  perfected  dry  mat  stereotyping  process  to 
the  fore.  These  outfits  are  now  in  great  demand  by  job 
printers,  book  and  publication  printers,  as  well  as  news¬ 
paper  publishers.  Many  electro  typing  plants  are  using  the 
process  for  a  large  class  of  plates. 

With  a  Dry  Mat  Cold  Process  Stereotyping  Outfit  the 
printer  may  substantially  reduce  his  electrotyping  expen¬ 
diture,  as  dry  mat  stereotype  plates  are  very  quickly  and 
cheaply  made  by  this  simplified  process,  and  fully  meet  the 
requirement  of  clearfaced,  durable  plates  for  an  extensive 
variety  of  work.  Aconsiderable  saving  is  effected  by  release 
of  standing  forms  —  as  from  a  dry  mat  kept  on  file  any 
desired  number  of  plates  may  be  cast  when  wanted. 

Superior  Stereotype  Casting  Boxes  are  made  in  sizes 
9Vixl4, 13*Ax22, 14x26and20x28  inches,  and  are  obtainable 
with  accurate  gauges  for  casting  both  typehigh  stereotypes 
and  thin  plates  for  mounting  on  wood  or  metal  base- — and 
they  may  also  be  used  for  casting  metal  bases  for  plates. 


‘We  supply?  everything  needful 
for  Stereotyping — metal,  furnaces,  mold  pans, 
ladles,  skimmers,  brushes,  saws 
and  typehigh  planers 


•rothers  Spindler 


Superior  Specialties  for  Printers 


Washington,  D.  C.  Chicago  Saint  Paul  Omaha  Seattle 

Saint  Louis  Dallas  Kansas  City 


V  ancou  ver ,  B .  C . 


Set  in  Pencraft  Faces 


Brass  Rule  No.  5193 


Pencraft  Border  No.  445 


-^1 6}§e.~ 
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A  “Testimonial  Letter  Sig 
ed”  by  27,000  Printers 


ce  Semi-Steel  Chase— Guaranteed  Against  Breakage 


During  November,  1922,  wo  bought  the  75,000th  press 
built  by  your  oompany.  On  those  presses,  we  hare  turned  out 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  printed  matter  —  jnatter  whloh  has 
influanoed  millions  of  minds  all  over  the  world. 

From  Press  #1,  your  machines  hare  aerred  us  depend¬ 
ably  and  profitably.  We  oould  depend  upon  getting  the  same  high 
standard  of  quality  in  each  additional  press  we  bought.  Even 
your  "war  presses"  were  perfeot  at  a  time  when  perfeotion  was 
at  a  premium. 

We  hare  appreciated  it.  We  have  shown  pur  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  fact  that  during  the  twelve  month  period  ending 
October,  1922  our  American  membership  bought  more  presses  from 
you  than  in  any  other  twelve  month  period  in  the  history  of 
your  oompany. 

While  hundreds  of  other  presses  have  come  and  gone, 
vro  have  become  bigger  boosters  for  Chandler  and  Prioe. 


Tours  for  PROFIT 


^  1ULU  O  L  U*  X  m2  i  2.  1 

y&t.  ^  7f^oco 

/f&frnd/iA  *  ft/UU  P/uM&J— 


CRAFTSMEN  of 
THE  WORLD 


The  Chandler  &  Prioe  Co. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 


Gentlemen: - 
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John  Thomson  Presses 


Colt’s  Armory  Model  C  Press  [14  x  22] 


John  Thomson  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company 

253  Broadway,  New  York  City  604  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 
Factory:  Long  Island  City 

Foreign  Office:  33  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4 


i 
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Speak  for  Themselves 


John  Thomson  Press  and  Manufacturing  Company 

253  Broadway,  New  York  City  604  Fisher  Building,  Chicago 

Factory:  Long  Island  City 


Foreign  Office:  33  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C.  4 


4{ 
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JUENGST 

Gatherer,  Stitcher  and  Coverer 

The  Only  Machine  that  will  Gather,  Jog,  Stitch  and  Cover 
Books,  all  while  in  Continuous  Motion 


PATENTED 

Will  deted:  missing  inserts  or  doublets. 

Will  gather  any  signatures  from  singles  up,  on  any  kind  of  stock. 
Built  in  combination  or  in  single  units. 

Has  no  equal  for  Edition  Books 


Rowe  Straight  Line  Automatic  Trimmer 


Both  machines  are  quickly  adjustable  to  any  intermediate  size,  using  the  regular  half-inch 
cutting  stick.  It  shears  from  the  back  of  the  book  and  does  clean,  accurate  work  up  to  a 
speed  of  twenty-four  packages  per  minute  4^  inches  or  less  in  height. 

Nothing  in  trimmers  has  ever  been  made  to  compare  with  it.  They  are  in  use  in  a  number 
of  the  largest  catalogue  and  magazine  printing  houses  in  the  country.  If  you  have  work 
suitable  for  it  you  can  not  afford  to  be  without  it.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  any  further 
information. 

AMERICAN  ASSEMBLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

416  N.  Y.  World  Building,  New  York  City 


PATENTED 


Made  in  three  sizes 


No.  1 — to  trim  books  from 
5x7  to  9  x  12. 

No.  2 — to  trim  books  from 
6  x  9  to  10  x  14. 

No.  3 — to  trim  books  from 
8  x  10  to  12  x  16. 


—•5§(2  ()};&“- 
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Automatic  Ink  Dryer 

The  SAFE  Gas  Attachment  for  Printing  Presses 


Automatic  Control  Makes  It  Safe 

Patented  magnetic  control  automatically 
ignites  the  gas  when  electric  button  or  con¬ 
troller  starts  press — cuts  off  gas  instantane¬ 
ously  when  press  power  is  turned  off.  Gas 
does  not  light  when  press  is  inched  or  jogged. 
Even  though  press  stops  when  sheet  is  over 
burners,  there  is  no  danger  of  fire. 


Makes  full  color  possible  on  heavy  cut  forms 
without  cost  of  slip-sheeting  or  danger  of  offset. 

Causes  ink  to  begin  setting  before  delivery — 
sheets  retain  heat  after  they  are  dry. 

For  cylinder  or  rotary  presses — simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  always  in  commission. 

An  inexpensive  attachment  that  will  pay  for 
itself  in  a  few  months. 


United  Printing  Machinery  Co. 

’i  38  Park  Row  83  Broad  St.  604  Fisher  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  CHICAGO 

J 


AGENTS  FOR 

Static  Control  Co.,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


It  is  Conservatively  Estimated 
that  More  than 

*1,000,000 

a  Year 

is  saved  to  the  Printing  Indus¬ 
try  by  the  Chapman  Electric 
Neutralizer.  Are  You  Getting 
Your  Share  of  This  Large 


Chapman  Electric 
Neutralizer 


Makes  Presses  Deliver  Light  Paper 
Like  This Instead  of  LikeThis—^ 


United  Printing  Machinery  Company 

38  Park  Row,  NEW  YORK  83  Broad  St.,  BOSTON  604  Fisher  Bldg.,  CHICAGO 


—  -  - 
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Speed,  Register,  Distribution, 
Impression  and  Delivery 

absolutely  superior  in  combination  to  the  same 
features  as  i  ncorporated  in  all  other  T  wo-Revolu- 
tion  presses  and  making  for  a  product  of  higher 
quality,  in  greater  quantity,  at  less  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  than  can  be  produced  by  all  other  Two- 
Revolution  presses;  these  are  our  claims— iterated 
and  reiterated — for 


The  PREMIER 

The  BEST  of  All  the  Two-Revolution  Presses 

Let  Us  Tell  You  About  It 


PREMIER  &  POTTER  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Inc. 

SUCCEEDING  THE  WHITLOCK  &  POTTER  COMPANIES 

The  Premier,  The  Whitlock  Pont),  The  Potter  Offset,  The  Potter  Tin  Printing  Press 
NEW  YORK:  1102  Aeolian  Bldg.,  33  West  42nd  Street 


CHICAGO:  506  Fisher  Bldg.,  343  South  Dearborn  Street 
BOSTON:  720  Rice  Bldg.,  10  High  Street 
PITTSBURGH:  510  Oliver  Bldg.,  Sinithfield  and  Oliver  Streets 
ATLANTA,  GA.:  Messrs.  J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro.,  133  Central  Avenue 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  Harry  W.  Brintnall,  51  Clementina  Street 

CANADA  WEST  CANADA  EAST  MARITIME  PROVINCES 

Messrs.  Manton  Bros.  Geo.  M.  Stewart,  Esq.  Printer’s  Supplies,  Ltd. 

105  Elizabeth  Street,  Toronto,  Ont.  92  McGill  Street,  Montreal,  P.  Q.  27  Bedford  Row,  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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Franklin  and  the  FMfontgolfier  Balloon 

1"  T"  TT  HEN  the  science  of  Aeronautics  was  in  its  infancy,  and  Montgolfier  was  making  his  first 
1/1/  balloon  ascensions,  Benjamin  Franklin  zvas  keenly  interested  in  the  experiments  and  zvas  an 
\  ft  ardent  advocate  of  Montgolfier’s  theory  of  the  p  rac  tic  ability  of  the  new  invention.  An  amusing 
example  of  Franklin’s  skill  at  repartee  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  an  early  exhibition  by 
M  ontgolfier. 

A  pessimistic  onlooker,  after  observing  the  preparations  for  the  ascension,  remarked  to  the  author 
of  “Poor  Richard,”  “What  is  the  use  of  a  balloon?”  Fie  received  this  laconic  answer,  “What  is  the  use 
of  a  new  born  baby?” 

Franklin  also  wrote  to  a  friend  in  America,  “Beim  the  easiest  of  Voitures,  the  balloon  would  be 
extremely  convenient  to  me  now  that  my  malady  forbids  the  use  of  old  ones  over  a  pavement,”  and  during 
his  sojourn  in  France,  he  witnessed  the  success  of  the  Montgolfier  Balloon  and  saw  his  confidence  in  its 
inventor  justified. 

The  courageous  scientists  who  made  the  ascension,  the  Marquis  d’Arlandes  and  M.  Montgolfier ,  called 
in  person  on  Franklin  to  report  to  him  their  experiences  and  receive  his  criticism  and  advice. 


Etienne  Montgolfier,  the  inventor, 
was  one  of  the  house  of  Montgolfier 
of  Vidalon,  paper-makers,  whose  cele¬ 
brated  mills  were  even  then  nearly  two 
centuries  old,  and  the  balloon  'which 
Etienne  Montgolfier  constructed  in 
collaboration  with  his  brother,  Joseph, 
was  made  entirely  of  paper  from  the 
Montgolfier  Mills. 

'Today,  the  descendants  of  Etienne 
and  Joseph  Montgolfier  are  employing 
their  heritage  of  skill  and  genius  in 


the  manufacture  of  French  Hand- 
Made  Papers,  which  are  known  and 
admired  throughout  Europe  for  their 
unsurpassed  quality,  their  exquisite 
texture  and  colors. 

The  New  York  Selling  Branch  of 
the  firm  of  Canson  &  Montgolfier 
carries  a  complete  stock  in  quantity, 
and  is  always  ready  to  co-operate  in 
planning  and  designing  beautiful  and 
effective  printing  on  French  Hand- 
Made  Papers. 


Canson  &  Montgolfier 

c Manufacturers  of  French  Hand-FMJade  Fapers 


Printing  Crafts  Building,  New  York 
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The  circulation  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the 
United  States. 


Cite  (fheiimg  Ik  l  let  in. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Net  paid  circulation  for 
12  months  ending  Dec. 
31, 1922 — 493,240  copies 
a  day. 


PUBLISHED  DAILY  EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Man  of  Achievement — 

Statesman,  Diplomat,  Inventor, 
Scientist 

Founder  of  the 
University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Library, the 
Pennsylvania  Ga¬ 
zette  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Hospital. 

Organized  first 
fire  company  in 
city.  Originated 
street  paving  sys¬ 
tem 

F  r  a  m  e  d  best 
scheme  for  uniting  colonies. 

Served  on  committee  which  framed 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

Procured  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France  which  assured  success  of  the 
Revolution. 

Demonstrated  that  electricity  was 
the  element  in  lightning.  Introduced 
lightning  rods  as  protection  to  build¬ 
ings. 

Invented  stove  that  made  possible 
the  heating  of  homes  with  material 
saving  in  consumption  of  wood. 


THE  BULLETIN  BUILDING 
N.  E.  cor.  of  Juniper  and  Filbert  Sts. 
Home  of  Philadelphia’s  foremost 
daily  newspaper. 


Benjamin  Franklin’s  Printery,  Newspaper  Office  and  Book  Store,  on  Second 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Redrawn  from  original  painting  by  J.  L.  G.  Ferris, 
America’s  foremost  historical  painter,  as  used  in  The  Evening  Bulletin 
Historical  Calendar  Series  No.  8.  Copyright  J.  L.  G.  Ferris. 


Franklin,  were  he  alive 
a  Newspaper  like  The 

From  the  days  of  Franklin’s 

Printery,  the  development  of 
newspapers  and  newspaper  reading 
has  been  continuous. 

Today  The  Evening  Bulletin,  with 
a  daily  average  circulation  of  more 
than  half  a  million  copies  in 
and  around  Philadelphia,  is 
read  by  more  persons  each  day 
than  lived  in  the  whole  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  when  Franklin  was  young.  The 
Bulletin  printing  plant  is  larger  than 
any  other  newspaper  printing  plant 
in  America,  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

To  supply  Bulletin  readers 
with  the  latest  news  within  a  few 
minutes  or  a  few  hours  after  events 
occur.  The  Bulletin  has  a  battery  of 


today,  would  marvel  at 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 

21  giant  high-speed  perfect¬ 
ing  presses,  capable  of  print¬ 
ing  5000  forty-page  copies  of  The 
Bulletin  every  minute,  or  300,000 
every  hour. 

News  from  all  over  the 
^UPjUpt.  world  and  reports  of  all 
local  happenings  are  re¬ 
ceived  by  The  Bulletin  throughout 
the  day,  to  be  edited,  set  in  type, 
printed,  and  sent  out  over  the  city 
and  suburbs  at  record  speed. 

_  Being  well-informed  to- 

day  means  knowing  what 
history-making  events  are 
occurring  abroad,  as  well  as  what  is 
taking  place  at  Washington,  Harris¬ 
burg  and  at  home. 


In 

Philadelphia 

nearly  everybody  reads 

tTheBulletiru 


Dominate 

Philadelphia 

Create  maximum 
impression  at  one 
cost  by  concentrat¬ 
ing  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  “nearly  every¬ 
body”  reads 

The  Bulletin 


MAXIMS  OF 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Prefixed  to 

Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,  1757 

“God  helps  them  that  help  ,|, 
themselves.’’  .J  - 

“Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  * 
do  not  squander  time,  for  that 
is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of.” 

“Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 
Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise.” 

“Never  leave  that  till  to-morrow  which 
you  can  do  to-day.” 

“He  that  goes  a  borrowing  goes  a  sor¬ 
rowing.” 

“It  is  hard  for  an  empty  bag  to  stand 
upright.” 

“Vessels  large  may  venture  more,  but 
little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.” 

“Experience  keeps  a  dear  school,  but 
fools  will  learn  in  no  other.” 

“He  that  waits  upon  fortune  is  never 
sure  of  a  dinner.” 

“Would  you  persuade,  speak  of  inter¬ 
est,  not  reason.” 

“Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small 
leak  will  sink  a  great  ship.” 


THE  BULLETIN  ANNEX 

S.  W.  corner  of  Juniper  and  Arch  Sts. 
houses  part  of  the 
Bulletin  mechanical  plant 


THtANKLIN,  the 
young  printer, 
working  at  the  hand 
press  upon  which 
The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  was  printed. 


View  of  one  of  The  Bulletin’s  press  rooms,  showing  some  of  the  21  giant  rotary 
web  perfecting  printing  presses 


If  you  were  to  ask 
most  any  intelligent 
Philadelphian  how 
to  make  your  adver¬ 
tising  do  you  the 
most  good  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  the  reply 
undoubtedly  would 
be 

“Put  it  in 
The  Bulletin” 
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No  man  should  doubt  his  own 
ability  unless  he  has  tried.  # 
Benjamin  Franklin  mastered 
many  things  because  he  tried. 

He  should  be  emulated.#  The 
character  of  our  work  reflects 
true  genius  of  those  who  have 
tried  and  succeeded  in  making 
our  plate  service  par  excellence 

“When  in  trouble  try  Globe ” 

ELECTROTYPE  (  ,  J  (  )Hlc  COMPANY 
209-219  West  38th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PHONE,  3810  FITZ  ROY 
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benjamin  Franklin 

Was  a  genius  whose  foresight  made 
possible  the  evolution  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  thereby  enlightening  the 
world.  The  results  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  are  seen  in  the  growth  of  our 
great  printing  plants  of  today.  This 
established  the  necessity  of  the 
associated  industries 


De  Luxe 


Slectrotypes 


LEAD  MOULD  ELECTROTYPE  FOUNDRY 

504.  W.  24th  Street  INCORPORATED  New  York ,  N.  Y. 
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IT  takes  clean,  new  cotton 
rags  and  pure  artesian  water 
to  give  that  commanding  snap, 
crackle  and  virgin  whiteness  to 
Danish  Bond.  You  will  admire 
its  strength  and  its  ability  to 
take  typewriting  and  printing. 
You  will  value  its  great  dura¬ 
bility.  Made  by  good  paper- 


makers  in  white  and  ten  distinc¬ 
tive  colors. 

Recommend  Danish  Bond 
for  letter-heads,  four-page  let¬ 
ters,  business  forms,  folders, 
broadsides  and  other  advertis¬ 
ing  uses.  Your  customers  will 
be  surprised  at  the  reasonable 
price  of  jobs  printed  on  Danish 
Bond. 


DANISH  LINEN  DANISH  KASHMIR  COVER 

DANISH  LEDGER  DANISH  INDEX  BRISTOL 

DANISH  MANUSCRIPT  COVER 


DANISH  BON  D 

ONE  OF  THE  LINE  OF  PAPERS  WATER-MARKED  DANISH 

Made  in  the  hills  of  Berkshire  County  by  the 


B.  D.  RISING  PAPER  CO,,  Housatonic,  Massachusetts 
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PIONEERS  IN  THE 
PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


continuous  high  standards 
performance  and  service 
maintained  by  the  Sprague  Electric 
Works  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  leadership  in  the  print¬ 
ing  machinery  field,  give  the  printer 
assurance  that  he  can  safely — 

Put  All  Electrical 
Problems  Up  to 


Miehle  Press  operated  by  Sprague  Motor. 
Photo  taken  after  26  years’  continuous  duty. 


Single  phase  motor  with  foot  con¬ 
troller  for  hand  feed  job  press 


Send  in  a  list  of  the  machines  you  want  elec¬ 
trified  and  we  do  the  rest. 

We  will  not  sell  you  just  a  motor,  but  a  drive 
and  control  system  guaranteed  to  get  the  most 
out  of  your  press,  with  the  greatest  economy 
of  power  and  the  lowest  upkeep  expense. 


Three  phase 
motor  for 
cylinder 
press 


Enclosed 
printing 
press  con¬ 
troller 


RAGUE  ELECTRIC  WOR 


Main  Offices 
527  W  3*  ih-St.  NewYork 


OJ  General  Electric  Company 
PIONEERS  OF  THE  INDUSTRY 


Branch  Offices 
in  Principal  Cities 
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THE  UPWARD  SWING 


General  prosperity  is  here. 
It  is  daily  gathering  momen¬ 
tum.  Miehle  equipment  is 
the  magnet  that  draws  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  printer. 


& 
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MIEHLE  PRINTING  PRESS  &  MFG.  CO. 

Principal  Office:  Fourteenth  and  Robey  Streets,  Chicago 

Sales  Offices  in  the  United  States 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  1218  Monadnock  Block  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  Stephen  Girard  Bldg.  BOSTON,  MASS.,  176  Federal  St. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.,  2840  Woolworth  Bldg.  DALLAS,  TEX.,  611  Deere  Bldg.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  693  Mission  St. 

ATLANTA,  GA.,  Dodson  Printers  Supply  Co.  DISTRIBUTERS  for  CANADA:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Can. 
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Chicago  Office:  1148  Otis  Bldg. 


New  York  Office:  280  Broadway 
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DISTRIBUTED  }l>“  COUNTRY  OVER 

By  the  Following  Agents: 


Allentown,  Pa. — J.  A.  Rupp  Paper  Co. 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md.- — B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Baltimore,  Md. — J.  Francis  Hock  &  Co. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. — Stephens  &  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. — John  Carter  &  Co. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — General  Paper  Goods  Mfg.  Co.  (Env.). 
Chicago,  Ill. — Midland  Paper  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. — Parker,  Thomas  &  Tucker  Paper  Co. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio — Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — Cleveland  Paper  Mfg.  Co. 

Columbus,  Ohio — Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 

Dayton,  Ohio — Reynolds  &  Reynolds  Co.  (Tablets). 
Dayton,  Ohio — Buyers’  Paper  Co. 

Detroit,  Mich. — Chope-Stevens  Paper  Co. 

Duluth,  Minn. — Zenith  City  Paper  Co. 

Elmira,  N.  Y. — Horwitz  Bros. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Quimby-Kain  Paper  Co. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. — Donaldson  Paper  Co. 

Houston,  Tex. — The  Paper  Supply  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — C.  P.  Lesh  Paper  Co. 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. — Bermingham  &  Prosser  Co. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Western  Paper  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky. — Louisville  Paper  Co. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — W.  E.  Nackie  Paper  Co. 

Montreal,  Canada — McFarlane,  Son  &  Hodgson. 

New  Orleans,  La. — Diem  &  Wing  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City — H.  P.  Andrews  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City — Bahrenburg  &  Co. 

New  York  City — Clement  &  Stockwell,  Inc. 

New  York  City — J.  E.  Linde  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City — Sutphin  Paper  Co. 

New  York  City — White-Burbank  Paper  Co. 

Ogden,  Utah- — Scoville  Paper  Co. 

Omaha,  Neb. — Marshall  Paper  Co. 

Peoria,  Ill. — John  C.  Streibich  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Garrett-Buchanan  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Paper  House  of  Penna. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Chatfield  &  Woods  Co. 

Providence,  R.  I. — John  Carter  &  Co. 

Pueblo,  Colo. — The  Colorado  Paper  Co. 

Richmond,  Va. — Anderson-Wilson  Paper  Co. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.- — J.  &  F.  B.  Garrett  Co. 

Toronto,  Canada — Barber  Ellis  Co. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. — Columbia  Paper  Co. 

Victoria,  B.  C. — Columbia  Paper  Co. 

Washington,  D.  C.- — B.  F.  Bond  Paper  Co. 

Winnipeg,  Can. — Barber-Ellis  Co. 

Zanesville,  Ohio — State  Paper  Co. 


"Paper  Company 


URBANA. 

HOWARD  BOND 


HOWARD  LAID  BOND 


OHIO 

HOWARD  LEDGER 
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Collins  Coyer  Papers 

(  \^hosem  {or  their 
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EXPERIENCED  advertisers,  shrewd 
sales  executives,  good  printers  and 
skilled  art  managers  are  unanimous  in 
one  thing:  printed  matter  must  look 
the  part. 

Catalog  and  booklet  covers  must 
make  the  prospect  want  to  read  the 
sales  message. 

COLLINS 

Cover  Papers 

are  the  extraordinary  products  of  65 
years  in  combining  art  with  paper 
making.  Castilian  alone  will  sell  you 
Collins  Covers— and  you  have  Algerian, 
Damascan,  Bird  of  Paradise,  Velumet 
and  Duotone  for  variety. 

Once  you  see  and  feel  the  actual 
paper  you  will  understand  why  Victor 
Records,  Studebaker  Cars,  Century 
Magazine  and  other  quality  products 
are  presented  in  Collins  Covers. 

Collins  Quality  Cover  Papers  are  sold 
through  recognized  dealers 
in  principal  cities. 


SEND  FOR  THE  NEW  ALGERIAN 
AND  DAMASCAN  PORTFOLIOS 


A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co. -Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON  CLEVELAND 

CN—  -  ■■  -rd 
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An  Automatic  Feeder  adds  25%  to  40%  to  the  output  of  the  press.  This  increase 
in  production  will  pay  1 00%  on  the  investment  on  basis  of  60%  running  time 


TWO  DISTINCT  TYPES  OF 
PRESS  FEEDERS 


The  Dexter  'Truck  Loading  Suction  Pile  Feeder  may  he  attached  to  all  sizes  and  makes 
of  Two  Revolution  Cylinder  presses,  Offset  presses,  Lithograph  presses  and  Cutting 
and  Creasing  presses.  Handles  stock  ranging  in  thickness  from  French  Folio  to 
heavy  card  board.  Gives  register  that  passes  most  exacting  requirements  at  a  speed 
as  fast  as  the  press  will  deliver.  Simplifies  stock  handling  problems. 


Qross  Qontmuous  Feeder  may  be  attached  to  all  sizes  and  makes  of  Two  Revolution 
Cylinder  presses,  and  folding  machines.  Handles  stock  ranging  in  thickness  from 
French  Folio  to  10  point  board.  Adapted  to  plants  handling  job,  magazine,  hook 
and  color  work.  Requires  a  minimum  amount  of  space  back  of  machine  and  is  re¬ 
loaded  without  stopping  press  or  folder. 


Thirty-five  years  of  intimate  contact  with  every  class  of  shop  has  enabled 
us  to  offer  types  of  Automatic  Feeders  best  suited  for  various  conditions 
under  which  each  will  have  to  work. 


Dexter  Folder  Company,  28  West  23rd  Street,  New  York 

Folders ,  Cross  Continuous ,  Dexter  Suction  and  Dexter  gombing  File  Feeders 


CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON  CLEVELAND  ST.  LOUIS  DALLAS  ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO 

-"^{33}^*— 
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Increase  Your  Profits  By  Using  the 


WETTER 

Type-High  Numbering 
Machine  for  Numbering 
and  Printing  at  One 
Impression:  The 


<( 


Boston  Model 

is  the  Sturdiest  Machine  made  and  will  stand 
up  and  meet  the  most  exacting  requirements 


Catalogue  on  Request 


WETTER  NUMBERING  MACHINE  CO 


ATLANTIC  AVENUE  AND  LOGAN  ST 


BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


HERCULES  PRODUCTS 


STEEL  CHASES 

Electric  welded  or  brazed. 

The  best  chases,  the  best  service. 

STEEL  GALLEYS 

Made  of  18  gauge  cold  rolled  steel, 
beaded,  absolutely  accurate. 

BRASS  RULE 

Strip,  cut-to-measure  or  labor  saving. 
Quick  service. 

FORM  TRUCKS 

With  special  rounded  axle  shoulder. 
With  or  without  rubber  tires. 


AMSCOL 

For  removing  verdigris  or  hard  ink 
from  type,  cuts,  etc.  Send  for  free 
sample. 

ELECTROL 

For  removing  static  electricity  from  pa¬ 
per  ;  especially  effective  in  cold  weather. 

METAL  FLUX 

Superior  flux  for  cleaning  all  type 
metals. 

ROLLER  SUPPORTERS 

Steel,  Type  high.  All  Standard  sizes. 


Selling  Agents  for: 


PRINTERS’  FURNITURE,  WOOD  AND  STEEL  QUICK  SET  COMPOUND 

ROSBACK  INK  DISTRIBUTOR  FO'R  C.  &  P.  PRESSES  MEYER’S  “GOLD  SEAL”  METALLIC  INKS 

mi  l  CURTIS  TRIMOS\W  MORGANS  &  WILCOX  SPECIALTIES 

11  SERVICE  STATION  FOR  VANDERCOOK  PROOF  PRESSES 


American  Steel  Chase  Company 

122-130  CENTRE  ST.  Telephone,  Franklin  5482-0862  NEW  YORK 
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AFamous  Printer 

and  the  First  Roller  Maker 

TN  1 790,  the  year  that  Ben- 
-L  jamin Franklin,  American 
diplomat,  statesman,  scien¬ 
tist  and  printer,  died,  Samuel 
Bingham,  the  pioneer  rol¬ 
ler  maker  was  born.  With 
Franklin’s  great  interest  in 
printing  and  keen  appreciation  of  new 
devices,  he  would  have  welcomed  the 
change  from  the  ink  ball  to  the  printers’  roller. 
Before  this  the  speed  of  the  printing  press  was 
limited  to  the  rapidity  with  which  ink  balls  could  be 
manipulated  by  the  printer.  Today  we  have  electrically 
driven,  high  speed  presses,  and  rollers  that  will  run  con¬ 
tinuously  at  the  highest  speed  of  the  press. 

Hand  methods  in  casting  rollers  gave  place  to  machine 
casting,  and  today  in  the  modern  roller  factory  rollers 
can  be  cast  and  returned  the  day 
after  they  are  received. 


We  manufacture  Fibrous — the  seasonable 
roller,  and  Duplex — the  all  season  roller. 

Bingham  Brothers  Company 

F  O  U  N  D  E  D  1  8  49 

ROLLER  MAKERS 

NEW  YORK 
406  Pearl  Street 
ROCHESTER 
89  Mortimer  Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
521  Cherry  Street 
BALTIMORE 
131  Colvin  Street 

Allied  with  Bingham  &  Runge  Co.,  East  12th  St. 
and  Power  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Promises  may  get  thee  friends,  but  non-performance  will  turn 
them  into  enemies,  from  franklin’s  poor  Richard’s  almanac. 


GARDINER  BINDING 

means  many  things  to  the  average 
printer  and  publisher.  It  means 
promptness — fulfillment  of  all  prom- 
ises  given, — up-to-the-minute  equip¬ 
ment — day  and  night  service  on 
publications  and  reasonable  charges 
for  the  best  work  obtainable 

-H8.  - Sf+- 


Gardiner  Binding  and  Mailing  Company 

80  Lafayette  Street  (Franklin  to  white  sts.)  New  York  City 

TELEPHONE  4140-1-2  FRANKLIN 
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Benj.  Franklin 


Son  of  a  tallow  chandler,  born  in 
Boston,  1706.  Printer.  Published  an 
almanac  known  as  “Poor  Richard’s 
Almanack”  famous  for  its  wise  prov¬ 
erbs.  Printed  and  edited  the  best 
newspaper  in  the  American  colon¬ 
ies.  Post-Master  General.  Proved 
by  kite  in  1752,  that  lightning  of 
the  clouds  was  electricity.  Pro¬ 
moted  literary  institutions.  Influen¬ 
tial  in  repealing  Stamp  Act.  One  of 
the  committee  to  draft  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  negotiated  the 
treaty  with  France,  1776,  without 
which  the  Revolution  could  hardly 
have  succeeded.  Assisted  in  making 
treaty  of  peace  with  England  1  782. 
Took  part  in  framing  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  1787. 
Died  1 790,  aged  84,  and  it  was  said 
he  wrested  the  lightning  from  the 
sky  and  the  scepter  from  tyrants. 


1851  —  1923 


Craske-Felt  Company,  inc. 

Electrotypes 
80  LAFAYETTE  STREET 


PHONE,  ER  AN  K  LI  N  4110 

New  York 
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The  Pearl  is  the  fastest  platen  power  press  made.  It  is  easily  fed  at 
high  speed.  Any  boy  or  girl  will  just  naturally  fall  into  the  swing  of 
it  and  will  produce  the  small  work  at  a  reduction  in  the  actual  per¬ 
centage  of  cost  for  labor,  interest,  power,  rent  and  maintenance,  as 
compared  with  the  results  secured  from  the  same  work  done  on  the 
larger  press. 

The  Pearl  Press  for  small  work — is  efficiency. 

Made  in  sizes  5x8  and  7x11  inches.  Illustration 
shows  the  7x11  inch  size  with  complete  equipment. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 


GOLDING  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


THE  GOLDING  JOBBER 


Will  Give  You  a  Cleaner  and  Sharper 
Impression — More  Work,  Better  Done 


THE  PEARL 


1  he  Pearl  is  a  leader  among  small  cutters  for  cutting  stock  in  quantity.  It  is 
in  large  use  by  small  print  shops  and  multigraph  shops  for  cutting  stock  to 
special  sizes  as  required  ;  by  banks,  department  stores,  and  large  commercial 
houses  for  cutting  the  margins  from  their  monthly  statements ;  and  by  pho- 
tographers  for  cutting  sensitized  paper  in  quantity  and  to  exact  size  for 
printing. 

Exceedingly  low  priced,  but  broadly 
guaranteed  as  to  accuracy,  durability  and 
workmanship. 

The  Base  is  a  desirable  feature  as  a 
waste  receptacle. 

Made  in  sizes  14  3^  and  19 
inches.  Cutting  depth  2".  Both 
sizes  can  be  furnished  with  or 
without  cast  iron  base. 


The  Improved  PEARL  PRESS 

Every  Print  Shop  Should  Have  a 
Pearl  Press  for  the  Small  Work 


The  Golding  Jobber  can  do  this  because  of  its  greater  im- 
pressional  strength  and  durability,  excellent  distribution, 
high  mechanical  speed,  ease  of  feed  at  high  speed,  features 
for  quick  make-ready,  and  features  generally  for  the  eco¬ 
nomical  production  of  the  better  character  of  work. 


The  Golding  Jobber  is  noiseless  acting  and  in  every  way 
preferable  for  the  variety  of  work  coming  within  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  job  print  shop. 

The  illustration  shows  the  Golding  Jobber  size  10  x  15 
inches,  complete  with  automatic  brayer  fountain,  duplex 
distributor,  safety  feed  guard,  counter,  individual  electric 
motor  and  variable  speed  control. 


CUTTER 
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The  Improved 

GOLDING  AUTO  CLAMP  CUTTER 

Here  is  an  automatic  clamping,  power  paper  cutter  that  is  meeting 
to  perfection,  the  requirements  of  the  medium  sized  job  print 
shop.  There  is  much  economy  in  Automatic  Clamping. 

There  are  two  sizes  having  cutting  widths  of  36  and  42  inches, 
respectively.  The  cutting  depth  is  four  inches. 

All  parts  are  strongly  ribbed  and  reinforced  for  strength  and 
durability.  The  knife  has  a  double  shear  action,  the  shear  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  depth  of  the  cut. 

Some  special  features  are  the  three  part  finger  back  gage,  scored  bed,  gradu¬ 
ated  scale  on  bed,  foot  lever  for  clamp  adjustment,  safety  control  lever; 
and  a  fool-proof  clutch  which  automatically  trips  after  each  cut.  The  Oper¬ 
ating  Clutch  is  positive  and  noiseless. 

The  lowest  priced  auto-clamp  paper  cutter  made.  Broadly  guaranteed  as 
to  accuracy,  durability  and  workmanship. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS  AND  PRICES 

FRANKLIN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  GOLDING  ART  JOBBER 


A  Versatile  Press  for  the  Production  of 
Quantity  and  Quality  Work 

Printers  who  have  used  the  Golding  Art  Jobber  are  very 
enthusiastic  about  it  because  of  its  ease  of  feed,  quick 
make-ready,  excellent  distribution,  durability,  high  speed 
and  quality  of  production. 

THE  GOLDING  ART  JOBBER  is  extraordinarily  pro¬ 
ductive  on  the  regular  run  of  job  printing;  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  printing  of  large  rule  forms,  large  half¬ 
tone  and  plate  forms  and  booklet  halftone  pages ;  also 
does  good  printing  on  wood  and  is  strong  enough  for  em¬ 
bossing  work. 

THE  ILLUSTRATION  SHOWS  the  Golding  Art 
Jobber  No.  18 — 12x18  inches — complete  with  full  length 
automatic  brayer  fountain,  duplex  distributor,  vibrating 
roller,  adjustable  rollerways,  safety  feed  guard,  counter 
and  power  fixtures.  This  press  is  also  made  in  size  of 
15x21  inches.  Both  sizes  can  be  furnished  complete  for 
operation  by  individual  electric  motor. 

Unusual  jobs  are  done  with  ease  and  at  an  extra  profit 
with  THE  GOLDING  ART  JOBBER! 


TABLET  PRESS 


BOSTON  CUTTER 


The  Golding  Tablet  Press  is  an  excellent  device  for 
padding  and  bundling  stationery  and  padding  discarded 
stationery  for  scratch  pads.  It  is  made  in  two  sizes, 
the  larger  size  holding  up  to  five  thousand  sheets  of 
stock  of  size  up  to  SlAxi6  inches. 


An  ideal  appliance  for  cutting  and  trimming  single 
sheets  of  paper,  cardboard,  wood  veneer,  thin  leather, 
canvas  and  rubber  fabric,  cloth,  etc.  Has  adjustable 
front,  back  and  side  gages  of  steel,  iron  frame;  ma¬ 
hogany  table  and  knives  of  best  tool  steel  tempered  for 
long  wear.  Made  in  sizes  12,  16,  24,  and  36  inches. 


--•6(39)31— 
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He  wanted  eight  distinct  colors 
He  found  twelve! 

THE  advertising  manager  of  a  nationally  known 
concern  needed  eight  distinct  colors  in  an  inex¬ 
pensive  bond  paper  to  use  for  certain  forms. 

He  told  us  that  he  had  investigated  every  sulphite  bond 
paper  on  the  market  and  could  notfind  the  colors.  “I’ve 
looked  at  them  all,”  he  said.  “It’s  no  use.  There’s  not 
enough  difference  between  them.” 

But  we  found  that  he  hadn’t  seen  Basic  Bond.  We  sent 
him  samples.  Right  back  came  an  enthusiastic  letter.  “I 
wanted  eight  colors.  I  found  twelve — and  they’re  dis¬ 
tinctive,  just  what  I  need!”  he  wrote.  “Basic  Bond  is 
the  only  paper  of  its  kind  that  offers  such  advantages 
in  color.” 

Twelve  easily  recognized,  distinct  colors  l 


THE  WHITAKER  PAPER  COMPANY 
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better 

paper 


better 


Ideas  for  1923 

EACH  year,  for  several  years,  S.  D.  Warren  Company  has 
issued  a  series  of  booklets  designed  to  be  helpful  to  any 
person  who  planned,  prepared,  or  used  direct-by-mail  ad¬ 
vertising. 

These  helps  took  the  form  of  books,  bulletins,  or  pamphlets 
and  were  distributed  to  advertising  men,  printers,  engravers, 
art  services,  and  other  advertising  affiliations  through  local 
paper  merchants  who  sell  Warren’s  Standard  Printing  Papers. 

While  they  were  demonstrative  of  the  uses  and  qualities  of 
Warren  Standard  Printing  Papers,  they  were  intended  to  be 
of  constructive  help  in  preparing  sales  stuff  that  was  printable, 
comely,  modern,  and  legible. 

The  1923  series  will  present  new  thoughts  and  examples  of 
combining  art  with  horse  sense.  They  are  the  work  of  our 
advertising  department  in  cooperation  with  a  Committee  of 
Paper  Merchants  and  George  Batten  Company,  Inc. 

If  you  are  interested  in  these  pieces  as  they  come  out,  write 
us,  telling  the  nature  of  your  position  and  the  chief  printing 
problem  you  have  to  encounter. 

S.  D.  WARREN  COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

WARRE  N’s 

STANDARD  PRINTING  PAPERS 


Printind  Papers 


-h6[42^~ 
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SUNBURST  COVERS 


Caution 

As  every  printer  knows,  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  selecting  the  cover  paper  for  a  book¬ 
let  job,  in  order  to  find  one  that  will  produce 
the  proper  background  for  the  design. 

SUNBURST  never  fails,  as  it  possesses  an 
ideal  printing  surface,  while  the  diversity  of 
tones  afford  a  harmonious  background  for 
every  possible  color  combination.  Sunburst 
Paper  is  so  decorative  in  itself  that  it  adds 
distinction  to  even  the  most  unpretentious 
cover  design. 


HAMPDEN  GLAZED  PAPER  &CARD  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


“CONSTRUCTIVE  COVER 
DESIGNING” 

Is  the  title  of  a  large  leather  bound  Poster  Designing 
Book  we  will  publish  this  spring.  Why  Sunburst 
Paper  helps  to  produce  striking  and  artistic  designs  is 
more  easily  shown  than  told,  so  we  have  put  into  this 
book  75  full  page  11  x  14  poster  cover  designs,  repro¬ 
duced  in  75  different  color  combinations.  These  de¬ 
signs  are  all  original  drawings,  never  have  been  used 
before  and  are  at  once  an  art  exhibit,  a  graphic  arts 
reference  book,  a  printers’  working  manual,  and  the 
salesman’s  order-getter. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  page  is  a  coupon  requesting  full 
information  about  Constructive  Cover  Designing. 
Fill  in  and  mail  at  once  to  obtain  our  special  pre-pub¬ 
lication  offer. 


- fill  in,  clip  and  mail 

HAMPDEN  GLAZED  PAPER  &  CARD  CO. 

HOLYOKE,  MASS. 

I  am  interested  in  “Constructive  Cover  Designing”  and  would  like 
full  particulars  of  your  Pre-Publication  offer. 


Name  .  . 
Address 
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Benjamin  Franklin  made 

good  as  a  printer  —  both  as 
a  craftsman  and  a  business 
man  —  because  he  used  the 
same  methods  and  ideas  now 
being  sent  out  through  the 
Franklin  Printers  Service 

The  spirit  of  dear  old  Ben  prevails 
in  every  feature  of  the  Service  — 
a  respect  for  the  interests  of  the 
customer  and  a  fair  return  to  the 
printer  —  and  always  the  newest 
ideas  in  printing  and  advertising 

QIk  Porte  publishing  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City.Utab 
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45.7%  Annual  Savings  on  Original  Cost 

of  the 

Meisel  Transfer  Press 


By  installing  this  remarkable  transfer  printing  machine 
—one  of  the  finest  types  of  modern  rotary  printing 
press — the  Chicago  Surface  Lines  have  not  only  solved 
their  complicated  transfer  problems,  but  they  have  been 
able  to  save  the  investment  cost  of  the  installation  in 
a  little  over  two  years.  They  print  them  at  the  rate  of 
121,000,000  a  month  or  approximately  530,000  per  work¬ 
ing  hour.  These  figures  can  be  found  in  their  annual 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  January  31,  1920. 


The  latest  Chicago  report — for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
January  31,  1922 — shows  that  they  have  actually  reduced 
the  cost  of  printing  transfers  to  9.3  cents  per  thousand. 
Included  with  that  year’s  transfers  were  more  than  a 
hundred  million  printed  as  rebate  slips  in  case  the  eight- 
cent  fare  was  not  sustained.  They  also  printed  their 
form  notices.  These  points  merely  indicate  the  wide 
range  of  usefulness  of  the  MEISEL  Press. 

Similar  installations  are  saving  money  for  the  railways 
in  St.  Louis,  Brooklyn  and  New  York. 


With  a  Meisel  Rotary  Press  you  can  get 
what  you  want  when  you  want  it. 

Write  us  what  you  want  to  accomplish. 

We  will  supply  the  press  to  do  it. 

MEISEL  PRESS  MFG.  CO. 

946  DORCHESTER  AVE.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


WESEL  Final  Base 


Permanency 

NO  upkeep  costs, 
replacements  are 
rare — Base  and  Hook 
both  are  built  for  last¬ 
ing  service. 

If 


Its  Permanency  is  another  rea¬ 
son  why  the  Wesel  Final  Base  is 
the  most  economical  and  satis¬ 
factory. 


r 


F.  Wesel  Manufacturing  Co. 
72-80  Cranberry  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Branch:  431  So.  Dearborn  St. 
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The  Latest  Single  and  Double  Web  Electro-Plate 
Magazine  Presses  for  black  and  color  printing 


The  above  picture  shows  the  very  latest  and  most  up-to-date  Electro-Plate  Single  Web  Printing 
Press  with  Folder  for  printing  and  folding  signatures  of  the  highest  quality,  producing  96  pages 
to  every  revolution  at  5000  revolutions  per  hour. 

Two  of  these  presses  built  for  Cuneo-Henneberry  Co.,  Chicago;  one  for  Art  Color  Printing  Co.,  New  York 
City ;  one  for  R.  R.  Donnelly  &  Sons  Co.,  Chicago. 


SCHWARTZ,  SEYMOUR  &  CO.,  Inc. 

Designers,  Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of 

Printing  Presses  and  Printing  Press  Machinery 
New  York  Office:  209  WEST  38th  STREET  Plant:  ALDENE,  NEW  JERSEY 


The  “ Cox-O-Type ”  Patented  Flat  type- 
form  Web  Press  for  printing  and  folding 
either  4,  6  or  8  page  7  column  nezvspapers. 


ALSO  BUILDERS  OF  HIGH  SPEED 
STEREOTYPE  NEWSPAPER  WEB 
PRESSES  OF  ALL  CAPACITIES. 


5)<§Ra 
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2V0  Increase  in  Machine  Units 


THINKwhat 
it  means  to  you 

printers  who  are  operating  your 
plants  under  obsolete  hand' fed  conditions, 
when  by  the  simple,  safe  investment  in 
MILLER  AUTOMATIC  FEEDERS 
you  at  once  realize  dividends  of  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  increase  in  production,  with  no  increase  in 
machine  units  and  the  assurance  of  a  saving  of  any' 
where  from  25  to  50  per  cent  in  operating  costs! 

If  you  really  have  had  your  fill  of  disappointments, 
traceable  to  the  unstable  human  element  of  hand' 
feeding,  there  is  a  way  out.  The  answer  is: 

MILLER  FEEDERS 

Thousands  are  using  them,  why  not  you?  Your 
request  will  bring  full  particulars,  prices  and  terms/ 
explains  how  you  can  put  MILLER  FEEDERS 
on  your  payroll, and  let  them  “pay  as  they  earn.” 

Miller  Saw'Trimmer  Co. 

PITTSBURGH,  U.S.A. 


//T  MILLER 

Ideal  Unit 


Branches:  Atlanta  -  Boston  '  Chicago  -  Dallas 
Detroit  -  Los  Angeles  -  Minneapolis 


DOUBLE  PRODUCTION 
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Are  YOU  profiting5  by 
non-distribution  ? 


Or  paying  for  expensive 
hand  distribution? 


Save  Money  with  Display  Intertypes 


Glance  through  any  issue  of  your  newspaper, 
or  any  of  your  job  work,  and  note  how  much 
display  type  is  set  in  36-point  and  smaller 
sizes. 

Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  you  could 
save  by  setting  all  that  display  composition — 
up  to  full  width  36-point  bold — on  Intertypes? 

Of  course  you  would  need  a  wide  range  of 
sizes  and  faces.  We  have  them.  And  we  also 
have  machines  so  flexible  that  the  operator 
changes  from  one  face  to  another  as  quickly 
as  a  hand  compositor  can  change  from  one 
type  case  to  another. 

Display  composition  on  Intertype  slugs  is 
very  profitable.  It  saves  time.  The  slugs  are 
easy  to  handle,  easy  to  make  up.  And  there  is 
no  distribution. 


INTERTYPE 

This  advertisement  was  set  throughout  on  asi  Intertype,  including  the  30-point  display,  in  the  Intertype  Century  Series. 


Incidentally,  the  Intertype  is  the  only  line 
composing  machine  which  sets  display  and 
ordinary  text  composition  on  slugs  up  to  42 
ems  (7  inches)  in  width. 

Let  us  go  into  this  with  you,  without  obliga¬ 
tion  on  your  part,  and  demonstrate  what  you 
could  save  by  setting  display  on  Intertype 
slugs. 

Intertype  Corporation 

50  Court  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Middle  Western  Branch,  Rand-McNally  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Pacific  Coast  Branch,  560  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
Southern  Branch,  160  Madison  Ave.,  Memphis 
Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.,  Ltd. 

England:  Intertype  Ltd.,  15  Britannia  St.,  London,  W.  C.  1 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

FROM  THE  PAINTING  BY  A  CHINESE  ARTIST 

REPRODUCED  BY  PERMISSION  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM  OF  ART 


THE  JAPAN  PA  PE  if  CO  MPA  N  Y 
has  imported  from 

China ,  Japan ,  Korea ,  France ,  Belgium ,  Italy, 
England ,  ,5^<7/V/  Sweden 

a  se  led  ion  of  Handmade  Papers  carrying  the 
charm  and  distindion  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Old  World y  each  sheet  an  example 
of  the  Paper  Makers'  art  and 
suitable  for  fine  hooks 
tS  fine  printing 

JAPAN  PAPER  CO  MPA  N  Y 

Philadelphia  NeW  York  Boston 


M  I J  JH  H  A-HM  HIMAJ.M3H 
t« i t » a  aza/iH'j  a  yh  ozitmiah  3ht  kojii 

HATiJOaO«T3M  JHT  3  0  M  O  12  2  I  M.H  3  a  Y  a  03  330  O#  H  ;OI 
T3A  30  MU32UM 
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While  Franklin's  quiet  memory  climbs  to  Heaven, 

Calming  the  lightning  which  he  thence  hath  riven, 

Or  drawing  from  the  no  less  \ind  led  earth 
Freedom  and  peace  to  that  which  boasts  his  birth. 

—  Byron,  The  Age  of  Bronze 
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The  Business  Paper  of  the  American  Fainting  Industry 
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Twice  a  Month 


Foreign  $5.00 


The  Portraits  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

By  John  Clyde  Oswald 


PORTRAITS  of  few  men  have  been  painted  so 
often  during  lifetime  as  was  the  case  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  His  long  career,  his  varied 
pursuits,  his  distinguished  accomplishments  and  con¬ 
sequent  fame,  the  fact  that  he  lived  for  many  years 
each  in  three  different  countries — all  these  circum¬ 
stances  added  together  made  for  both  quantity  and 
variety  in  his  portraiture. 

Charles  Henry  Hart,  whose  researches  added 
greatly  to  Franklin  lore,  said  in  an  article  in  Mc¬ 
Clure’s  magazine  in  1897  that  only  sixteen  Franklin 
portraits,  many  of  them  replicas,  could  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  authenticated.  All  others  he  rejected  as  “apoc¬ 
ryphal,”  as  being  based  upon  some  other  painting 
or  piece  of  sculpture  and  therefore  not  made  from 
life  or  as  being  a  portrait  of  some  person  other  than 
Franklin  and  wrongly  ascribed. 

Franklin,  like  Washington,  found  sitting  for  his 
portrait  an  irksome  task.  Under  date  of  June  25, 
1780,  he  wrote  from  France  to  Thomas  Digges  in 
part  as  follows : 

I  have  at  the  request  of  friends,  sat  so  much  and  so  often  to 
painters  and  statuaries,  that  I  am  perfectly  sick  of  it.  I  know 
of  nothing  so  tedious  as  sitting  hours  in  one  fixed  posture.  I 
would  nevertheless  do  it  once  more  to  oblige  you  if  it  was  neces¬ 
sary,  but  there  are  already  so  many  good  likenesses  of  the  face, 
that  if  the  best  of  them  is  copied  it  will  probably  be  better  than  a 
new  one,  and  the  body  is  only  that  of  a  lusty  man  which  need 
not  be  drawn  from  the  life;  any  artist  can  add  such  a  body 
to  the  face.  Or  it  may  be  taken  from  Chamberlin's  print.  I 
hope  therefore  you  will  excuse  me.  The  face  Miss  Georgiana  has 
is  thought  here  to  be  the  most  perfect.  Ornaments  and  emblems 
are  best  left  to  the  fancy  of  the  painter. 

More  than  a  month  previously  he  had  written  to 
Fournier,  the  French  type  founder,  a  letter  in  French 
which  has  been  translated,  as  follows: 

I  speak  French  so  poorly  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that 
you  did  not  understand  me  in  connection  with  the  portrait  that 
you  desired.  When  I  mentioned  Mr.  Duplessis  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  telling  you  that  the  artist  having  made  a  good  por¬ 
trait  of  me  in  large  size  for  M.  de  Chaumont,  he  could  copy 
it  in  miniature  for  you.  But  as  you  prefer  to  have  it  made 
after  life,  I  have  consented  to  oblige  you  and  pose  for  any 
artist  you  might  wish  to  employ,  although  it  is  a  very  tedious 
matter  for  me  and  I  have  refused  several  already.  It  would 
seem  from  a  few  expressions  in  your  letter  that  you  under¬ 
stand  that  I  pay  the  artist.  Therefore,  we  must  understand  each 
other  better  before  starting,  for  although  I  feel  flattered  at  the 
honor  that  you  will  do  me  to  accept  my  portrait,  I  wish  to 


advise  you  that  I  am  neither  rich  nor  vain  enough  to  have 
copies  made  at  eight  or  ten  louis  each  to  give  them  away  and 
at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  worth  the  ex¬ 
pense  you  wish  to  make  for  them. 

The  most  familiar  and  the  most  famous  portraits 
of  Franklin  are  those  by  Joseph  Sifrede  Duplessis, 
who  many  times  painted  “le  grand  Americain,”  as 
Franklin  was  called  in  France.  Duplessis’s  portraits 
of  Franklin  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Philadelphia,  the  Corcoran 
Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,'  the  Metropolitan  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Art,  New  York,  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  several  others  are  in  pri¬ 
vate  hands.  The  New  York  Historical  Society 
possesses  what  is  either  an  original  Duplessis  or  a 
good  copy.  It  was  purchased  by  Louis  Durr  and 
presented  by  will  with  more  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  other  paintings  to  the  Society  on  Mr.  Durr’s 
death  in  1880.  It  is  accepted  by  experts  as  a  genuine 
Duplessis,  but  is  not  signed  or  inscribed  on  the  back, 
and  there  is  no  record  of  its  history. 

Duplessis  was  conservator  of  the  Museum  at  Ver¬ 
sailles  and  an  Academician,  who  painted  portraits  of 
personages  of  distinction,  among  them  Louis  XVI 
and  the  French  Monarch’s  great  Director-General 
of  Finances,  James  Necker.  A  contemporaneous 
French  references  to  Duplessis  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
“was  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  intelligence,  by  his 
effect  of  light  on  flesh  and  accessories,  by  a  free  pen¬ 
cil,  much  feeling  and  correct  coloring.”  A  statue  was 
erected  in  Versailles  to  his  memory  and  one  of  the 
city’s  streets  bears  his  name. 

The  Duplessis  portraits,  excepting  the  pastel  in 
the  New  York  Library,  are  known  as  “fur  collar” 
portraits.  Duplessis  painted  the  first  one  in  1778  for 
M.  Donatien  le  Ray  de  Chaumont,  mentioned  in  the 
letter  to  Fournier,  previously  quoted,  whose  “petite 
maison”  at  Versailles  Franklin  occupied.  Richard  S. 
Greenough,  the  sculptor  who  did  the  Franklin  statue 
in  front  of  the  City  Hall  in  Boston,  is  cjuoted  as  say¬ 
ing  that  Franklin’s  fondness  for  fur  in  his  pictures  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  fur  was  used  as  a  professional 
badge  by  the  early  printers.  Where  Mr.  Greenough 
got  his  information  is  not  known. 
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Wilson  Chamberlin  Martin 

Early  portraits  showing  the  wig  which  Franklin  afterwards  discarded  for  the  fur  cap 


The  Duplessis  pastel  was  done  in  1783.  It  was 
presented  by  Franklin  to  M.  Louis  Veillard,  Mayor 
of  Passy,  the  district  in  which  Franklin  lived,  to 
whom  was  presented  also  the  original  manuscript  of 
the  famous  autobiography.  The  pastel  is  a  gift  from 
John  Bigelow,  at  one  time  United  States  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States  to  the  Court  of  Versailles,  to 
the  New  York  Public  Library.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
it  was  Mr.  Bigelow  who  discovered  the  original  man¬ 
uscript  of  the  autobiography,  both  it  and  the  Du¬ 
plessis  pastel  being  in  the  possession  of  M.  de  Senar- 
mont,  a  member  of  the  Le  Veillard  family  by  mar¬ 
riage.  The  pastel  hangs  not  in  one  of  the  exhibition 
rooms  in  the  Public  Library,  but  in  the  trustees’ 
room,  where  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Bigelow’s  gift  it  is 
to  remain. 

Another  portrait  painted  by  Duplessis  in  1778  has 
recently  come  under  the  ownership  of  a  private  col¬ 
lector  in  New  York,  Col.  Michael  Friedsam.  Franklin 


presented  this  portrait  at  the  close  of  his  ministry  in 
Paris  to  the  Perier  Brothers,  engineers  and  owners 
of  the  famous  Chaillot  fire  engine,  with  whom  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  and  in  whose  family, 
until  the  purchase  by  Col.  Friedsam,  it  had  since  re¬ 
mained. 

A  miniature  of  the  “fur  collar”  variety  by  Du¬ 
plessis  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Edward  P.  (Ellen  Duane) 
Davis,  of  Philadelphia,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Frank¬ 
lin. 

The  earliest  authentic  portrait  of  Franklin  is  the 
one  painted  by  Matthew  Pratt  in  Philadelphia  in 
1757,  just  before  Franklin  at  the  age  of  fifty-one 
left  upon  his  first  mission  to  England  as  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Colonies.  Pratt  was  an  Amer¬ 
ican  artist  who  was  practically  self-taught,  having 


Metropolitan  Museum 


Boston  Museum 

Three  of  the  several  paintings  by  Duplessis 


Friedsam 
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Folger  Cochin  Wright 

A  familiar  and  two  unfamiliar  Franklin  portraits.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  publication  01  the  Folger  portrait 


had  no  foreign  training.  He  was  born  in  1734  and 
lived  to  be  seventy-one  years  of  age.  His  father  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Franklin. 

The  Mason  Chamberlin  portrait  was  done  in  1762 
and  therefore  represents  F  ranklin  at  fifty-six  years 
of  age.  Chamberlin  was  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  exhibited  the  portrait  at 
the  Society  of  Artists  in  1763.  It  was  bought  by 
Joshua  Bates,  an  American  banker  who  lived  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Baring  Broth¬ 
ers.  Bates  served  as  umpire  when  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  could  not  agree  in  their  attempt  to  settle  the 
claims  growing  out  of  the  war  of  1812.  Bates  died 
in  1864  and  the  portrait  passed  to  his  daughter, 
who  had  married  M.  Sylvain  Van  de  Weyer,  for  many 
years  Belgian  minister  in  London.  It  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  M.  Knoedler  &  Co.  of  New  York,  by 
whose  permission  it  has  been  reproduced  in  the  origi¬ 
nal  colors  in  this  connection.  Jared  Sparks,  Frank¬ 


lin’s  biographer,  designated  the  portrait  as  “one  of  the 
best  ever  taken  of  Dr.  Franklin.”  Franklin  in  a  letter 
to  Mrs.  Deborah  Franklin  dated  September  1,  1773, 
said : 

To  the  French  edition  they  have  prefixed  a  print  of  your  old 
husband,  which,  though  a  copy  of  that  by  Chamberlin,  has 
got  so  French  a  countenance  that  you  would  take  him  for  one 
of  that  lively  nation. 

Chamberlin  painted  an  original  and  a  replica  of 
Franklin.  Harvard  University  possesses  a  copy  by 
G.  D.  Leslie. 

Benjamin  Wilson  painted  several  portraits  of 
Franklin.  One  of  them,  done  in  1759,  hangs  in  the 
White  House  at  Washington.  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  Mrs.  Deborah  Franklin  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British  un¬ 
der  Lord  Howe,  in  1777.  A  number  of  British  officers, 
among  them  the  ill-fated  Major  John  Andre,  occu¬ 
pied  the  Franklin  residence  and  when  they  left  Major 
Andre  took  with  him  the  Wilson  portrait  of  Franklin, 


Duplessis  pastel  Greuze  Peale] 

Contemporaneous  portraits  showing  Franklin’s  appearance'without  wig  or  fur  cap 
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which  he  later  presented  to  General  Sir  Charles  Grey. 
Franklin  in  a  letter  written  in  Philadelphia  in  1788, 
after  his  return  from  Prance  spoke  of  this  theft  as 
follows:  “Our  English  enemies,  when  they  were  in 
possession  of  this  city  and  this  house,  made  a  prisoner 
of  my  portrait,  and  carried  it  off  with  them,  leaving 
that  of  its  companion,  my  wife,  a  kind  of  widow.” 
This  letter  was  written  to  Mine.  Lavoisier,  who  was 
herself  an  artist,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  painting 
of  Franklin  by  her.  He  concluded  by  saying:  “You 
have  replaced  the  husband,  and  the  lady  seems  to 
smile,  as  well  pleased.” 

The  Wilson  portrait  in  Washington  hung  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  in  Howick  House,  the  ancestral 
home  of  the  Greys,  and  it  was  seen  there  by  < Joseph 
H.  Choate,  Ambassador  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  who  suggested  that  it  ought 
to  be  returned  to  the  United  States  and  that  1906, 
the  two  hundreth  anniversary  of  Franklin’s  birth, 
would  be  an  appropriate  date  for  the  restoration. 
The  suggestion  appealed  favorably  to  Earl  Grey, 
the  head  of  the  family  and  at  that  time  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  and  the  portrait  was  later  sent 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  placed  in  the  White  House,  where  it 
will  doubtless  remain  permanently.  It  was  replaced 
in  Earl  Grey’s  home  by  a  copy  made  by  William  M. 
Chase. 

It  will  be  noted  that  like  the  Martin  and  Chamber¬ 
lin  portraits,  it  shows  Franklin  wearing  a  wig,  which 
article  he  discarded  in  later  years.  He  said  of  the 
portrait  that  it  was  “allowed  by  those  who  have  seen 
it  to  have  great  merit  as  a  picture  in  every  respect.” 

Benjamin  Wilson  (1731-1788)  was  a  student  of 
electricity  and  it  was  but  natural  that  he  and  Frank¬ 
lin  should  become  friends.  He  wrote  a  number  of 
books  on  the  subject  and  was  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  which  awarded  him  a  gold  medal.  In  addition 
to  being  a  painter  he  was  also  an  etcher  of  ability. 

Joseph  Wright,  a  painter  of  Franklin  portraits, 
has  not  usually  been  given  more  than  passing  men¬ 
tion  in  discussions  of  the  subject,  but  in  the  light  of 
recent  discoveries  he  is  evidently  entitled  to  much 
more  notice  than  that.  According  to  Mr.  Hart,  who 
wrote  an  extensive  communication  to  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Magazine  of  History,  published  in  July,  1908, 
Wright  painted  three  and  possibly  four  portraits  of 
Franklin.  He  was  the  son  of  Patience  Wright,  an 
American  artist,  who  modeled  a  portrait  in  wax  of 
Franklin  that  he  presented  to  Mary  Hewson,  the 
married  daughter  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  at  whose  house 
in  Craven  Street,  London,  he  lived  while  agent  for 
the  Colonies  in  England.  It  descended  from  her  to  her 
grandson,  C.  S.  Bradford  of  West  Chester,  Pa. 

Joseph  Wright  (1756-1793)  was  born  in  Borden- 
town,  N.  J.  He  studied  in  London  under  Benjamin 
West  and  John  Hoppner.  He  painted  portraits  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward  George  IV  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  George  Washington.  The  latter  said  of  him 
that  he  “is  thought  on  a  former  occasion  to  have 
taken  a  better  likeness  of  me  than  any  other  painter 
has  done.”  Washington  appointed  him  the  first  en¬ 
graver  and  die  sinker  to  the  United  States  Mint,  lo¬ 
cated  in  Philadelphia.  He  designed  the  first  United 


States  coins  and  medals.  In  his  will  he  described  him¬ 
self  as  “miniature  painter  and  engraver.” 

It  was  Mr.  Hart’s  belief,  based  upon  exhaustive 
research,  that  the  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  ascribed  by  the  Society  as 
“anonymous”  and  the  portraits  in  the  Corcoran  Gal¬ 
lery  of  Art  in  Washington  ascribed  to  Duplessis, 
that  in  the  Boston  Public  Library,  ascribed  to  Greuze, 
and  that  owned  by  the  descendants  of  Richard  Os¬ 
wald  in  their  ancestral  home  in  Auchincruive,  Ayr¬ 
shire,  Scotland,  were  all  executed  by  Joseph  Wright. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Richard  Oswald  was 
the  “go-between”  in  the  negotiations  which  finally 
brought  an  end  to  the  war  between  England  and  the 
American  Colonies.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Commission,  to  the  British  members  of  which  Caleb 
Whitefoord  was  secretary.  Whitefoord’s  correspond¬ 
ence  shows  that  he  employed  Wright  to  paint  at  least 
three  portraits  of  Franklin.  In  a  letter  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Philosophical  Society  dated  February  25,  1791, 
accepting  membership  in  that  body,  he  mentions  the 
Franklin  portrait  by  Wright  which  he  says  he  had 
presented  to  the  Royal  Society.  The  accompanying 
halftone  of  it  was  made  from  a  photogravure  repro¬ 
duction  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
accompanying  Mr.  Hart’s  article. 

William  Hodgson  acted  for  exchanges  of  Amer¬ 
ican  and  British  prisoners  during  the  war.  In  a  letter 
written  by  him  October  14,  1782,  he  says:  “If  the 
above  bill  on  L’Orient  is  honored  you  will  please  to 
apply  the  whole  or  what  part  you  please  to  Mr. 
Wright  for  the  picture,  which  when  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  offers,  I  am  expecting.”  The  Corcoran  Gal¬ 
lery  picture  was  purchased  in  1885  from  Henry 
Stevens  and  is  inscribed:  “This  portrait  of  Dr. 
Franklin  was  painted  in  Paris  in  1782  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  Mr.  William  Hodgson  of  Coleman 
Street  as  a  token  of  his  regard  and  friendship.”  Mr. 
Hart  believed  this  statement  to  have  been  made  in 
error  so  far  as  the  presentation  by  Franklin  to  Hodg¬ 
son  is  concerned  and  that  the  painting  is  the  one  by 
Wright  paid  for  by  Hodgson  as  stated  in  his  letter. 

The  portrait  referred  to  as  being  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  presented  to  it  by  Gardner 
Brewer  in  1872.  In  1859  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Joseph  Parkes,  son-in-law  of  Joseph  Priestley,  the 
English  scientist,  who  will  be  recalled  as  the  long¬ 
time  friend  and  correspondent  of  Franklin. 

Richard  Oswald  and  Benjamin  Franklin  exchanged 
portraits.  It  was  because  of  the  three-cornered  asso¬ 
ciation  between  Oswald,  Caleb  Whitefoord  and  Joseph 
Wright,  and  the  further  fact  that  the  location  of 
none  of  the  Wright  portraits  was  at  that  time  def¬ 
initely  known,  that  Hart  attributed  the  portrait  in 
the  possession  of  Oswald’s  heirs  to  Wright. 

R.  A.  Oswald,  a  direct  descendant,  wrote  in  1892 
that  the  portrait  resembles  the  Duplessis  originals 
and  that  he  thought  it  was  by  that  artist,  although 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  that  effect.  The  Wright 
and  Duplessis  portraits  were  painted  at  points  not 
very  far  distant  in  point  of  time  and  there  is  there¬ 
fore  a  marked  resemblance  in  them. 

Jean  Baptiste  Greuze,  a  Burgundian,  born  in  1725 
and  who  lived  to  be  eighty1  years  of  age,  is  probably 
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Guillaume  Longacre 

Three  interesting  copies  of  franklin  portraits 


Vanloo 


the  best  known  of  the  painters  who  did  portraits  of 
Franklin.  His  was  a  pastel,  executed  in  1777.  It  was 
thus  described  by  a  contemporaneous  French  writer: 
“The  portrait  of  Franklin  is  especially  notable.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  characteristic  ex¬ 
pression.  We  there  see  kindliness  happily  allied  to 
high  spirit  ;  an  equal  love  of  humanity  and  hatred  of 
tyranny.” 

A  copy  by  Guillaume  said  to  be  of  the  Greuze 
painting  is  owned  by  the  Virginia  Historical  Society, 
Richmond,  Va.  The  original  painting  was  given  by 
Franklin  to  M.  Beyer,  a  French  inventor,  employed 
by  the  French  Government  to  superintend  the  con¬ 
struction  and  arrangement  of  lightning  rods  on  the 
public  edifices  and  monuments  of  Paris.  He  gives  the 
following  account  of  an  invention  suggested  by  Dr. 
Franklin  :  “M.  Franklin,  during  his  residence  at  Paris, 
desired  to  have  a  means  of  writing  without  being  seen. 
I  invented  for  him  des  tablettes •  mecaniques,  by  means 
of  whi  ch  one  may  write  in  his  pocket  without  looking 
at  what  he  writes,  and  without  danger  of  making 
mistakes.”  The  portrait  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  presented  in  re¬ 
turn  for  this  kindness. 

It  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
painting  by  Greuze.  It  seems  rather 
a  combination  of  ideas  suggested 
by  the  portraits  by  Peale  and  Van¬ 
loo. 

David  Martin  (1736-1798)  a 
Scottish  painter  and  mezzotint  en¬ 
graver,  painted  what  is  known  as 
the  “thumb  portrait”  in  1767, 
while  Franklin  was  in  England.  It 
descended  to  one  of  Franklin’s 
sister’s  grand  -  daughters  from 
Robert  Alexander,  an  Edinburgh 
business  man,  who  was  its  orig¬ 
inal  purchaser  and  one  of  whose 
descendants  she  had  married. 

Franklin  evidently  was  pleased 
with  the  portrait,  for  he  ordered 


a  replica,  which  he  left  by  his  will  to  the  Supreme 
Executive  Council  of  Philadelphia. 

Charles  Nicholas  Cochin  the  Younger  (1715-1790) 
drew  what  is  known  as  the  “fur  cap  portrait”  in 
1777,  a  year  after  Franklin  arrived  in  Paris  to 
take  up  his  duties  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
newly-formed  American  nation.  The  original  is  now 
lost.  Franklin  had  written,  a  few  days  after  his 
arrival  in  Paris  to  Mary  Hewson  in  London :  “Fig¬ 
ure  to  yourself  an  old  man  with  gray  hair,  appear¬ 
ing  under  a  Martin  fur  cap  among  the  powdered 
heads  of  Paris.  It  is  this  odd  figure  that  salutes  you 
with  handfuls  of  blessings  on  you  and  your  little 
ones.”  Three  days  later  the  French  police  entered 
this  description  on  their  record:  “Dr.  Franklin  lately 
arrived  in  this  country.  This  Quaker  wears  the  full 
costume  of  his  sect.  He  has  an  agreeable  physiog¬ 
nomy,  spectacles  always  on  his  eyes,  but  little  hair; 
a  fur  cap  is  always  on  his  head.  He  wears  no  powder; 
tidy  in  his  dress  ;  very  white  linen.  His  only  defence 
is  a  walking  stick.” 


Sumner  Elmer 


Doubtful  Franklin  portraits 
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A  letter  written  by  Thomas  Pownall  to  Franklin, 
February  28,  1783,  is  evidence  that  Benjamin  West 
painted  a  portrait  of  Franklin,  but  its  whereabouts 
is  unknown.  The  letter  says:  “I  am  this  day  made 
happy  by  having  received  and  hung  up  an  excellent 
portrait  of  you,  my  old  friend,  copied  from  that 
which  West  did  for  you.”  West  is  said  to  have  made 
a  pencil  sketch  of  an  unidentified  bust  of  Franklin 
that  was  bought  by  John  Wanamaker  at  the  sale  of 
the  collection  of  ex-Governor  Samuel  W.  Penny- 
packer  of  Pennsylvania  in  1905.  In  West’s  uncom¬ 
pleted  study  in  oil  of  “the  United  States  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  1782  to  Sign  the  Treaty  of  Independence” 
Franklin  appears  as  one  of  the  five.  West  (1738- 
1820)  was  born  in  Chester  (now  Delaware)  County, 
Penn.  He  spent  three  years  in  Rome,  going  to  Lon¬ 
don  in  1763.  George  III  appointed  him  historical 
painter  to  the  Court,  and  offered  him  knighthood, 
which  he  refused.  He  was  the  first  painter  to  abandon 
Greek  and  Roman  and  introduce  modern  costumes  in 
historical  paintings.  He  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral. 

What  is  called  the  Yanloo  portrait  has  been  ad¬ 
mirably  reproduced  from  a  contemporaneous  print 
in  color.  But  little  is  known  of  it.  There  were  two 
French  painters,  brothers,  named  Yanloo,  but  the 
survivor  of  the  two  died  in  1765,  eleven  years  before 
Franklin  went  to  live  in  France,  although  he  had 
previously  made  visits  there.  It  is  within  the  possi¬ 
bilities  that  one  or  both  of  the  Yanloos  may  have  been 
in  London  during  Franklin’s  long  residence  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Mrs.  Oliver  Champlain  made  a  copy  of  the  Van- 
loo  portrait  that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  private 
owner. 

The  portrait  by  Charles  W.  Peale  (1711-1827). 
a  pupil  of  Benjamin  West,  the  last  to  be  made  during 
Franklin’s  lifetime,  was  painted  in  1787.  Franklin 
was  eighty-one  years  of  age  and  was  serving  as  gov¬ 
ernor  (or  president,  as  it  was  called  then)  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  was  also  attending  the  sessions  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention.  Peale  wTas  born  at  Ches¬ 
terton,  Md.,  and  was  apprenticed  to  a  saddler  at  An¬ 
napolis.  He  first  studied  art  in  Boston  under  Copley 
nnd  later  under  W est  in  London.  Returning  to  Amer¬ 
ica,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  American  Army. 
He  painted  several  portraits  of  Washington  and  also 
of  most  of  the  prominent  men  of  his  time. 

A  Franklin  portrait  by  J.  B.  Longacre  hangs  in 


the  Governor’s  office  in  the  State  Capitol  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  It  was  copied  from  the  Duplessis  miniature 
owned  by  Mrs.  Davis  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Folger  portrait  is  so  called  because  it  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Folger  family  for  more  than  a 
century.  Abiah  Folger,  Josiah  Franklin’s  second 
wife,  was  Benjamin  t  ranklin’s  mother.  The  portrait 
was  made  in  Philadelphia  probably  between  1750  and 
1757.  It  w'as  presented  by  him  to  the  Folger  family, 
then  living  on  Nantucket  Island.  It  passed  to  a  Mrs. 
Temple  and  was  owned  by  her  and  her  descendants 
for  a  long  time.  The  name  of  the  artist  is  unknown. 

Among  the  portraits  of  doubtful  authenticity  the 
earliest  is  called  the  Sumner.  It  is  in  Memorial  Hall 
at  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.  The  artist 
is  unknown.  It  is  said  to  have  been  presented  by 
Franklin  to  John  Franklin  of  Newport,  who  married 
the  grandmother  of  Thomas  W.  Sumner  of  Brook¬ 
line,  Mass.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  Franklin  at 
twenty.  At  that  time  of  his  life  he  was  living  in 
straitened  circumstances  in  London  and  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  he  had  neither  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  the  fine  clothes  shown  in  the  picture  nor 
to  meet  the  expense  of  having  his  portrait  painted. 
He  could  have  borrowed  or  hired  the  clothes,  of 
course,  and  the  expense  of  the  painting  was  not  in¬ 
surmountable,  but  there  is  another  and  better  reason 
for  doubt  about  the  painting.  This  period  of  Frank¬ 
lin’s  life  is  fully  covered  by  the  autobiography,  but 
no  mention  is  made  in  it  of  the  painting.  Other  events 
of  lesser  import  are  set  forth  in  detail,  which  leads  to 
the  belief  that  the  painting  was  not  made  with  Frank¬ 
lin  as  the  original.  Hart  absolutely  rejected  it. 

There  is  a  painting  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  in  New  York  done  by  Stephen  Elmer  and 
known  as  the  Elmer  portrait  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
It  was  engraved  and  published  by  T.  Ryder  in  1782 
with  the  title  of  “The  Politician.”  In  1824  the  plate 
was  re-issued  and  given  the  name  of  Franklin.  It  will 
be  noted  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  any  other 
Franklin  portrait  and  should  not  be  included  among 
them. 

What  was  known  as  the  Gainsborough  portrait  of 
Franklin,  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Lands- 
downe  in  England  is  not  now  regarded  as  a  Franklin 
portrait.  Hart  conjectured  it  to  be  a  portrait  of 
William  Franklin,  Benjamin’s  son,  who  became  royal 
governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey. 


Franklin  a  hero  to  young  folks 

Children  of  long  ago  learned  their  A  B  Cs  from  Franklin  plates  and 
read  Franklin  stories  in  their  books 

By  Wilbur  Macey  Stone 


FOR  a  philosopher,  statesman,  diplomat  and 
scientist  to  have  his  history  and  writings  di¬ 
luted  and  served  as  sustenance  for  infant  minds, 
might  seem  a  doubtful  compliment.  From  another 
viewpoint,  many  of  the  doings  and  sayings  of  our 


Great  Ben  were  of  such  universal  and  homely  appeal 
that  they  were  and  are  cherished  and  chuckled  over 
by  children  from  seven  to  seventy.  Also,  a  couple  of 
generations  ago,  his  shrewd  and  canny  precepts  were 
considered  by  a  thrifty  citizenry  highly  desirable 
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Franklin  ABC  dishes,  used  by  the  kiddies  of  long  ago 


pabulum  for  youth.  The  result  was  that  the  toddling 
infant  had  Franklin  maxims  served  up  to  him  with 
his  porridge  and  alphabet. 

The  ABC  plate  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  but  in 
the  time  of  Abe  Lincoln  no  household  containing  chil¬ 
dren  was  considered  complete  without  its  complement 
of  alphabet  plates,  one  to  a  child.  The  variety  of  these 
sturdy  pieces  of  household  crockery  was  large  but  all 
conformed  to  one  pattern  insofar  as  the  twenty-six 
letters  (I  believe  there  are  twenty-six — ask  my 
grandson,  he  has  just  learned  his,  and  from  an  A  B 
C  plate  at  that)  are  concerned.  These  were  arranged 
in  an  orderly  circle  about  the  outer  ledge  of  the  plate. 
The  letters  were  usually  embossed  in  Roman  capitals 
and  usually  uncolored.  Within  this  border  one  might 
encounter  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  world,  us¬ 
ually  depicted  in  colors  brilliant  enough  to  catch 
and  hold  the  attention  of  the  infantile  owners.  For 
mother’s  darling,  we  have  scenes  on  the  farm,  a  little 
girl  feeding  the  chickens  or  fondling  the  pet  lamb ; 
but  for  the  boy,  so  soon  to  meet  the  hard  and  cold 
world,  sturdier  mental  meat  was  provided  and  the 
most  popular  of  these  proverbial  pills  were  culled 
from  Franklin’s  “Poor  Richard.”  In  bold  letters  they 
were  inscribed  “Dr.  Franklin’s  Maxims”  and  such 
choice  bits  as  the  following  are  woven  around  an 
appropriate  central  picture: 

“By  diligence  and  perseverance  the  mouse  eat  the 
eohle  in  two.  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luck  and 
God  gives  all  things  to  industry.” 

In  the  picture  twro  small  boys  are  examining  in 
wonder  a  great  tree  which  appears  to  have  been  felled 
by  the  usual  woodman’s  axe,  but  I  presume  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  mouse  did  it.  I  fail  to  under¬ 
stand  what  an  “eohle”  is  and  a  careful  search  of  the 
dictionary  has  afforded  no  help. 

Another:  “Want  of  care  does  more  damage  than 
want  of  knowledge,  for  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was 
lost  and  for  want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  wras  lost.”  Illus¬ 
trative  of  this  maxim  we  have  a  stumbling  horse 
plunging  over  the  bridge  into  the  stream.  A  popular 
series  from  the  same  source  was  headed  “Importance 
of  punctuality.”  One  depicts  two  men  at  a  coach  of¬ 
fice  wrho  remark,  “We  are  here  in  good  time,”  while 
belowT  is  inscribed  “Punctuality  gives  weight  to  char¬ 
acter.  Such  a  man  has  made  an  appointment,  I  know7 
he  will  keep  it.”  Another  shows  two  men  in  a  book¬ 


shop  with  a  large  clock  on  the  wall.  Tiie  shopman  re¬ 
marks  to  the  man  who  has  just  entered  “Servants 
and  children  must  be  punctual  when  their  leader  is  so. 
Appointments  indeed  become  debts.” 

Leaving  the  ABC  class  for  a  step  higher,  we  find 
early  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  “The  Franklin  Fam¬ 
ily  Primer:  Containing  a  New  and  Useful  Selection 
of  Moral  Lessons ;  adorned  with  a  great  variety  of 
cuts,  calculated  to  strike  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
Tender  Minds  of  Children.  By  a  Friend  of  Youth.” 
This  little  book  was  printed  by  Benjamin  True,  the 
third  edition  appearing  in  1807.  The  book  is  bound 
in  oak  boards  covered  with  blue  paper,  very  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  New  England  Primer  of  which 
True  printed  at  least  one  edition.  A  woodcut  port  rait 
of  Franklin  faces  the  title  page  and  the  volume  is 
“Dedicated  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin.”  On  the  same  page  with  the  dedication  is  Frank¬ 
lin’s  epitaph,  evidently  considered  a  cheerful  intro¬ 
duction  to  a  child’s  primer.  After  the  usual  a-b,  ab 
and  e-b,  eb,  and  the  spelling  words  up  to  those  of 
three  syllables,  there  is  one  lonesome  page  devoted  to 
“Franklin’s  Golden  Rules,”  the  first  of  which  is 
headed  “Moral,”  followed  by  seven,  headed  “Econom¬ 
ical.”  The  moral  items  begin,  “This  life  is  rather  an 
embryo  state,  a  preparation  for  living.  A  man  is  not 
completely  born  till  he  is  dead.”  Under  the  “Econom- 
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ical”  section  we  have  “Be  studious  in  your  profession 
and  you  will  be  learned.”  “Be  industrious  and  frugal 
and  you  will  be  rich.”  But  even  Franklin  could  not 
promise  continued  happiness,  even  with  riches,  for 
he  next  writes,  “Be  virtuous,  and  in  general,  you  will 
he  happy ;”  also,  “In  all  our  worldly  transactions,  let 
us  guard  against  paying  too  much  for  the  whistle.” 

Next  we  have  a  series  of  Bible  stories  from  that 
of  Adam  and  Eve,  each  illustrated  with  a  full-page 
wood  cut.  The  volume  closes  with  the  inevitable  cate¬ 
chism.  The  ability  to  read  and  recite  the  catechism 


THE  AMERICAN  PRECEPTOR.  5S 

thousand;,  of  thosa  innocent  Indians  thou  hast  butchered, 
without  an  accusation  of  a  crime  !  Remember  there  is  a 
day  coming  when  thou  must  answer  for  ail  thy  barbarities  ! 
What  wouldst  thou  give  to  part  with  the  renown  of  thy 
conquests,  and  to  have  a  conscience  as  pure  and  undisturbed 
as  mine  ? 

Can.  I  feel  the  force  of  thy  words.  They  pierce  mo 
like  daggers.  I  can  never,  never  be  happy,  while  i  retain 
any  memory  of  the  ills  1  have  caused  ! 


Tan  Whistle. 

w  HEN  I  was  a  child,  at  seven  years  old, 
says  Dr.  Franklin,  my  friends  on  a  holiday  filled  my  little 
pockets  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they 
sold  toys  for  children  ;  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound 
of  a  Whistle,  which  I  met  by  the  way,  in  the  bands  of  an¬ 
other  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered,  and  gave  all  my  money 
for  one. 

2.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  ai£t  the 
house,  much  pleased  with  my  Whistle  ;  but  disturbing  all 
the  family.  My  brothers  and  sisters,  and  cousins,  under¬ 
standing  the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me,  1  had  given  fout 
times  as  much  for  it,  as  it  was  worth. 

3.  This  put  me  in  mind  of  what  good  things  I  might 
have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money  And  they  laughed 
at  me  so  much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation  ; 
and  the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  tne  W  histle 
gave  me  pleasure. 

4.  This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to. me  ;  the 
impression  continuing  on  my  mind,  so  that  often  when  I  was 
tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  myself. 
Don’t  give  too  much  for  the  Whistle.  And  so  I  saved  my. 
money 

5.  As  I  grew  up  and  came  into  the  world,  and  observed 
the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many, 
who  gave  too  much  for  the  Whistle. 

6.  When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  cf  court  favors,  sa¬ 
crificing  his  time  in  attendance  atlevees,  his  repose,  his  lib¬ 
erty. 


A  Franklin  story  in  “The  American  Preceptor”  of  1805 

was  the  aim  and  end  of  learning.  By  way  of  poetry, 
just  before  the  catechism,  there  are  a  half  dozen 
pages  lifted  from  that  immortal  work,  Dr.  Watts’ 
“Divine  Songs  for  Children.”  The  cheerful  titles  of 
some  of  these  songs  are,  “Song  of  praise  to  God  for 
Redemption,”  “Against  Lying”  and  “Thoughts  on 
God  and  Death.” 

Reverting  to  Franklin’s  remark  about  “Paying 
too  much  for  the  whistle”  I  find  in  a  dog-eared  and 
much  thumbed  copy  of  “The  American  Preceptor, 
the  first  Connecticut  from  the  twentieth  Boston  edi¬ 
tion,”  published  in  Hartford  in  1805,  the  key  to  this 
even  now  oft  quoted  saying.  When  Franklin  was  a 
boy  of  seven  some  friend  gave  him  a  handful  of  cop¬ 
pers  on  a  holiday.  He  hastened  to  a  toyshop  where 


lie  voluntarily  gave  all  his  wealth  for  a  coveted 
whistle.  When  he  returned  home  his  brothers  and 
sisters  told  him  he  had  given  four  times  its  worth. 
This  so  impressed  and  chagrined  him  that  in  after 
years,  when  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
he  said  to  himself  “Don’t  give  too  much  for  the 
whistle.”  And  so  he  saved  his  money. 

In  this  same  old  “Preceptor”  is  reprinted  Frank¬ 
lin’s  “Advice  to  a  young  tradesman,”  wherein  is  much 
shrewd  and  worldly-wise  instruction  calculated  to 
sharpen  the  wits  of  a  growing  lad.  First  is  that  now 
threadbare  bit  “Remember  that  time  is  money.”  On 
this  he  enlarges  at  some  length.  Then  lie  gives  some 
excellent  advice  on  stalling  a  creditor.  He  says : 

“The  most  trifling  actions  which  affect  a  man’s 
credit  are  to  be  regarded.  The  sound  of  your  ham¬ 
mer  at  five  in  the  morning,  or  nine  at  night,  heard  by 
a  creditor,  makes  him  easy  six  months  longer.”  I  am 
afraid  this  bluff  is  a  bit  antiquated  and  would  not 
work  todaj'.  And  finally',  “In  short,  the  way  to  wealth, 
if  you  desire  it,  is  as  plain  as  the  way  to  market.  It 
depends  chiefly  on  two  words,  industry  and  frugality ; 
that  is,  waste  neither  time  nor  money  but  make  the 
best  use  of  both.” 

An  incomplete  life  of  Franklin,  written  by  himself 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  his  son,  has  persisted  in 
popularity  until  this  dajr.  It  was  early  printed  in 
cheap  form  as  a  story  hook  for  children  and  I  have 
just  finished  reading,  with  much  interest  a  copy  of 
an  edition  published  b}r  Johnson  &  Warner  in 
Philadelphia  in  1809.  This  firm  was  active  for  many 
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years  in  the  publication  of  books  tor  children  and 
this  little  volume  in  oak  boards  is  typical  of  their 
productions.  On  the  inside  of  the  front  cover  is  in¬ 
scribed  “Oliver  A.  Wolcott’s  Book  Chatham  ‘Apriel’ 
the  9,  1811,”  in  a  school-boy  hand.  The  book  is 
printed  on  a  blue-gray  paper  of  cheap  quality  and 
evidently  became  much  dog-eared  with  handling,  as 
a  former  owner  chopped  off  the  outer  corners  of  all 
the  leaves.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work  Franklin 
writes  “A  constant  good  fortune  has  attended  me 
through  every  period  of  life  to  my  present  advanced 
age,  and  when  I  reflect  upon  the  felicity  I  have  en¬ 
joyed,  I  sometimes  say  to  myself,  that,  were  the  ofter 
made  me,  I  would  engage  to  run  again,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end,  the  same  career  of  life.”  Then,  his  train¬ 
ing  as  an  author  and  printer  asserting  itself,  he  adds 
“All  I  would  ask  should  be  the  privilege  of  an  author, 
to  correct,  in  a  second  edition,  certain  errors  of  the 
flrst.”  Some  of  these  “errors”  he  tells  of  quite  frankly 
later  on,  including  certain  amorous  adventures  “be¬ 
yond  the  pale,”  and  which,  in  his  canny  way,  he 
particularly  lamented  because  of  their  “expense  and 
inconvenience.”  This  autobiography  of  Franklin  was 
translated  into  French  and  in  a  recent  English  book 
catalog  is  offered  a  copy,  retranslated  into  English 
and  published  in  London  in  1793. 

In  1878  a  series  of  school  readers  known  as  the 
“Franklin  Readers”  was  published  in  Boston  and 
Frank  B.  Green,  of  Cowperthwait  and  Company, 
rival  publishers  of  school  books  in  Philadelphia,  got 
out  a  burlesque  ridiculing  the  Boston  publications. 
This  was  a  paper  covered  pamphlet  of  twenty-four 
pages  entitled  “The  Benjamin  Franklin  Primer”  and 
bore  on  its  cover  a  cut  of  a  statue  which  resembled 
Daniel  Webster  rather  than  Franklin.  Each  page 
was  devoted  to  a  lesson,  one  of  which,  headed  “Alli¬ 
gator-Crocodile,”  had  a  cut  of  a  man  clinging  to  a 
pole  in  a  swamp  while  about  him  are  several  alli¬ 
gators.  The  legend  below  runs  thus:  “See  James  and 
his  pets.  His  pets  are  fond  of  him.  He  will  soon  feed 
his  pets.”  Lesson  VII  shows  a  man  clinging  to  a  lamp- 
post  and  the  informative  matter  reads  “Is  it  the 
Sun?  No,  it  is  the  Moon.  Is  the  Moon  full?  No,  but 


A  parody  on  a  Franklin  primer 


the  man  is  full.”  This  burlesque  primer  was  very 
popular,  was  reprinted  in  Boston  and  Attleboro, 
Mass.,  and  there  were  sold  more  than  forty  thousand 
copies  of  it.  While  this  primer  was  ostensibly  “milk 
for  babies”  its  subtile  beauties  are  more  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  of  more  mature  years. 

The  shrewd  American  trader  is  still  guided  by  the 
sound  sense  formulated  by  Franklin,  but  our  modern 
efficiency  experts  have  translated  the  homely  phrases 
into  language  more  appealing  to  the  man  in  the 
street.  And  about  the  only  thing  our  present  day 
children  know  of  Franklin  is  that  he  flew  a  kite! 


How  Benjamin  Franklin  became  a  publisher 

A  story  of  two  hundred  years  ago 


The  year  1923  marks  the  two  hundreth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  first  published 
connection  with  the  printing  business.  It  was 
in  the  issue  of  the  New  England  Courant,  published 
in  Boston  by  James  Franklin,  his  elder  brother, 
dated  February  4  to  11,  1723,  that  his  name  first 
appeared  as  publisher.  Although  Benjamin  severed 
his  connection  with  his  brother  and  the  Courant  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  year,  the  statement  continued  to 
appear  that  the  newspaper  was  printed  and  sold  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  for  several  years  thereafter. 

James  Franklin  served  his  apprenticeship  at  the 
printing  business  in  London.  Fie  brought  some  type 


and  a  press  to  Boston  in  1717  and  set  up  for  himself 
in  March  of  that  year.  There  was  one  newspaper  in 
British  North  America  at  the  time,  the  Boston  News 
Letter,  published  by  John  Campbell,  the  postmaster 
of  Boston  and  printed  by  Bartholemew  Green.  News¬ 
paper  publishing  could  not  have  been  very  profitable, 
since  Campbell  had  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  for  thirteen  years  and  was  to  continue  to  do  so 
for  two  years  more.  One  reason  for  his  monopoly, 
however,  may  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  side  of  the  enterprise ;  it  was  that  a  newspaper 
could  not  very  well  circulate  excepting  through  the 
post  office,  and  it  was  considered  the  prerogative  of 
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the  postmaster  to  refuse  circulation  to  any  news¬ 
paper  other  than  his  own. 

In  1719  a  new  postmaster  was  appointed  and  he 
proceeded  to  establish  a  new  newspaper,  calling  it 
the  Boston  Gazette.  Having  no  printshop  of  his  own, 
he  employed  James  Franklin  to  print  the  Gazette,  an 
arrangement  that  terminated  seven  months  later 
with  another  change  in  postmasters. 

James  Franklin  seems  to  have  liked  his  first  brief 
taste  of  newspaper  printing,  for  he  determined  to 
establish  a  publication  of  his  own.  Some  worthy  men 
of  the  community  offered  to  lend  assistance,  while 
others  discouraged  the  project.  Among  the  latter  was 
his  father,  who  in  the  occasional  glimpses  one  gets  of 
him  in  this  connection  and  others  in  the  autobiog¬ 
raphy  of  his  famous  younger  son,  was  evidently  a 
man  with  a  well  balanced  mind.  The  elder  Franklin 
pointed  out  that  there  were  already  three  (Benjamin 
Franklin,  in  the  Autobiography,  in  writing  which  he 
depended  for  the  accuracy  of  his  statements  upon  a 
not  too  reliable  memory,  says  two)  newspapers  in  the 
colonies  at  the  time,  one  in  Philadelphia  and  two  in 
Boston  and  offered  the  opinion  that  another  could 
not  possibly  succeed. 

James  Franklin  could  not  be  dissuaded,  however, 
and  the  publication  of  a  new  newspaper  was  begun,  it 
being  the  first  colonial  newspaper  to  be  issued  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  post  office.  Franklin  called  the  paper 
the  New  England  Courant,  the  first  number  appear¬ 
ing  August  17,  1721.  It  consisted  of  a  single  sheet  of 
two  pages,  about  6%  x  12  inches  in  size,  containing 
little  news  and  few  advertisements.  The  friends  who 
backed  Franklin  formed  themselves  into  a  club  and 
furnished  short  original  essays  after  the  manner  of 
those  appearing  in  the  London  Spectator,  at  that 
time  very  much  read  in  the  colonies. 

The  Courant  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  new¬ 
ly  enunciated  doctrine  of  inoculation  for  small  pox, 
and  in  other  matters  advocated  by  the  local  author¬ 
ities  and  the  clergy  arrayed  itself  in  constant  and 
somewhat  violent  opposition.  Its  fulminations  were 
cleverly  phrased  and  proved  most  irritating  to  those 
against  whom  they  were  directed.  The  Rev.  Increase 
Mather  and  Cotton  Mather  his  son  used  the  columns 
of  the  rival  newspapers,  the  Gazette  and  the  News 
Letter,  in  which  to  print  indignant  remonstrances. 
The  vehemence  of  the  elder  Dr.  Mather  may  be  dis¬ 
cerned  from  the  following  extract  from  a  communi¬ 
cation  published  in  the  Gazette  of  January  29,  1721 : 
“Advice  to  the  Publick  from  Dr.  Increase  Mather, 
whereas  a  wicked  Libel  called  the  New  England  Cou¬ 
rant  has  represented  me  as  one  of  the  Supporters  of 
it ;  I  do  hereby  declare  that  altho  I  paid  for  two  or 
three  of  them,  I  then  (before  the  last  Courant  was 
published)  sent  him  word  that  I  was  extremely  of¬ 
fended  with  it !  In  special,  because  in  one  of  his  Vile 
Courants  he  insinuates  that  if  the  Ministers  of  God 
approve  of  a  thing,  it  is  a  sign  it  is  of  the  Devil; 
which  is  a  horrid  thing  to  be  related !” 

The  protests  of  the  clerical  gentlemen  seem  to 
have  had  no  result  other  than  to  spur  their  tormen¬ 
tors  on  to  more  caustic  literary  effort.  The  same 
policy  pursued  by  them  against  the  officers  of  His 
Majesty’s  government  had,  however,  a  more  serious 


outcome.  “Franklin  had  not  published  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Courant  twelve  months,”  says  Isaiah  Thomas, 
before  he  was  taken  into  custody,  publicly  censored, 
and  imprisoned  four  weeks  by  the  Government  for 
publishing  what  were  called  Scandalous  Libels,  etc.” 
The  first  of  these  four  weeks  was  of  such  uncomfort¬ 
able  nature  as  to  cause  the  issuance  of  the  following 
humble  pica : 

“A  Petition  of  James  Franklyn  Printer,  Humbly 
Shewing  that  he  is  Truely  Sensible  &  Heartily  Sorry 
for  the  offence  he  has  Given  to  this  Court,  in  the  late 
Courant,  relating  to  the  fitting  out  a  Ship  By  the 
Government,  &  Truly  Acknowledges  his  Inadvertency 
&  Folly  therein  in  affronting  the  Government,  as 
also  his  Indiscretion  &  Indecency,  when  before  the 
Court,  for  all  which  he  Entreats  the  Courts  forgive¬ 
ness,  &  praying  a  discharge  from  the  Stone  Prison, 
where  he  is  Confined,  by  Order  of  the  Court,  and  that 
he  may  have  the  Liberty  of  the  Yard,  He  being 
much  Indisposed,  &  Suffering  in  his  health,  by  the 
Said  Confinement, — A  Certificate  from  Dr.  Zabdiel 
Boylstone  of  his  Illness,  being  offered,  with  the  Said 
Petition. 

“In  the  House  of  Representatives  Read  &  Voted 
That  James  Franklyn  now  a  Prisoner  in  the  Stone 
Gaol  may  have  the  Liberty  of  the  Prison  House  & 
Yard,  upon  his  Giving  Security  for  his  faithful 
abiding  there. 

“In  Council  Read  &  Concurr’d — Consented  to 
Sami  Shute.” 

A  week  after  James  Franklin’s  release  from  his 
month’s  confinement  within  and  without  the  jail  he 
declared  in  his  paper  that  he  had  no  desire  to  affront 
the  authorities,  but  he  followed  the  statement  with  a 
satire  in  rhyme  and  a  parody  on  the  council  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  his  newspaper  that  had  the  effect  of 
prodding  that  body  interaction  which  proved  his  un¬ 
doing.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
matter  and  its  report  recommended  that  the  General 
Court  should  forbid  James  Franklin  to  “print  or 
publish  the  New  England  Courant,  or  any  Pamphlet 
or  paper  of  the  like  Nature,  Except  it  be  first  super¬ 
vised,  by  the  Secretary  of  this  Province”  under  for¬ 
feiture  of  bonds  provided. 

A  conference  of  James  Franklin’s  friends  and  sup¬ 
porters  was  held  and  it  was  considered  impractical 
to  attempt  to  publish  the  Courant  by  first  submitting 
everything  intended  for  its  columns  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Council  for  his  approval.  It  was  accordingly 
decided  to  meet  the  crisis  in  the  Courant' s  affairs  by 
a  resort  to  artifice. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  been  apprenticed  in  1717, 
at  the  age  of  twelve,  to  serve  the  elder  brother  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  four  of  which  yet  remained. 
Benjamin  had  shown  remarkable  development.  He 
quickly  learned  to  set  type  and  run  the  press  and  he 
became  possessed  of  a  desire  to  contribute  to  the 
paper.  Lacking  experience  in  literary  composition, 
he  proceeded  to  teach  himself  to  write  correctly.  He 
took  pieces  of  acknowledged  literary  merit  from  the 
Spectator  and  like  sources,  mastered  their  contents, 
laid  them  aside  for  a  time  and  then  wrote  them  out  in 
his  own  language.  A  comparison  of  his  effort  with 
the  original  enabled  him  to  correct  his  faults. 
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After  a  suitable  period  of  practice  of  this  charac¬ 
ter,  Benjamin  wrote  some  articles  for  the  C  our  ant. 
Believing  that  his  brother  would  be  prejudiced 
against  anything  of  the  kind  that  was  known  to 
emanate  from  him,  Benjamin  adopted  a  pseudonym, 


render  his  claim  upon  four  years  more  of  his  capable 
young  brother’s  services,  but  he  could  not  by  the 
terms  of  the  Government’s  order  issue  the  Courant  in 
the  name  of  an  indentured  apprentice,  for  whose 
actions  under  the  law  he  was  responsible.  Therefore 
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From  Monday  February  4.  to  Monday  February  11.  t  7 


The  late  Publlfhcr  of  this  Paper,  finding  fo  many 
Inconvcnieneics  would  aiil'e  by  his  carrying  the 
Manulcripts  and  publick  News  to  be  fuper vis’d 
by  the  Secretary,  as  to  tender  his  carrying  it  cm 
Unprofitable,  has  intirely  dropt  the  Undertaking. 
The  prefent  Publlfhcr  having  receiv’d  the  follow¬ 
ing  Piece,  defir ec  the  Readers  to  accept  of  it  as  a 
Preface  to  what  cheF  may  heteafter  meet  With 
in  this  Paper. 

(ton  ego  motdaci  di/lrinxi  Carmine  quenquaiti. 

Hulls  voneu ato  Lite,  a  out  ft  a  jfoco  ejl. 

O  N  O  h&j  the  Prefs 

?,rOaned  in  bringing 
01th  an  hateful,  but 
numerous  Brood  ofPar- 
ty  Pamphlets,  malici¬ 
ous  Scribbles,  and  Bil- 
liagfgate  Ribaldry.  The 
Rancour  and  biuernefs 
it  has  unhappily  infu- 
fed  into  Mens  minds, 
and  to  what  a  Degree 
it  has  fowred  and  lea- 

; -  .■  ven’d  the  Tempets  of 

renona  formerly  eftcemed  feme  of  the  molt  fweet 
ind  aflmble,  la  too  well  known  here,  to  neod  any 
further  Proof  or  Reprefemation  of  the  Mum. 

W«*-*K»rwiu  and  impartial  Perfon  then  can  UTzme 
the  pielent  Undertaking,  which  is  defigned  purely 
for  the  DiVetfiod  and  Merriment  of  the  Reader. 
Pieces  of  Plealancy  and  Mirth  have  a  fecret  Charm 
In  them  to  allay  the  Heats  and  Tumors  of  our 
Spirits,  and  to  make  a  Man  forget  hisfceftlefs  Rc- 
*"cy  *livca  ftfange  Power  to  tune  the 
banb  Dilorders  of  the  Sou)/  and  reduce  us  to  a  lo- 
xnc  end  placid  State  of  Mind. 

The  main  Defign  of  this  Weekly  Paper  will  be 
to  entertain  the  Town  with  the  inoft  comical  and 
diverting  Incidents  of  Humane  Life,  which  in  fo 
J*rI*  »  Witt  u  BoScn,  will  not  fail  of  a  univerfal 
uj18?!™ C*UOD  :  ^or  We  want>ng  to  fill  up 
that  Papers  with  a  grateful  Tnterfperfion  of  more 
,  . .  *  Morals,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  moft 
ludicrous  sad  odd  Parts  of  Life. 

As  for  the  Author,  thst  is  the  next  Queftion. 
But  tho  we  piofets  our  Gives  ready  to  oblige  the 
ingenious  and  courteous  Reader  with  molt  Sons 
of  Intelligence,  yet  here  we  beg  a  Referve.  Nor  will 
of  Advantage  either  to  them  or 
to  the  Writers,  that  their  Names  Ihould  be  pub- 
Hthedi  and  therefore  in  this  Matter  we  defire  the 
?®u  *°  us  to  Bold  out  ToTVlfues  • 
Whah  tho  at  this  Time  of  Day  it  may  foupdUke 
•  very  uncommon  Requeft,  yet  it  ptocecda  ftom 
*®JL,Vejy  Hearts  of  yout  Hymble  Servants. 

Bf  thi*  Tima  the  Reader  perceives  that  ihore 
than  one  aft  Pi  the  ppfat  Undertaking, 

c  •  Vherc  0ll*Pwfon»  **  Inhabitant  of  tbia  Town 
whom  we  honour  as  a  Dodot  w  the 
Chair,  or  a  perpetual  DiQtoor. 

^  *0  prefipnt  the  PuNiek 

with  his  Eihgufs,  but  that  the  Limner,  to  whom 
Af  Prefc,,«ed  for  a  Draught  of  hi  I  Countenance, 
dafcijed  (  «id  this  he  is  wady  to^er  upon  Oath) 
Nioeteeo  Features  in  hi<  Face,  dwJre  tbn  ever  be 
irebeld  in  aay  Human*  Vlfage  before:  which  fo 
f'J'N  bh  ,hlt  Mailer 

fttmfelf  forbid  the  Extravagance  of  coming  up  tp  it. 
Bad  tbn  b*6rJfi,  rhe  Llmna  olij**.4  t  3th, Ii»  ,,r, 
Jua  face,  which  (j>.jfa  ,i  f,oa  U:f  fo/aj^d  ia. 


ftiait  Line  do.,  ,e  his  Chin,  in  (itch  fori,  th.i 
Mr.  Pa,""r  P'oicfts  it  is  ,  double  Face,  ,[ul 

fot  Poutttaiture.  Howe.,/ 
ibo  this  double  Face  has  Ipotl,  us  of  a  p 

Company’"  "*  ,1‘  ")<,lc“1  [«  o'11  ■“ "2r 

,  ,Ih”'c1’  ,no  Man  lo  ioflon  bettor  qualified  thlit 
Old  Janui  fora  Couranue,  or  ifyoupleafe,  an  Oh- 
JtTvator  being  a  Man  of  fuch  remarkable  Uptick, 
as  to  look  two  ways  at  once.  e  ’ 

As  for  his  Morals,  he  is  a  chearly  Chiftia.i,  as 
the  Count. y  Phtafe  expicffcs  it.  A  Man  of  good 
Temper  courteous  Deportment,  found  lutWene  - 
a  mortal  Hater  of  Nonfenfe,  Foppery,  founillt,! 
and  endlefs  Cereuiony.  1 

As  for  hia  Club,  they  aim  at  no  greater  Happi- 
nefs  ot  Honour,  than  the  Publick  be  made  to  Jtnovr 
that  it  is  the  ut, noil  of  their  Ambition  to  attend  up-’ 
on  and  do  all  imaginable  good  Orticei  to  good  Old 
7o„m,  the  Coutanteet,  who  is  and  alwaya  will  bd 
the  Keadeio  humble  Servant. 

P.  S.  Gentle  Readers,  we  defign  never  to  let  a  Paper  Ufa 
without  a  Latin  Motto  if  we  can  podibly  pick  one  up,  whl*^ 
.  ’arm  In  th<;  Vulear,  and  the  learned  ad- 
mire  the  picafureofConfituIng.  \*t  fhould  have  <f,i;..td 
the  World  with  a  Grwk  ftrap  or  two,  but  the  Printer  Las 
no  Types,  and  therefore  we  Intreat  the  candid  Reader  not  to 
impute  the  delta  to  our  Ignorance,  for  out  Doaor  can  Go 
all  the  Greek  Lcrters  by  heart. 

H„  AtajcBy's  Speech  to  tht  Pai//diWwrCJcIoUf 
I*,  tho  already  pvbl/Jb'd,  u uy  ferlapt  U  new  to  wiar.jf 
of  our  Country  Recdcn  -t  we /ball  therefor*  infert  it  tri 
tbn  Day's  Paper. 

His  MAjE9TY’s  moft  Gracious  SPEECH 
to  both  Houfcs  of  Parliament*  oil 
Thurfday  OUober  1 1.  1722, 

My  Loraj  and  G ini  lcment 

I  Am  fotry  to  find  my  fclf  obliged,  at  the  Open¬ 
ing  ot  this  Parliament,  to  acquaint  you,  TliXi 
a  dangerous  Confpiracy  has  been ‘for  fome  time  for¬ 
med,  and  is  Ihll  carrying  on  againll  my  Perfon  aihi 
Government,  in  Favour  of  a  PopifTi  Pretender. 

The  Djfcovenes  I  have  made  here,  the  Informal 
6ns  I  have  received  ftom  my  Miniftcrs  abroad,  *nd 
the  Intelligences  1  have  had  from  the* Power*  in  AD 
liance  with  me,  and  1  ideed  from  inoft  parts  oP  Eu- 
tope  have  given  me  molt  ample  aitd  curyeot  Ptoof* 
Cf  this  Wicked  Defign. 

The  Confpirators  liave,  by  tbe4  EmUTarie*,  maJW 
the  ftmngeft  Inftancos  for  Afliftance  from  Foreitfrt 
Powers,  but  were  disappointed  in  their  Expositions 
However,  confiding  in  their  Number*,  and  otk  &• 
courtged  by  their  folmer  ill  Succefs,  they  refoW 
1 6ncnnore,  upon  their  own  ftreogth,  to  'attempt  the 
fubverfion  or  my  Government. 

To  this  tut!  they  provided  thnWerable  Sums  4. 
MoneJ.  engaged  gielt  Numbefs  of  Officers  frour  », 
broad,  fecured  laige  Quantities  of  Aims  end  Amunl- 
nltion,  and  thought  themfekes  in  fuch  Readinefj. 
that  had  not  the  Confpkacy  been  timely  dilcoyeie^t' 
we  Ihould,  without  doubt,’  before  now  have  Ceeo  iff 
Whole  Nation,  and  particularly  the  City  of  Lon 
Involved  in  Blood  a. id  Confufion. 

The  Care  I  have  taken  lias,  by  the  B !e fling  oftfody 
mthcuo  prevciutJ  the  Execution  of  their  tiayr^rbuY 
Projefls.  Thcl  roi  is  have  been  incamped  all  tHi* 
Sunm.eF  ^  fu  Re^s  (  though  very  ncce.T^i)  fol 
Insecurity  of  t  hit,’ Kingdom  )  hav'a  bt«t  btdMEW 
Ovetfioip  Ireland -y  Ilia  Slates  ha  ve  atvtf* 

WeilVyrancfs  thrft  tli«7  Wduld  **«.)>  ‘X  c.knilfciabVi 
Sody  df  Fo*ceasiI‘l*adi:i«T:  t?  ;m.iik*7T  vt.l TflNr- 
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editorial  inserts,  the  reproduction  actual  size  of  the  “New 
England  Courant”  from  the  original  in  the  British  Museum 


“Silence  Dogood,”  disguised  his  handwriting,  and 
slipped  his  communications  under  the  office  door, 
where  the  brother  came  upon  them  on  opening  up  in 
the  morning.  A  conference  was  held  by  James  Frank¬ 
lin  and  his  friends  over  each  of  the  communications 
as  they  were  received,  in  which  the  youthful  Benja¬ 
min,  standing  silently  in  the  little  workroom,  was  an 
interested  participant.  Speculation  was  indulged  in 
as  to  their  probable  authorship  and  he  tells  us  in 
the  Autobiography  of  his  satisfaction  in  hearing  the 
names  suggested  of  persons  of  prominence  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  At  length  he  disclosed  his  secret,  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  James  and  his  friends. 

The  artifice  resolved  upon  to  circumvent  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  to  issue  the  Courant  in  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  James  was  unwilling  to  sur- 
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February  4.  to  M  o  n  d  a  y  February  11.  1723. 


The  late  Publifhcr  of  this  Paper,  finding  fo  many  Incon¬ 
veniences  would  arife  by  his  carrying  the  Manufcripts  and 
publick  News  to  be  fuptrvis’d  by  the  Secretary,  as  to  ren- 
der  his  carrying  it  on  unprofitable,  has  intirely  dropt  the 
Undertaking.  The  prefent  Publifher  having  receiv'd  the 
allowing  Piece,  defires  the  Readers  to  accept  of  it  as  a 
Pieface  to  what  they  may  hereafter  meet  with  in  this 
Paper. 

Non  ego  mordaci  di/lrinxi  Carmine  quenquam, 

Nulla  njcmenato  Liter  a  oni/la  Joco  eft. 

ONG  has  the  Prefs  groan¬ 
ed  in  bringing  forth  an 
hateful,  but  numerous 
Brood  of  Party  Pamphlets, 
malicious  Scribbles,  and 
Billinfgate  Ribaldry.  The 
Rancour  and  bitternefs  it 
has  unhappily  infuled  into 
Mens  minds,  and  to  what 
a  Degree  it  has  fowred 
and  leaven'd  the  Tempc  i 
of  Pt  rfons  formerly  eftee- 
med  fome  of  the  moft 
fweet  and  aflable,  is  too 
well  known  here,  to  need 
eny  further  Proof  or  Reprefentation  of  the  Matter. 

No  generous  and  impartial  Perfon  then  can  blame  the 
prefent  Undertaking,  which  is  defigned  purely  for  the  Diver- 
Con  and  Merriment  of  the  Reader-  Pieces  of  Pleafancy 
and  Mirth  have  a  fecret  Charm  in  them  to  allay  the  Heats 
and  Tamours  of  our  Spirits,  and  to  make  a  Man  forget  his 
reftlefc  Refentments.  They  have  a  ftrange  Power  to  tune  the 
harfh  Diforders  of  the  Soul,  and  reduce  us  to  a  ferene  and 
placid  State  of  Mind. 

The  main  Defign  of  this  Weekly  Paper  will  be  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  Town  with  the  moft  comical  and  diverting  Incidents 
of  Humane  Life,  which  in  fo  large  a  Place  as  Bofton,  will  not 
fail  of  a  univerfal  Exemplification  :  Nor  Ihall  we  be  wanting 
to  fill  up  thefe  Papers  with  a  grateful  Interfperfion  of  more 
ferious  Morals,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  moft  ludicrous 
and  odd  Parts  of  Life. 

As  for  the  Author,  that  is  the  next  Queftion.  But  tho’ 
we  profefs  our  felves  ready  to  oblige  the  ingenious  and  cour¬ 
teous  Reader  w  ith  moft  Sorts  of  Intelligence, ^et  here  we  beg 
a  Referve.  Nor  will  it  be  of  any  Manner  of  Advantage 
either  to  them  or  to  the  Writers,  that  their  names  ftiould  be 
publilhed  ;  and  therefore  in  this  Matter  we  defire  the  Eavour 
of  you  to  futfer  us  to  hold  our  Tongues:  Which  tho’  at 
this  Time  of  Day  it  may  found  like  a  very  uncommon  Re- 
queft,  yet  it  proceeds  from  the  very  Hearts  of  your  Humble 
Servants. 

By  this  Time  the  Reader  perceives  that  more  than  one  are 
engaged  in  the  prefent  Undertaking.  Yet  is  there  one  Per¬ 
fon,  an  Inhabitant  of  this  Town  of  Bofton ,  whom  we  honour 
a6  a  Doffor  in  the  Chair,  or  a  perpetual  Diilator. 

The  Society  had  defign’d  to  prefent  the  Publick  with  his 
Effigies,  but  that  the  Limner,  to  whom  he  was  prefented  for 
a  Draught  of  his  Countenance,  deferytd  (and  this  he  is  ready 
to  offer  upon  Oath)  Nineteen  Features  in  hir  Face,  more  than 
ever  he  beheld  in  any  Humane  Vifage  before;  which  fo 
raifed  the  Price  of  his  Pidture,  that  our  Mailer  himfclf  forbid 
the  Extravagance  of  coming  up  to  it.  And  then  befides, 
the  Limner  objefled  a  Schiun  in  his  face,  which  fplits  it  from 
his  Forehead  in  a  rtrait  Line  down  to  his  Chin,  in  fuck  fort, 
that  Mr.  Painter  protefts  it  is  a  double  Face,  ar  1  he'll  have 


Four  Pound,  foa  the  Pourtraiture.  However,  tho’  this  double 
Face  has  fpoilt  us  of  a  pretty  Pidture,  yet  we  all  rejoiced  to 
fee  old  Janus  in  our  Company. 

There  is  no  Man  in  Bofton  better  qualified  than  oM  Janus 
for  a  Couranteer,  or  if  you  pleafe,  an  Obfer-vator,  being  a 
Man  of  fuch  remarkable  Opticks ,  as  to  look  two  ways  at 

As  for  his  Morals,  he  is  a  chearlv  Chriftian,  as  the  Country 
Pnra/e  exprefTes  it.  A  Man  of  good  Temper,  courteous 
Deportment,  found  Judgment ;  a  mortal  Hater  of  Nonfenfe, 
Foppery,  Foimality,  and  endlefs  Ceremony. 

As  for  his  Club,  they  aim  at  no  greater  Happinels  or 
Honour,  than  the  Publick  be  made  to  know,  that  it  is  the 
utmoft  of  their  Ambition  to  attend  upon  and  do  all  imagina¬ 
ble  good  Offices  to  good  Old  Janus  the  Couranteer,  who  it 
and  always  will  be  the  Readers  humble  Servant. 

P.  S.  Gentle  Readers,  we  defign  never  to  let  a  Paper  pais 
without  a  Latin  Motto  if  we  can  poffibly  pick  one  up,  which 
carries  a  Charm  in  it  to  the  Vulgar,  and  the  learned  admire 
the  pleafure  of  Conftruing.  We  ftiould  have  obliged  the 
World  with  a  Greek  ferap  or  two,  but  the  Printer  has  no 
Types,  and  therefore  we  intreat  the  candid  Reader  not  to 
impute  the  defetft  to  our  Ignorance,  for  our  Doflor  can  fay 
all  the  Greek  Letters  by  heart. 

His  Majefty's  Speech  to  the.  Parliament,  Otfiober  1 1 .  . 
tho'  already  publijh'd,  may  Perhaps  be  neuj  to  many  of 
our  Country  Readers  ;  wr  /hall  therefore  infert  it  in  this 
Day's'  Paper. 

His  MAJESTY’S  moft  Gracious  SPEECH 
to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  Oiftober  1 1 .  1722. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

J  Am  forry  to  find  my  felf  obliged,  at  the  Opening  of 
this  Parliament,  to  acquaint  you,  That  a  dangerous 
Confpiiaey  has  for  fome  time  formed,  and  is  ftill  carrying  on 
againft  my  Perfon  and  Government,  in  Favour  of  a  Popilh 
Pretender. 

The  Difcoveries  I  have  made  here,  the  Informations  I 
have  received  from  my  Miniflers  abroad,  and  the  Intelligences 
I  have  had  from  the  Powers  in  Alliance  with  me,  rnd  indeed 
from  moft  parts  of  Europe,  have  given  me  mollt  ample  and 
current  Proofs  of  this  wicked  Defign. 

The  Confpirators  have,  by  their  Emiftaries,  made  the 
ftrongeft  Inftances  for  Affiftance  from  Foreign  Powers,  but 
were  difapriointed  in  their  Expectations  :  However,  confiding 
in  their  rJumbers,  and  not  difeouraged  by  their  former  ill 
Succefs,  they  refolved  {once  more,  upon  their  own  ftrength,  to 
attempt  the  fubverfion  of  my  Government. 

To  this  end  they  provided  confiderable  Sums  of  Money, 
engaged  great  Numbers  of  Officers  from  abroad,  fecured 
large  Quantities  of  Arms  and  Ammunition,  and  thought 
themfelvcs  in  fuch  R> adinefs,  that  had  not  the  Confpiracy 
been  timely  difeovered,  we  Ihould,  without  doubt,  before 
now  have  feen  the  whole  Nation,  and  particularly  the  City  of 
London,  involved  in  Blood  and  Confution. 

The  Care  I  have  taken  has,  by  the  Blcffing  of  God,  hith- 
ertt>  Hev,:n,‘:l*  t*1e  Execution  of  their  trayterous  Projects. 
The  Troops  have  been  incamped  all  this  Summer;  fix  Regi¬ 
ments  (  though  very  necefi'ary  for  the  Security  of  thai  King¬ 
dom)  have  been  brought  over  from  Ireland ;  The  States 
General  have  given  me  affiurances  that  they  would  keep  a 
confiderable  Body  of  Forces  in  rcadincfs  to  embark  on  the 
firft  Notice  of  their  being  wanted  here  ;  which  was  all  I  dr- 
fired 


First  page  of  a  resetting  of  the  “New  England 
Courant”  that  has  been  taken  for  the  original 


the  articles  of  indenture  were  publicly  cancelled,  the 
artifice  referred  to  consisting  in  the  fact  that  a  secret 
indenture  was  immediately  entered  into  which  carried 
out  the  provisions  that  had  just  been  publicly  ter¬ 
minated. 

Benjamin  served  his  brother  under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement  until  the  following  autumn.  James  was  not 
an  easy  master.  He  possessed  a  jealous  disposition 
and  was  given  to  fault  finding  and  outbursts  of  tem¬ 
per.  A  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  resulted  in 
Benjamin’s  refusal  to  work  longer  in  the  office  of  the 
Courant.  He  had  the  upper  hand,  knowing  that 
James  would  not  dare  attempt  to  enforce  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  apprenticeship  agreement,  because  to 
do  so  would  mean  exposui'e  of  the  trick  he  had  played 
upon  the  authorities. 

James  Franklin,  thinking  to  force  his  brother  to 
remain  in  his  employ,  or  possibly  in  a  spirit  of  re¬ 
venge,  called  upon  the  other  employing  printers  in 
Boston  and  pledged  them  to  refuse  employment  to 
Benjamin.  The  latter  accordingly  ran  away  from 
home,  proceeding  to  New  Yoi*k  and  later  to  Phila- 
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delphia,  making  a  journey  that  is  familiar  to  every 
American  school  boy. 

The  Courant  continued  to  issue  in  the  name  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  lor  more  than  three  years  and 
probably  until  its  discontinuance  in  1727.  No  com¬ 
plete  file  of  it  has  been  preserved. 

James  Franklin  eventually  gave  up  his  business  in 
Boston  and  removed  to  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  be¬ 
coming  the  first  printer  in  that  province.  He  estab¬ 
lished  a  newspaper  there,  the  Rhode  Island  Gazette , 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  in  September, 
1732.  He  died  in  February  1735,  and  the  printing- 
house  was  afterward  managed  by  his  widow  and  son, 
the  latter’s  name  being  also  James.  The  widow  sur¬ 
vived  the  son,  herself  dying  in  1763.  At  the  time  of 
her  death  she  had  as  partner  Samuel  Hall  under  the 
firm  name  of  Franklin  and  Hall.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  Benjamin  Franklin  and  David  Hall  were  operat¬ 
ing  under  the  same  name  in  Philadelphia. 

Few  copies  of  the  New  England  Courant  have  been 
preserved.  An  incomplete  file,  beginning  with  No.  17, 
dated  November  27,  1721,  and  ending  with  No.  252, 
dated  June  4,  1726,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society.  The  reproduction  in  full 
size  in  this  number  of  The  American  Printer  was 
made  from  a  photograph  of  the  original  issue  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  was  taken  for  this  special 
purpose.  This  number  of  the  Courant,  the  first  to 
carry  Benjamin  Franklin’s  name  as  publisher,  was 
reproduced  in  supposed  fac-simile  in  connection  with 
the  ceremonies  incident  to  the  unveiling  of  the  Frank¬ 
lin  statue  in  Boston  in  1856.  The  work  was  clumsily 
done,  however.  The  type  was  reset  but  the  original 
was  not  followed  closely.  For  instance,  the  word 
“Thursday”  in  the  paragraph  in  the  lower  right 


hand  quarter  of  the  first  page  is  divided  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  but  not  in  the  fac-simile.  Other  differences  may 
be  noted.  A  statement  was  printed  across  the  bottom 
of  the  second  page  of  the  fac-simile  designating  it  as 
such.  Unscrupulous  persons  have  cut  the  sheet  in  two 
and  thus  eliminated  this  designation,  soaked  the  rem¬ 
nants  in  coffee,  so  as  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 


age  and  then  pasted  the  whole  together  and  palmed  it 
off  as  the  original.  Melville  Fuller  possessed  a  copy  so 
treated  that  he  supposed  was  a  genuine  copy.  He 
presented  it  to  Elbert  Hubbard  with  the  inscription, 
“from  an  illustrious  dead  one  to  an  illustrious  live 
one,”  who  in  turn  presented  it  to  John  T.  Hoyle,  and 
Mr.  Hoyle  turned  it  over  to  The  American  Printer. 
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Printing  and  printers  of  Franklin’s  time 

By  Chas.  T.  Jacobi 

Recently  managing  partner  of  the  Chiswick  Press,  London 


The  eighteenth  century  was  perhaps  not  a 
particularly  interesting  period  in  typography 
in  England  but  a  few  presses  stand  out  from 
the  bulk.  The  University  Presses  of  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  had  already  been  in  existence  during  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  in  fact  printing 
at  Oxford  really  commenced  in  1478,  not  1468,  as 
some  authorities  gave  in  the  past,  and  at  Cambridge 
the  first  record  is  1521.  Apart  from  these  a  few 
prominent  names  may  be  mentioned  as  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  printing,  and  are  coincident  with  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin’s  first  visit  to  England,  where  he 
worked  as  an  ordinary  journeyman,  both  at  the  hand 
press  and  in  the  composing  department. 

I  propose  to  give  a  short  biographical  sketch  of 
these  more  important  printers  with  a  few  brief  ref¬ 
erences  to  others  connected  with  the  allied  crafts. 
Space,  however,  is  too  limited  to  allow  of  my  dealing 
with  several  other  printers  of  some  merit  or  even  of 
contemporary  foreign  printers  of  note. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  1  ranklin  landed  in  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  24th  of  December,  1724,  and  soon  found 
employment  with  Samuel  Palmer  in  Bartholomew 
Close,  with  whom  he  stayed  nearly  a  year.  Wishing  to 
gain  further  experience  he  then  obtained  a  situation 
with  John  Watts  at  a  larger  printing-house  near 
Lincoln’s  Inn  h  ields,  until  he  returned  to  America  on 
the  23rd  of  July,  1726. 

The  composing-stick  that  Franklin  used  when  em¬ 
ployed  at  Watts’  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Worship¬ 
ful  Company  of  Stationers  here  in  London,  a  Broth¬ 
erhood  which  was  really  first  founded  in  1403,  before 
the  invention  of  printing  and  subsequently  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1557.  This  relic  is  shown  with  much  interest 
to  anyone  desiring  to  see  it. 

In  his  autobiography,  edited  by  the  Hon.  John 
Bigelow,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Company, 
Philadelphia,  in  1868,  Franklin  mentions  the  drink¬ 
ing  habits  of  the  printers  of  the  period  while  he  was 
employed  at  Watts’,  and  it  is  perhaps  sufficiently  in- 
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tcresting  to  quote,  although  it  is  “up  against”  us 
English  printers  ! 

“At  my  first  admission  into  this  printing-house  I 
took  to  working  at  press  imagining  I  felt  a  want  of 
the  bodily  exercise  I  had  been  us’d  to  in  America, 
where  presswork  is  mix’d  with  composing.  I  drank 
only  water;  the  other  workmen,  near  fifty  in  number, 
were  great  guzzlers  of  beer.  On  occasion,  I  had  car¬ 
ried  up  and  down  stairs  a  large  form  of  types  in  each 
hand,  where  others  carried  but  one  in  both  hands. 
They  wondered  to  see,  from  this  and  several  in¬ 
stances,  that  the  Water-American,  as  they  called  me, 
was  stronger  than  themselves,  who  drank  strong  beer. 
We  had  our  ale-house  boy  who  attended  always  in  the 
1  muse  to  supply  the  workmen.  My  companion  at  the 
press  drank  every  day  a  pint  before  breakfast,  a  pint 
at  breakfast  with  his  bread  and  cheese,  a  pint  be¬ 
tween  breakfast  and  dinner,  a  pint  at  dinner,  a  pint 
in  the  afternoon  about  six  o’clock,  and  another  when 
he  had  done  his  day’s  work.  I  thought  it  a  detestable 
custom ;  but  it  was  necessary,  he  suppos’d,  to  drink 
strong  beer,  that  he  might  be  strong  to  labor.” 

This  custom,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has  practically 
died  out  here  and  the  printer  of  the  present  day  is 
a  more  sober-minded  and  self-respecting  workman. 

Franklin’s  subsequent  visits  to  England  in  other 
capacities  are  a  matter  of  history. 

T1  le  following  are  some  sketches  of  a  few  of  the 
prominent  printers  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

Samuel  Palmer.  I  find  no  record  of  his  birth  but 
he  died  in  1732.  As  already  mentioned,  Franklin  was 
employed  by  him  when  he  first  came  to  England. 
Palmer’s  printing  house  was  situated  in  Bartholomew 
(  lose  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  fairly  good  printer. 
He  attempted  a  somewhat  elaborate  “History  of 
Printing,”  which  is  not  considered  a  reliable  one.  In 
fact,  he  got  out  of  his  depth  on  this  work,  for  al¬ 
though  the  technical  part  was  perhaps  more  correct 
according  to  the  period,  he  found  he  was  unequal  to 
the  historical  portion  and  so  handed  that  over  to 
.someone  else  who  was  even  less  qualified  for  the  task. 

John  Watts,  the  eminent  printer,  was  born  about 
1678,  and  died  the  26th  of  September,  1763.  His 
printing  house  was  situated  near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields 
— it  is  said  in  Wild  Court — and  it  was  here  that 
Franklin  transferred  his  services  after  a  time  with 
Samuel  Palmer.  Watts  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  early  patrons  of  William  Caslon.  In  later  days 
the  house  of  Watts  was  celebrated  for  Oriental  print¬ 
ing  and  its  various  fonts  were  acquired  by  the  firm  of 
Gilbert  &  Rivington,  which  was  still  later  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  that  of  Messrs.  William  Clowes  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
and  still  extant. 

Oxford  University  Press.  Printing  at  Oxford  was 
first  started  in  1178,  although  its  first  book  was 
dated  1468.  This  is  now  assumed  by  bibliographers 
to  have  been  an  “error  of  the  press”  by  the  omission 
of  the  Roman  numeral  X  in  the  date.  This  first 
volume  was  printed  by  Theodoric  Rood  who  came 
from  Cologne.  The  press  has  been  consistently  doing 
careful  and  fair  work  throughout  its  career,  and 
especially  so  under  its  recent  management,  which  is 
controlled  by  a  Board  of  Delegates  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Colleges  who  are  elected  by  the  Universitv. 


Its  collection  of  types  is  unique  and  the  possession 
of  the  so-called  Fell  types  (which  have  in  recent 
years  come  into  more  general  use)  was  due  to  Dr. 
Fell,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  who  died  in  1686. 
These  were  collected  from  the  Low  Countries  in  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  seventeenth  century. 

Cambridge  University  Press.  Here  we  have  an¬ 
other  historical  press  which  recently  celebrated  the 
four  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of 
printing  into  Cambridge  by  John  Sibercb  in  1521, 
Some  of  those  who  had  official  connection  as  printers 
to  the  University,  and  contemporary  with  Franklin, 
were  John  Baskerville  and  William  Ged.  So  recently 
as  1917-1919  Bruce  Roger’s  services  were  engaged 
by  the  University  authorities  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
and  his  influence  is  to  be  observed  in  several  works 
issued  during  the  past  few  years. 

John  Baskett,  who  died  in  1742,  was  a  celebrated 
printer  during  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cent¬ 
ury,  when  Franklin  first  came  to  England.  He  was 
best  known  perhaps  by  the  sumptuous  Bible  which 
he  printed  in  two  large  4to  volumes,  in  which  it  is 
sad  to  relate  were  a  good  few  errors.  This  work  has 
been  termed  the  “Vinegar”  Bible,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  parable  of  the  vineyard  was  spelled  “vin¬ 
egar.”  This  unfortunate  error,  with  many  others  of 
a  less  important  kind,  made  it  known  as  a  “Baskett- 
f nil  of  errors,”  which  certainly  was  a  distressing  fea¬ 
ture  in  an  otherwise  good  example  of  the  printing  art. 
This  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford.  Baskett  held  a  license  for  the  print¬ 
ing  of  Bibles,  but  this  involved  much  litigation  and 
he  subsequently  became  bankrupt. 

William  Bowyer.  There  were  two  printers  of  this 
name — the  father,  born  1663  and  died  1737,  and  the 
son,  born  1699  and  died  1777.  The  senior  started 
business  in  Little  Britain  and  afterward  removed  to 
Whitefriars,  where  he  was  burned  out  and  much  fine 
work  destroyed.  With  the  aid  of  friends  he  made  a 
fresh  start.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  he  used  some 
special  types  cut  by  Robert  Andrew,  the  type-foun¬ 
der,  who  acquired  Joseph  Moxon’s  business.  Moxon 
was  our  first  authority  on  type-founding  and  print¬ 
ing  and  wrote  his  “Mechanick  Exercises”  in  two  vol¬ 
umes  in  1683,  which  is  a  rare  work.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  that  this  work  was  reprinted  in  facsimile 
in  1896  by  the  late  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  who  also 
wrote  a  preface  and  some  interesting  notes  of  a  tech¬ 
nical  nature. 

The  younger  William  Bowyer  was  a  cultivated 
man  and  during  his  father’s  life-time  he  was  more 
concerned  with  the  lit¬ 
erary  side  of  the  business. 

But  later  on  just  before 
his  father  died  he  began  to 
take  a  more  practical  in¬ 
terest,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  the  printer  to 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Later  on  he  was  also  ap¬ 
pointed  printer  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries.  It  is 
said  that  an  edition  of 
Selden’s  works  in  six  folio 
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volumes  was  the  first  in  which  Caslon  types  were  used. 
It  was  stated,  too,  that  the  younger  Bowyer  stood 
unrivaled  as  a  learned  printer,  and  that  some  of  the 
most  masterly  productions  emanated  from  his  press. 

John  Baskerville,  born  1706  and  died  1775.  Bas¬ 
kerville  had  some  early  experience  as  a  writing- 
master  before  entering  the  japanning  trade  at  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  seems  to  have  made  money  in  this  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  probably  it 
was  his  former  practice  of 
calligraphy  that  induced 
him  to  take  up  that  of 
printing.  With  capital  in 
hand  he  started  a  small 
letter  foundry  and  com¬ 
menced  printing.  His  work 
met  with  great  success, 
and  the  University  of  Ox¬ 
ford  was  the  first  to  rec¬ 
ognize  his  ability.  He  was 
given  authority  to  cut  a 
special  fount  of  Greek  and  these  same  punches  and 
matrices  are  still  preserved  at  the  University  Press 
at  Oxford.  Subsequently  he  was  appointed  printer 
to  the  University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  printed  a 
Bible  and  some  Prayer  Books,  all  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  good  examples  of  work.  His  appointment  at 
Cambridge  was,  however,  not  a  success  from  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  and  he  was  a  disappointed  man  from  want 
of  general  support  and  jealousy  of  the  trade. 

Horace  Walpole,  born  1717  and  died  1797,  was 
another  celebrity  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  it 
was  he  who  started  the  Strawberry  Hill  Press  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  at  Twickenham,  in  1757-1789. 
It  was  practically  a  hobby  of  his  but  he  turned  out 
a  few  good  examples  of  work,  dear  to  some  collectors. 
His  work  was  certainly  beyond  the  level  of  other 
private  presses  of  that  day.  In  1791  he  succeeded 
his  nephew  as  Earl  of  Orford,  but  did  not  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Harry  Samson  Woodfall,  born  in  1739  and  died 
1805.  He  was  the  son  of  Henry  Woodfall,  the  founder 
of  the  firm  of  that  name.  The  son  was  a  good  scholar 
and  it  is  said  that  Pope  gave  him  a  half-a-crown  for 
reading  to  him  a  page  of  Homer  in  Greek  when  he 
was  five  years  of  age.  He  was  proprietor,  editor,  and 
printer  of  the  “Public  Advertiser,”  a  journal  of  some 
note  at  that  date.  He  was  also  the  printer  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  famous  “Letters  of  Junius.” 

William  Buhner,  born  in  1756  and  died  1830.  He 
was  a  friend  of  Thomas  Bewick,  the  engraver,  of 

Newcastle,  where  he  was 
born.  When  he  came  to 
London  he  started  the 
Shakespeare  Press,  so 
named  from  the  splendid 
edition  of  Shakespeare’s 
works  which  he  printed, 
and  which  was  followed  by 
some  of  the  other  poets, 
besides  many  other  fine 
books.  He  was  also  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  superior 
William  Bulmer  black  ink  which  he  manu¬ 


factured  for  himself,  as  did  Baskerville.  Generally 
Buhner’s  work  was  in  keen  competition  with  that  of 
Thomas  Bensley,  but  to  Buhner  must  be  credited  the 
greater  fame. 

Thomas  Bensley.  His  birth  date  is  doubtful,  but  it 
was  somewhere  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  he  died  in  1835.  His  most  important  work 
was  an  edition  of  Thomson’s  Seasons  with  engrav¬ 
ings  by  Bartolozzi,  and  also  the  Holy  Bible,  which 
was  only  completed  after  being  in  the  press  eleven 
years.  This  consisted  of  seven  large  volumes  with 
many  engravings  by  various  artists.  Bensley  also 
printed  the  first  edition  of  Gilbert  White’s  “Natural 
History  of  Selborne”  in  1789,  and  also  some  other 
works  of  Gilbert  White. 

The  other  names  connected  with  the  printing  craft 
that  occur  to  me  are  those  of  William  Caslon,  the 
typefounder ;  William  Ged,  the  inventor  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing,  and  Thomas  Bewick,  the  wood-engraver,  all  of 
whom  had  such  a  great  and  lasting  influence  on  the 
work  of  the  eighteenth  and  subsequent  centuries. 

William  Caslon  was  born  in  1692  and  died  in  1766. 
He  was  originally  an  engraver  on  gun  locks  and 
barrels,  and  it  was  his  skill 
in  this  work,  and  in  cut¬ 
ting  some  tools  for  book¬ 
binders  that  the  attention 
of  the  printer,  John  Watts, 
was  called.  He  was  soon 
introduced  to  a  typefoun¬ 
der,  Thomas  James,  of 
Bartholomew  Close,  and  he 
subsequently  commenced 
business  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  He  designed  and 
cut  many  founts  during 
his  life-time,  but  the  series  of  “old  face”  founts  still 
bearing  his  name  is  that  which  is  so  much  appreciated, 
not  onty  here  but  also  in  America.  There  is  a  large 
range  of  sizes  and  they  were  first  commenced  about 
1720,  and  the  whole  completed  in  1760.  This  series 
replaced  the  types  then  in  general  use  in  England 
which  were  mostly  imported  from  Holland.  They 
were  in  great  demand  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
but  for  some  inexplicable  reason  went  out  of  fashion 
when  the  so-called  “modern  face”  came  into  vogue  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century.  It  was  not  until 
1844  that  they  were  revived  by  the  second  Charles 
Whittingham. 

William  Ged,  who  died  in  1749,  was  originally  a 
goldsmith  in  Edinburgh.  At  the  suggestion  of  a  local 
printer  he  made  some  experiments  in  1725  which  were 
sufficient  to  show  that  his  process  or  invention,  called 
stereotyping,  was  feasible  if  not  practicable.  But  the 
method  was  not  at  first  encouraged;  in  fact,  it  re¬ 
ceived  some  amount  of  opposition  from  the  trade — 
the  workmen  imagining  that  it  was  largely  going  to 
supersede  typesetting — and  eventually  his  partners 
disagreed  over  matters  of  policy.  Ged  received  for  a 
time  the  appointment  of  printer  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge  with  a  view  of  carrying  out  his  process 
of  stereotyping,  but  here  again  he  was  subjected  to 
further  opposition,  so  much  so  that  his  method  was 
condemned  and  the  plates  broken  up. 


William  Caslon 
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Thomas  Bewick  was  born  in  1753  and  died  in  1828. 
Bewick  was  a  born  artist  and  he  did  for  wood-engrav¬ 
ing  more  perhaps  than  Caslon  did  for  typefounding. 
Wood-engraving  on  the  end  grain  with  the  graver 
tool  is  not  to  be  confused  with  wood  cutting  on  the 
plank  with  the  knife.  His  drawing  and  engraving  of 
animals  and  birds  are  exceptionally  good  and  any 
works  illustrated  by  him  are  much  sought  after  by 
collectors,  especially  so  since  the  art  has  been  super¬ 
seded  so  largely  by  mechanical  and  photographic 
means.  His  “History  of  Quadrupeds”  and  “History 
of  British  Birds”  are  considered  some  of  his  best 
work.  These  were  both  issued  during  the  eighteenth 
century.  Several  of  his  pupils,  too,  achieved  fame  in 
the  early  part  of  the  next  century  for  the  excellence 
of  their  work. 

«!► - - -<(» 

French  printers  of  Franklin  s  time 

THE  most  celebrated  printer  in  France  during 
Franklin’s  time  was  Francis  Ambrose  Didot, 
who  was  born  in  1730  and  died  in  1804.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  printer  and  bookseller  and  he  himself  left  be¬ 
hind  him  two  sons,  Peter  and  Firmin,  who  worthily 
preserved  the  traditions  of  the  family.  Francis  Didot 
printed  on  a  pretentious  scale  his  editions  of  famous 
books,  setting  a  new  standard  among  French  print¬ 
ers.  In  addition  he  constructed  mills  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  fine  paper  and  he  invented  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  of  an  important  nature.  Smyth  says  Didot 
received  from  Franklin  his  first  notion  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing.  B.  F.  Bache,  Franklin’s  grandson,  received  in¬ 
struction  for  six  months  in  the  Didot  establishment. 
Franklin  in  1780,  when  seventy-four  years  of  age, 
visited  Didot’s  printing  office  and  while  there  startled 
the  workmen  by  showing  them  that  he  knew  how  to 
operate  a  press.  To  them  he  said :  “Do  not  be  aston¬ 
ished,  sirs,  it  is  my  former  business.” 

Pierre  Simon  Fournier  was  a  celebrated  French 
engraver  and  typefounder  whose  name  is  the  only  one 
entitled  to  rank  with  that  of  Didot  in  the  printing 
annals  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  printer.  He  designed  many  new  characters  and  his 
type  foundry  became  celebrated  throughout  the 
world.  He  wrote  a  number  of  books  on  type  founding 
and  printing,  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  it  was 
Peter  Schoeffer  and  not  John  Gutenberg  to  whom  the 
credit  for  the  invention  of  printing  from  movable 
types  should  be  given  and  he  frequently  engaged  in 
controversial  discussions  with  writers  who  supported 
Gutenberg.  It  is  not  known  that  Pierre  Fournier  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  ever  met.  Franklin  corresponded 
with  him  while  engaged  in  the  printing  business  in 
Philadelphia  and  he  visited  Paris  in  1767,  six  years 
before  Fournier’s  death.  In  the  somewhat  circum¬ 
stantial  account  which  he  gave  of  his  journey  to 
France  however  he  made  no  mention  of  contact  with 
Fournier.  The  latter’s  son,  who  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  business,  knew  Franklin  when  the  latter  was 
a  resident  of  France  on  his  mission  from  the  newly 
formed  American  nation.  It  was  to  him  that  Frank¬ 
lin  addressed  the  letter  (relating  to  his  proposed 
portrait)  that  appears  on  an  editorial  insert  in  this 
Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number. 


American  printers  contemporary  with 
Franklin 

WHEN  Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston 
in  1706  printing  was  practised  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States  in  five  places:  Cambridge,  Boston, 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Annapolis.  A  press  had 
been  set  up  in  Jamestown,  Va.,  in  1682,  but  had  come 
into  conflict  with  the  authorities  and  had  been  sup¬ 
pressed.  When  Benjamin  went  to  work  as  his  broth¬ 
er’s  apprentice  in  1718  the  number  had  been  in¬ 
creased  to  six,  New  London  having  been  added  in 
1709.  When  he  went  into  business  for  himself  in 
Philadelphia  in  1728  there  were  eight  places  in  the 
Colonies  where  printing  was  done,  Woodbridge,  N. 
J.,  and  Williamsburg,  Va.,  being  the  two  additional. 

William  Bradford  is  the  outstanding  name  in  col¬ 
onial  printerdom  among  those  with  whom  Franklin 
came  into  contact.  He  was  the  pioneer  printer  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  began  in  1685,  and  also  in 
New  York,  to  which  city  he  removed  in  1693.  When 
Franklin  at  the  age  of  seventeen  left  Boston  to  seek 
his  fortune  wherever  it  might  be  found,  his  first  call 
was  at  Bradford’s  office  in  New  York.  Failing  in  his 
quest  for  employment  there  he  went  on  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  almost  the  first  person  he  encountered  in 
Philadelphia  was  the  same  William  Bradford.  The 
latter  had  made  a  quicker  journey  from  New  York 
to  Philadelphia,  having  ridden  a  horse,  whereas  the 
youthful  Franklin  had  walked  most  of  the  way,  and 
was  in  the  shop  of  his  son  Andrew  in  Philadelphia 
when  Franklin  called  there  to  ask  for  a  job.  William 
Bradford  was  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  went  from 
London,  where  he  had  learned  the  printing  business 
under  Andrew  Sowles,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
to  Pennsylvania  and  set  up  a  printing  business  “near 
Philadelphia,”  to  use  his  phrase,  the  exact  location 
being  unknown.  After  eight  years  of  business  as  a 
printer  in  and  near  Philadelphia,  during  a  great  deal 
of  which  period  he  was  in  controversy  with  the 
authorities,  Bradford  removed  to  New  York.  He  con¬ 
tinued  there  and  in  New  Jersey,  operating  at  times 
simultaneously  in  both  places,  until  1752,  dying  at 
the  ripe  old  age  of  ninety-four  years  and  was  buried 
in  Trinty  Churchyard.  He  was  “royal  printer”  to 
both  provinces.  He  established,  in  1725,  the  New 
York  Gazette,  the  first  newspaper  in  New  York. 

Isaiah  Thomas,  born  in 
1749,  was  styled  by  Dr. 

Franklin  as  the  “Baskerville 
of  America.”  Like  Franklin, 
he  was  a  practical  printer,  a 
publisher  of  a  newspaper,  of 
books  and  pamphlets.  He 
built  a  large  paper  mill  and 
made  his  own  paper.  He  es¬ 
tablished  an  extensive  bind¬ 
ery.  Thomas  had  five  book 
stores  in  as  many  towns.  At 
one  time  he  had  under  his  con¬ 
trol  and  that  of  his  partners 
sixteen  presses  constantly 

employed,  seven  of  them  at  Worcester,  Mass.  His 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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An  American  printer’s  dash  through  Europe 

(With  snapshots  by  the  way) 

1 1 .  I  visit  scenes  reminiscent  of  Franklin 


BACK  in  London,  at  the  first  opportunity  I  paid 
\  a  visit  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the 
Great,  in  the  Lady  Chapel  of  which  church 
was  located  the  printing  office  of  Samuel  Palmer.  It 
was  here  that  Franklin  secured  work  in  1725  when  he 
went  to  London  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  print- 
shop  and  discovered  that  his  supposed  benefactor 
had  misled  him. 

St.  Bartholomew’s  is  located  in  the  Smithfield  dis¬ 
trict  not  a  long  walk  from  Fleet  Street.  The  entrance 
is  through  a  gateway,  a  relic  of  the  old  church.  Above 


Entrance  at  Smithfield  to  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  in 
the  Lady  Chapel  of  which  Franklin  worked  as  a  printer.  From  a  snapshot 


the  gateway  is  a  half  timbered  house,  erected  in  1595. 
I  found  the  official  in  charge  very  courteous  and  help¬ 
ful.  He  showed  me  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  rear  of  the 
church  in  which  Palmer’s  printing  office  had  been 
located,  and  gave  me  permission  to  take  pictures. 

Perhaps  readers  of  The  American  Printer  would 
care  to  hear  how  this  chapel  came  to  be  used  for  a 
printing  office.  The  first  chapel  was  built  by  Rahere, 
the  founder  of  the  church,  eight  hundred  years  ago. 
It  was  rebuilt  about  1336.  The  change  in  religious 
authority  in  1539  caused  the  chapel  to  be  sold  to  Sir 
Richard  Rich.  (Note  that  it  was  Rich  Richard  who 
bought  it  before  Poor  Richard  worked  in  it.)  Samuel 
Palmer  afterward  obtained  possession  of  it  and  was 
using  it  as  a  printing  office  when  Franklin  applied 


there  for  work  in  1725.  From  1833  until  1885  when 
it  was  restored  to  church  use,  the  chapel  was  occupied 
by  a  fringe  maker. 

An  old  wood  cut  shown  on  the  insert  from  the  Ox¬ 
ford  University  Press  in  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts 
Section  of  this  number  of  The  American  Printer, 
pictures  a  scene  in  Palmer’s  printing  office,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  a  suggestion  of  the  appearance  of  the  Lady 
Chapel  when  Franklin  set  type  there. 


Flow  the  Lady  Chapel 
looked  in  Franklin’s  time 


Franklin  lived  in  a  small  street  called  Little  Britain 
when  he  worked  at  Palmer’s,  and  this  I  think  is  the 
street  to  be  seen  on  the  right  of  my  snapshot  of  the 
entrance  to  St.  Bartholomew’s. 

After  working  almost  a  year  at  Palmer’s,  Franklin 
went  to  work  at  Watts’s  printing  office,  near  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields,  less  than  a  mile  away.  When  years  later 
he  returned  to  London  as  agent  for  the  American 
Colonies  he  lived  on  Craven  Street,  in  from  the  Strand 


I  tried  to  photograph  the  chapel  from  the  side 

near  Charing  Cross,  less  than  a  mile  from  where  he 
had  worked  at  Watts’s  printing  office. 

I  passed  Craven  Street  one  morning  when  in  a 
hurry,  and  the  next  day  when  I  had  a  little  time  I 


It  was  within  these  walls  that  Palmer’s  print¬ 
ing  office  was  located  in  1725.  Fiom  a  print 
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looked  for  it  as  I  turned  into  the  Strand  from  Char¬ 
ing  Cross  Road  but  could  not  find  the  street  sign. 

That  there  are  those  in  London  who  hold  Franklin 
in  high  regard  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  most  interesting  books  printed  at  the  Central 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  in  London  is  Franklin’s 
Autobiography.  I  saw  the  book  exhibited  there. 

In  Oxford,  at  the  Bodleian  Library,  was  a  bust  of 
Franklin  with  busts  of  Washington  and  Cicero.  I 
was  sorry  that  my  limited  time  in  England  would 
not  allow  me  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Ecton,  the 
ancestral  home  of  the  Franklins,  but  my  train  did 
stop  at  Banbury,  the  town  in  which  Franklin’s  father 
lived  when  he  left  for  his  new  home  in  the  American 
Colonies.  The  insert,  in  this  number,  of  the  Tri-Arts 
Press  tells  of  Banbury  and  its  quaint  story. 

In  P  aris  the  regard  for  Franklin  was  even  more 
noticeable  than  in  London.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  Franklin  was  in  France  he  lived  for  nearly  nine 
years  in  a  house  in  Passy,  near  Paris,  and  there  had 
a  small  printing  press  with  which  he  and  his  grand¬ 
son  produced  “bagatelles”  of  printing. 

I  had  not  realized  until  I  arrived  in  Paris  that 
Passy  was  no  longer  “near”  Paris,  but  in  Paris  it¬ 
self.  I  went  there  of  course  at  the  first  opportunity. 
It  was  an  interesting  drive,  the  cab  finally  going 
through  the  Avenue  du  President  Wilson,  past  the 
Trocadero,  to  the  Rue  Franklin.  At  about  where 
Franklin  lived  there  is  a  statue  of  him  most  attrac¬ 
tively  placed  in  a  small  hillside  park,  the  green  grass 


Franklin’s  statue  looked  attractive  in  its  setting  of 
grass  and  foliage.  Looking  toward  the  Rue  Franklin 


and  trees  forming  a  pleasing  background  and  setting 
off  the  statue  to  good  advantage — much  better  than 
the  setting  of  the  Philadelphia  statue,  of  which  the 
Passy  statue  is  a  replica. 

I  made  a  search  for  Franklin’s  house,  or  the  site 
of  it,  which  I  had  been  told  was  in  the  neighborhood. 
Inquiry  of  polite  and  obliging  Frenchmen  always  led 
to  my  being  directed  to  the  Rue  Franklin  or  the 
statue.  I  walk  the  length  of  the  Rue  Franklin  and 
scouted  the  neighborhood  carefully,  but  finally  had 
to  leave  without  finding  the  house. 

The  evening  before  I  left  Paris  I  had  time,  and  as 
the  weather  was  pleasant  I  thought  I  would  take  a 
drive.  I  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  with  the  French 
taxicab  driver  for  time  rates  so  had  to  give  him  the 
name  of  a  distant  place  to  which  to  drive.  I  wrote 
“Rue  Franklin,”  and  then  settled  back  in  the  seat  to 


enjoy  the  scenery.  Instead  of  a  quiet  drive  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  hold  on  as  the  taxi  rushed  through  Paris 
and  in  a  few  minutes  I  found  myself  in  the  Avenue  du 
President  Wilson;  then  the  Trocadero  passed  by  and 


A  close-up  of  the  Passy  statue 


in  a  moment  the  driver  was  in  the  Rue  Franklin  look¬ 
ing  back  inquiringly,  for  the  house  number  I  suppose. 

I  didn’t  know  just  what  to  do,  so  wrote  the  name 
of  my  hotel  on  a  slip  and  handed  it  to  him.  I  again 
took  a  firm  hold,  the  taxi  shot  through  the  streets 
and  in  a  flash  I  was  back  at  my  hotel  with  the  even¬ 
ing  still  before  me. 

While  rouge  and  powder  are  much  in  evidence  in 
America,  I  did  not  notice  much  of  either  on  the  faces 
of  Paris  women  of  1922.  However,  it  was  different  in 
1767  when  Franklin  visited  France,  for  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  that  there 

are  some  fair  Women  at  Paris,  who  I  think  are  not  whiten’d 
by  Art.  As  to  Rouge,  they  don’t  pretend  to  imitate  Nature  in 
laying  it  on.  There  is  no  gradual  Diminution  of  the  Colour,  from 
the  full  Bloom  in  the  Middle  of  the  Cheek  to  the  faint  Tint 
near  the  Sides,  nor  does  it  show  itself  differently  in  different 
Faces.  I  have  not  had  the  Honour  of  being  at  any  Lady’s  Toy- 
lette  to  see  how  it  is  laid  on,  but  1  fancy  I  can  tell  you  how  it 
is  or  may  be  done.  Cut  a  Hole  of  3  Inches  Diameter  in  a 
Piece  of  Paper;  place  it  on  the  Side  of  your  Face  in  such  a 
Manner  as  that  the  Top  of  the  Hole  may  be  just  under  your 
Eye;  then  with  a  brush  dipt  in  the  Colour  paint  Face  and  Paper 
together;  so  when  the  Paper  is  taken  off  there  will  remain  a 
round  Patch  of  Red  exactly  the  Form  of  the  Hole.  This  is  the 
Mode,  from  the  Actresses  on  the  Stage  upwards  thro’  all  Ranks 
of  Ladies  to  the  Princesses  of  the  Blood,  but  it  stops  there, 
the  Queen  not  using  it. 

In  the  same  letter  he  tells  of  his  visit  to  Versailles, 
and  of  his  presentation  to  the  King.  “The  range 
of  building,”  he  wrote,  “is  immense ;  the  garden  front 
most  magnificent,  all  of  hewn  stone,  the  number  of 
statues,  figures,  urns,  etc.,  in  marble  and  bronze  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  is  beyond  conception.” 

Since  Franklin  was  at  Versailles  it  has  been  the 
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scene  of  many  historic  events.  Louis  X\  I  and  Marie 
Antoinette,  while  Franklin  was  still  alive,  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  mob  of  revolutionists,  who  rushed  into 
the  palace  and  led  them  off  to  the  Tuileries.  And  it 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  President  Wilson  in 
the  same  palace  matched  minds  with  Clemenceau  and 
Lloyd  George. 

Most  of  the  statues  mentioned  by  Franklin,  I 
found,  were  of  Louis  XIV.  Although  the  weather  was 
cloudy  I  took  a  snapshot  of  one  of  them,  and  show  it. 


A  Louis  XIV  statue  at  Versailles 


Versailles  is  still  magnificent,  but  instead  of  kings 
and  queens  and  princesses  and  countesses,  as  in  Frank¬ 
lin’s  time,  its  splendid  gardens  and  luxurious  halls 
are  thronged  with  sightseers,  mostly  Americans  who 
have  come  out  from  Paris  with  charabanc  parties. 

I  crossed  the  dreaded  Channel  in  an  hour.  It  took 
Franklin  all  day  in  1767.  Read  what  he  said  of  his 
trip : 

At  Dover,  the  next  Morning,  we  embark’d  for  Calais  with  a 
Number  of  Passengers,  who  had  never  been  before  at  sea.  They 
would  previously  make  a  hearty  Breakfast,  because,  if  the 
Wind  should  fail,  we  might  not  get  over  till  Supper  time. 
Doubtless  they  thought  that  when  they  had  paid  for  their 
Breakfast,  they  had  a  Right  to  it,  and  that,  when  they  had 
swallowed  it  they  were  sure  of  it.  But  they  had  scarce  been  out 
half  an  Hour,  before  the  Sea  laid  Claim  to  it,  and  they  were 
oblig'd  to  deliver  it  up.  So  it  seems  there  are  Uncertainties, 
even  beyond  those  between  the  Cup  and  the  Lip.  If  ever  you  go 
to  Sea,  take  my  Advice,  and  live  sparingly  a  Day  or  two  be¬ 
forehand.  The  Sickness,  if  any,  will  be  lighter  and  soon  over. 
We  got  to  Calais  that  evening. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  record  that  when  Frank - 
lin  made  his  last  trip  from  Europe  to  America  (in 
1785)  it  took  the  sailing  vessel  almost  two  months 
to  cross  the  Atlantic.  An  oil  burning  steamer  brought 
me  across  in  less  than  a  week.  E.  G.  G. 

«]► - - '(► 

American  printers  contemporary  with  Franklin 

(  Continued  from  page  63  ) 

“History  of  Printing,”  published  in  1810,  is  wrell 
known  among  printers.  Thomas  was  founder  and 
first  president  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 
He  died  in  1831  . 

Samuel  Keimer  has  a  secure  place  in  history  not 
because  of  his  ability  as  a  printer  but  because  he  was 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  first  employer  in  Philadelphia 
and  therefore  received  extended  mention  in  the  im¬ 
mortal  Autobiography.  Keimer  possessed  no  great 
attainments  as  a  craftsman  or  as  a  business  man.  He 


operated  a  printing  outfit  in  London,  afterwards  re¬ 
moving  it  to  Philadelphia.  He  gave  employment  to 
Franklin  on  two  occasions — when  the  boy  came  to 
him  as  a  runaway  apprentice  from  Boston  in  1723 
and  again  in  1727  after  Franklin  took  up  printing 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Denham,  his  friend  and  employer. 
Keimer  failed  in  1729  and  removed  to  Barbadoes. 

One  of  the  best  known  early  American  printers  was 
John  Peter  Zenger,  but  he  owes  his  celebrity  not  to 
his  ability  as  a  printer,  for  his  work  was  not  of  a  high 
order,  but  because  his  name  will  always  he  associated 
with  an  advance  in  the  cause  of  free  speech.  Zenger 
was  an  apprentice  to  William  Bradford  and  when 
he  eventually  went  into  business  for  himself  he  be¬ 
came  second  New  York  printer.  He  too  established 
a  newspaper,  calling  it  the  New  York  Weekly  Jour¬ 
nal.  It  opposed  the  administration  of  the  Royal 
Governor,  William  Cosby,  and  in  1734  Zenger  was 
arrested  by  order  of  Council.  At  the  trial  Zenger 
was  defended  by  Andrew  Hamilton,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  who  did  an  unpre¬ 
cedented  tiling  in  admitting  the  truth  of  the  charge 
and  making  a  plea  in  justification  of  it  for  the  liberty 
of  the  press.  Notwithstanding  the  charge  of  the  court 
to  the  contrary,  the  jury  acquitted  Zenger.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  New  York  were  so  delighted  with  the  verdict 
that  Hamilton  was  honored  with  a  public  dinner  and 
presented  with  a  document  giving  him  the  freedom  of 
the  city  enclosed  in  a  gold  box.  Zenger  became  printer 
to  the  New  York  Assembly  in  1737  and  printer  to 
the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1738.  He  died  in 
1746  and  was  succeeded  in  business  by  his  widow, 
Anna  Catharine,  and  she  by  her  son  John  in  1748. 

Another  of  William  Bradford’s  apprentices  was 
James  Parker ,  the  third  to  set  up  in  business  in  New 
York  and  who  was  a  better  printer  than  either  Brad¬ 
ford  or  Zenger.  He  founded  the  third  newspaper,  call¬ 
ing  it  the  New  York  Weekly  Post  Boy,  starting  it  in 
January,  1743.  Parker,  like  Bradford  and  Zenger, 
became  printer  to  both  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
He  established  a  printing  office  in  New  Haven  also. 

Benjamin  Franklin  had  many  partners  in  printing 
and  publishing  enterprises  in  various  places.  One  of 
these  was  his  nephew,  Benjamin  Mecom,  son  of  his 
youngest  sister.  Franklin  taught  his  nephew  the 
printing  business  in  Philadelphia  and  about  1750, 
when  the  boy  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  sent  him 
to  Antigua  in  the  West  Indies  to  take  charge  of 
Franklin’s  printshop  there,  his  partner,  Thomas 
Smith,  having  died.  Mecom  stayed  in  Antigua  six 
years,  during  a  part  of  which  time  he  published  a 
newspaper,  the  Gazette.  Then  he  went  to  Boston  and 
opened  a  printing  office,  publishing  for  a  short  time 
“The  New  England  Magazine  of  Knowledge  and 
Pleasure.”  We  next  hear  of  him  in  New  York, 
where  in  1763  he  began  the  publication  of  the  New 
York  Pacquet  at  “The  Modern  Printing  Office  in 
Rotten  Row.”  New  Haven  claimed  him  next.  He  be¬ 
came  postmaster  of  that  city  in  1764,  bought  out 
Parker  &  Company  and  established  the  Connecticut 
Gazette.  In  1767  he  sold  out  to  Samuel  Green  and 
went  to  Philadelphia.  Two  years  later  he  started  a 
weekly  newspaper  there,  the  Penny  Post,  which  lasted 
but  a  short  time. 
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Presidential  eulogies  of  Benjamin  Franklin 

Written  for  The  American  Printer 


By  J.  Linton  Engle 

President 

United  Typothetse  of  America 

WG  hundred  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
Benjamin  Franklin,  then  a  mere  boy  of  seven¬ 
teen,  took  over  the  publication  of  his  brother  James’ 
newspaper,  the  New  England  Courant.  I  am  glad 
that  it  has  occurred  to  The  American  Printer  to 
commemorate  the  occasion  with  an  anniversary  num¬ 
ber.  This  is  a  bi-centennial  which  should  attract  the 
attention  of  all  printers  on  the  American  Continent. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  printers  throughout  the 
entire  world,  because  Franklin  belongs  not  only  to 
America,  but  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin  is  one  so  full  of  in¬ 
terest  and  so  complete  with  usefulness,  that  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  pick  out  the  high  spots  in  his 
career.  But  there  are  certain  facts  which  stand  out 
preeminently,  facts  which  should  be  studied  by  every 
printer,  whether  he  be  employer,  apprentice,  jour¬ 
neyman,  salesman  or  office  boy. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  take  account  of  stock.  My  sug¬ 
gestion  to  those  who  read  this  number  is  that  they 
take  an  evening  off  and  sit  down  and  read  Franklin’s 
Autobiography.  If  one  has  read  this  book  before,  a 
second  reading  will  bring  out  surprisingly  sugges¬ 
tions  and  ideas  of  greater  value  than  we  imagined 
existed  in  the  book  upon  the  occasion  of  our  first 
reading.  If  we  have  not  read  the  book  before,  then  the 
story  of  his  life  as  told  by  Franklin  himself  will  be  a 
treasure  house  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Of  the  high  spots  in  his  character  and  career,  I 
should  like  especially  to  mention  the  spirit  of  toler¬ 
ance  which  on  every  occasion  is  shown  by  our  patron 
saint.  Nowhere  in  either  Franklin’s  Autobiography 
or  in  any  other  of  his  works  have  I  ever  found  any 
evidence  of  vindictiveness  or  intolerance.  There  is 
much  playful  humor,  there  is  wit,  and  there  are  many 
quips  at  the  expense  of  his  contemporaries.  Nowhere 
do  I  know  of  any  instance  of  cynicism  or  hostile  feel¬ 
ing  toward  his  fellow  men.  Even  when  shamefully  mis¬ 
led  with  promise  of  aid  by  Governor  Keith,  when 
even  sent  by  this  gentleman  on  a  wild  goose  chase  to 
England,  he  showed  no  thought  of  resentment.  When 
attacked  by  insidious  or  unfair  methods  by  his 
competitors,  he  came  back  with  fair  and  clean  com¬ 
petition.  As  present  day  printers,  let  us  be  governed 
by  Franklin’s  example,  let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  good-will  toward  all  mankind  and  par¬ 
ticularly  toward  those  engaged  in  our  craft. 

In  the  day  when  business  in  our  line  was  just  as 
difficult  as  it  is  today,  when  relatively  there  was  just 
as  much  competition  (even  though  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  time  Franklin  set  up  in  business  for  himself 
with  his  partner  Meredith  there  were  only  two  other 
printers),  he  succeeded  most  remarkably,  and  by  rea¬ 
son  of  his  skill  as  a  business  man,  was  able,  at  the 
age  of  forty-two  to  retire.  How  did  he  do  it?  A  peru¬ 
sal  of  his  Autobiography  will  disclose  his  tools.  They 


were  industry,  intelligence,  advertising  and  the  right 
use  of  the  factor  of  human  relationships.  He  knew 
how  to  make  friends,  how  to  keep  them,  and  how  to 
bring  through  this  source  a  remarkable  volume  of 
business. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  as  his  success 
grew,  he  did  not  retire  into  the  shell  of  self-compla¬ 
cency,  but  expanded  his  benevolence,  and  as  he  him¬ 
self  puts  it,  stood  prepared  “to  assist  young  begin¬ 
ners.” 

If  Franklin  were  living  today,  how  would  he  meas¬ 
ure  up  to  the  present  day  life,  particularly  as  it 
relates  to  our  industry?  He  would  certainly  be  one  of 
the  most  successful  printers  of  the  day,  he  would  be 
one  of  the  best  organization  men  in  our  industry,  he 
would  be  a  leading  member  of  the  United  Typothetie 
of  America,  he  would  be  busy  in  season  and  out  of 
season  to  advance  the  interest  of  his  craft,  which 
would  mean  that  he  would  be  seeking  opportunities 
at  all  times  to  assist  his  fellow  members  of  the  United 
Typothetas  of  America. 

If  one  characteristic  more  than  another  has  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  I  have  studied  his  life,  it  has  been  the 
outstanding  respect  with  which  he  regarded  the  busi¬ 
ness  which  was  not  only  his  livelihood,  but  his  chief 
hobby.  While  serving  his  country  in  a  way  that  we 
cannot  measure  in  the  realm  of  politics,  finance  and 
statesmanship,  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
was  first,  last  and  all  the  time  a  printer.  Those  who 
from  time  to  time  are  inclined  to  discount  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  which  they  are  engaged — and  today,  thank 
heaven,  the  number  of  such  “croakers,”  as  Franklin 
would  call  them,  is  fast  diminishing — ought  to  dwell 
upon  the  fact  that  throughout  his  Autobiography 
h  ranklin  breathes  011  nearly  every  page  a  command¬ 
ing  spirit  of  respect  for  his  industry.  This  respect 
and  high  regard  in  which  he  held  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  should  furnish  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

A  study  of  Franklin’s  life  and  the  plan  of  his  busi¬ 
ness  methods  will  mean  much  to  everyone  who  chooses 
to  make  of  himself  a  student  of  the  life  of  the  great¬ 
est  printer  the  American  Continent  ever  produced. 

I  would  especially  commend  to  everyone  who  may 
read  these  lines  the  opening  sentence  of  Franklin’s 
will  —  Benjamin  Franklin,  of  Philadelphia , 
PRINTER,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
Cnited  States  of  America  to  the  Court  of  France* 
and  now  President  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.” 

While  he  had  attained  fame  in  every  walk  of  life 
in  which  he  had  been  thrown,  he  constantly  reverted 
to  the  fact  that  his  vocation  was  that  of  a  printer. 
For  h  im  nothing  loomed  quite  so  big  as  this. 

#  •*-  * 

By  J.  Thomson  Willing 
President 

American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts 

AMONG  all  the  great  figures  of  the  American 
Revolution  period  the  one  whose  personality 
becomes  more  and  more  familiar  and  whose  fame  in- 
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creases  is  Ben  Franklin.  Heroic,  but  not  Godlike,  hu¬ 
man,  though  not  weak,  practical  without  being  ma¬ 
terialistically  individual,  he  becomes  more  and  more  a 
typical  American,  a  prototype  a  century  and  a  half 
ago  of  the  individualism  possible  in  our  democracy. 

As  a  basis  to  his  fame  he  was  first  of  all  a  good 
craftsman.  He  conquered  his  craft.  He  made  it  a 
base  for  a  successful  business  and  carried  on  that 
business  on  just  principles.  His  philosophy  was  ap¬ 
plication  of  principles — principles  based  on  truth, 
right  and  justice.  What  a  fine  newspaper  columnist 
he  was,  expressing  deep  truth  in  enlightening  meta¬ 
phor  and  in  picturesque  though  not  vulgar  vernacular. 

Unlike  Washington  he  was  not  the  subject  of  gran¬ 
diose  eloquence  extolling  his  character  when  elo¬ 
quence  and  lofty  sentiment  was  the  American  habit — 
the  time  of  Webster,  Clay  and  Everett.  Comment  on 
his  character  has  not  been  of  a  sentimental  character. 
It  has  been  a  clear  seeing,  straight  thinking  com¬ 
mendation  of  practicality  and  accomplishment. 

“Young  man  get  wisdom!”  was  his  admonition — 
an  admonition  as  surely  needed  now  as  in  that  olden 
time. 

He  advised  training,  condemned  “get  rich  quick” 
methods,  applauded  persistency  and  application.  As 
a  mentor  in  business  his  principles  are  now  needed. 
As  a  diplomatist  his  genius  would  be  a  godsend. 
As  a  statesman  his  vision  and  sanity  would  be  in¬ 
valuable. 

No  national  monument  is  his — no  great  mausoleum 
sepulchres  him  and  yet  his  name  is  commemorated  by 
more  frequent  use  in  designating  organizations  and 
enterprises  than  that  of  any  other  American.  The 
simple  slab  over  his  grave  in  full  view  of  the  pass- 
ersby  on  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  betokens  the 
man.  He  was  simple,  he  was  accessible.  Tradition 
and  legend  and  history  are  yet  cumulative  in  their 
tribute  and  generously  active  in  assigning  a  fore¬ 
most  place  in  eighteenth  century  greatness  to  him 
who  began  as  a  printer’s  apprentice,  and  largely 
through  that  training  became  the  most  practical 
guide  in  directing  the  trend  of  the  greatest  revolu¬ 
tion  of  all  time. 

^  ^ 

By  Lou  E.  Holland 

President 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World 

N  these  days  of  hectic  international  politics,  it 
does  one  good  to  think  back  to  the  days  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  If  we  wonder  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  “practical  common  sense,”  we  may 
find  an  ideal  definition  of  that  in  the  life  of  T  ranklin. 

In  industry,  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  politics,  in 
ethics,  does  not  Franklin’s  life  serve  as  a  most  worthy 
example  in  constructive  progressivism — the  sort  of 
living  and  practice  so  necessary  today  to  combat  the 
evils  of  the  times?  Franklin  represents  the  antithesis 
of  the  something-for-nothing  idea — the  “put-over” 
and  the  “get-by”  thing — the  jazz  and  the  flim-flam, 
of  which  the  world  today  has  too  much. 

By  all  means,  let  us  know  more  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin — let  us  put  more  of  him  into  our  every  day  philos¬ 
ophy  and  every  day  practice.  Let  our  young  men 


especially  know  more  of  him,  even  if  it  takes  time 
away  from  baseball,  picture  shows  and  cabarets. 

Everyone  who  would  be  one  hundred  per  cent 
American  needs  to  know,  seriously,  all  he  can  of  the 
life  of  Franklin. 

■Sfr 

By  John  J.  Deviny 
President 

The  International  Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 

HE  Clubs  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen  will  hold 
special  meetings  in  honor  of  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  official  entry  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  into  the  publishing  business. 

It  is  peculiarly  proper  that  we  should  honor  the 
patron  saint  of  the  printing  industry  for  the  reason 
that  he  was  the  craftsman  who  first  exemplified  the 
principle  of  our  slogan,  “Share  Your  Knowledge.” 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  ideals  represent  the  present 
day  aspirations  of  printing  house  executives  and  in 
common  with  American  citizens  generally  we  are 
happy  in  observing  the  anniversary  of  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  publisher. 

%  ^  * 

By  Walter  Williams 
President 

Press  Congress  of  the  World 

ENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  is  claimed  by  America 
as  one  of  its  foremost  citizens.  He  really  belongs 
to  the  world.  His  contributions  to  printing,  journal¬ 
ism,  education,  and  statesmanship  have  helped  hu¬ 
manity  everywhere. 

^  w  ijr 

By  J.  C.  B  RIMBLECOM 

President 

National  Editorial  Association 

N  these  busy  days  when  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  are  so  indifferent  to  the  fundamental  need 
of  emphasizing  the  importance  of  law  and  order  and 
the  necessity  of  supporting  the  constitution,  and  the 
Government  and  laws  based  on  the  constitution,  as  to 
openly  defy,  or  in  a  smaller,  but  by  no  means  less 
reprehensible  degree,  give  tacit  approval  to  many 
forms  of  lawlessness,  it  is  well  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  editors,  whether  of  the  great  metropolitan  jour¬ 
nals  or  of  the  humble  country  or  community  news¬ 
paper,  to  these  words  of  Benjamin  Franklin  uttered 
many  generations  ago,  but  as  applicable  now  as  then. 
Franklin  said:  “The  conductor  of  a  newspaper 
should,  methinks,  consider  himself  as  in  some  degree 
the  guardian  of  his  country’s  reputation  and  refuse 
to  insert  such  writings  as  may  hurt  it.” 

Guardianship  of  our  country’s  reputation  is  a 
great  trust.  Let  us,  as  editors,  keep  it  ever  before  us 
as  a  guiding  principle  of  our  lives. 

®  *-  *• 

By  George  L.  Berry 
President 

International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union 
of  North  America 

ERMIT  me  to  congratulate  The  American 
Printer  upon  the  occasion  of  its  prospective 
January  edition  to  be  dedicated  to  the  two  hundredth 
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Franklin’s  Poor  Richard  maxims  were  passed  among  the  people  through  many  mediums.  The  above  repro¬ 
duction  shows  various  “sayings,”  illustrated  and  grouped  about  the  portrait  of  the  author  of  Poor  Richard 


anniversary  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  official  entry  into 
the  publishing  business. 

The  initiative  of  this  commendable  and  meritorious 
plan  by  The  American  Printer,  to  give  renewed 
life  and  attention  to  the  history  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  contribution  to  the  printing  and  publishing  busi¬ 
ness  in  America,  is  a  real  and  genuine  educational 
accomplishment. 

The  International  Printing  Pressmen  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America  is  pleased  to  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  the  proposal  and  to  assure  you 
of  the  gratification  of  our  membership  that  The 
American  Printer  has  undertaken  to  arouse  the 
spirit  and  the  interest  of  America  to  the  life-service 
and  greatness  of  one  of  the  world’s  greatest  bene¬ 
factors — Benjamin  Franklin. 

^  * 

By  C.  A.  Stinson 

President 

Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadelphia 

WO  hundred  years  ago  Philadelphia  became  the 
chosen  home  of  Benjamin  Franklin;  scientist, 
diplomat,  statesman,  patriot,  advertising  man  and 
printer ! 

In  the  mind  of  the  great  man  himself,  this  is  not  an 
anti-climax,  for  “Printer”  was  the  title  he  preferred 
to  bear  to  the  end  of  his  honorable  career. 

Although  only  seventeen  years  of  age  when  his 


footsteps  led  him  to  the  Quaker  City,  Franklin  was 
even  then  a  man — with  a  man’s  courage  and  foresight 
and  a  definite  plan  for  his  life’s  activities. 

In  those  days,  the  printer  was  also  the  advertising 
man,  and  so  we  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  feel  entitled  to  consider  ourselves  his  twentieth 
century  representatives.  As  such  we  are  glad  to  join 
in  this  tribute,  organized  by  The  American  Printer. 

He  is  the  “patron  saint”  of  our  organization ; 
which  was  founded  on  his  ideals.  May  we  all  be  as 
successful  as  he  was  in  working  out  those  ideals,  in 
putting  them  into  practical  form,  benefiting  not  only 
ourselves  and  our  time,  hut  our  country  and  our  pos¬ 
terity. 

*  *  * 

By  John  McParland 

President 

International  Typographical  Union 

HEN  we  recall  that  the  advancement  of  all 
civilization  has  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the 
progress  of  printing  we  only  begin  to  realize  the  true 
significance  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  great  service  to 
the  world  as  a  printer. 

His  contributions  to  the  development  of  the  art 
preservative  entitle  him  to  his  place  in  our  hearts  as 
one  of  the  greatest  characters  America  has  produced. 

Philosopher,  statesman  and  diplomat  that  he  wTas, 
his  name  is  inseparably  linked  with  printing. 
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Printing  conditions  as  told  by  the  census 

Fewer  establishments ,  but  more  employees ,  higher  wages  and  greatly  increased 

expenses  shown  by  five-year  report 


THE  Census  Bureau,  after  three  years  of  effort, 
has  recently  given  forth  the  facts  and  figures 
concerning  the  printing  and  publishing  indus¬ 
try  and  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  report  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  what  a  great  industry  can  go 
through  and  still  survive.  Statistics  covering  the 
period  between  the  years  1914  and  1919  show  that 
while  there  were  fewer  plants  at  the  latter  date  than 
at  the  former,  there  were  many  more  people  em¬ 
ployed,  a  great  deal  more  capital  invested,  much 
higher  wages  were  paid  and  the  accumulation  of  ex¬ 
penses,  especially  in  the  items  of  rent,  taxes  and  cost 
of  materials,  was  nothing  less  than  prolific. 

It  required  sixty  per  cent  more  money  to  run 
ninety-seven  plants  in  1919  than  it  did  to  operate 
one  hundred  five  years  before,  while  a  job  costing  a 
hundred  dollars  to  produce  in  1914,  nicked  the  boss 
for  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  1919,  besides 
taking  twent}r-seven  per  cent  more  employees  to  turn 
it  out. 

There  was  a  three  per  cent  loss  in  the  number  of 
establishments  during  the  period  and  the  casualties 
among  proprietors  during  those  five  years,  was  eight 
per  cent.  The  fact  that  the  increase  in  journeymen 
printers  in  this  time  was  exactly  eight  per  cent  shows, 
perhaps,  what  happened  to  the  erstwhile  bosses. 

One  branch  of  the  industry,  that  of  book  and  job 
printing,  showed  a  gain  from  a  business  standpoint, 
but  all  other  branches  decreased,  the  greatest  loss  in 
the  number  of  establishments  being  in  the  music  pub¬ 
lishing  industry.  Outside  of  the  loss  to  the  world  of 
music,  the  newspapers,  particularly  the  weeklies,  were 
hardest  hit  by  the  adverse  conditions  and  about 
thirteen  per  cent  of  them  got  discouraged  and  quit. 
Only  a  few  of  these  failures  were  among  the  daily 
papers,  most  of  the  casualties  being  weeklies. 

Among  the  States  New  York  leads  with  the  greatest 
number  of  plants,  wages  earners  and  in  amount  and 
value  of  product.  The  workers  of  the  State  produced 
more  per  capita  than  those  in  the  States  ranking 
second  and  third,  the  percentage  of  women  em¬ 
ployees  in  New  York  being  less  than  in  those  other 
States,  which  may  or  may  not  mean  something. 

Concerning  working  hours  there  are  only  twenty- 
four  thousand  workers  who  are  getting  away  with  a 
forty-four  hour  week,  while  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
million  struggle  along  forty-eight  hours  and  four 
hundred  look  longingly  at  the  clock  more  than  sixty 
hours  weekly. 

In  the  paper  industry  there  were  one  and  one-half 
per  cent  more  mills  in  1919  than  in  1914,  but  sixty 
per  cent  more  employees  were  on  the  payroll,  and  the 
casualties  among  paper  mill  proprietors  was  quite 
sickening,  there  being  more  than  twenty-two  per  cent 
fewer  employers  in  the  latter  year  than  in  1914. 

While  in  printing  the  great  majority  of  wage  earn¬ 
ers  work  forty-eight  hours  or  less,  most  of  those  in¬ 


terested  in  paper  making  are  kept  on  the  job  forty- 
eight  hours  or  more,  a  large  percentage  being  more, 
with  over  thirteen  thousand  of  them  doing  more  than 
sixty  hours  weekly  as  against  about  four  hundred 
long  distance  workers  in  the  graphic  arts. 

As  to  the  product  of  the  mills  one  example,  which 
is  typical,  will  be  enough  to  show  what  has  happened. 
The  paper  maker,  in  1914,  produced  1,313,000  tons 
of  newsprint  and  he  was  glad  to  have  the  printer  take 
it  off  of  his  hands  for  $53,000,000.  In  1919  he 
ground  out  1,323,000  tons,  an  increase  of  only  ten 
thousand  tons,  a  few  car  loads,  and  for  this  almost 
identical  amount  of  stock  he  nicked  the  printer  to  the 
tune  of  $98,500,000.  As  stated  previously,  there  was 
a  great  percentage  of  loss  in  the  newspaper  field  dur¬ 
ing  these  years. 

The  census  report  covers  the  entire  industry  and 
includes  book  and  job  printing,  music  printing  and 
publishing,  newspapers  and  periodicals,  bookbind¬ 
ing  and  blank  book  making,  steel  and  copper  plate 
engraving,  and  lithographing. 

Statistics  for  twenty  years,  starting  with  1899 
and  ending  with  1919  are  given,  these  being  made  up 
from  the  last  five  census  reports.  The  figures  show 
that  during  these  years  the  industry  showed  a  steady 
increase  in  all  essentials  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  period,  1914  to  1919.  In  this  period,  due  to  the 
war,  there  were  decreases  in  firms,  proprietors  and 
executives,  while  at  the  same  time  there  were  great 
increases  in  wages,  cost  of  materials  and  the  value  of 
products. 

The  addition  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax  to  the 
overhead  expense  has  made  another  exceptional  in¬ 
crease  in  this  item.  One  branch  of  the  industry,  how¬ 
ever,  that  of  book  and  job  printing  and  publishing, 
continued  to  show  an  increase  even  during  this  try¬ 
ing  period,  the  increase  in  the  value  of  products  from 
this  branch  being  almost  one  hundred  per  cent. 

Fewer  plants  but  more  workers 

The  total  number  of  establishments  engaged  in  all 
branches  of  the  industry  in  1899  was  23,814;  in 
1904,  27,793;  in  1909,  31,445;  in  1914,  33,471,  and 
in  1919,  32,476.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  establishments  of  nearly  seventeen  per 
cent  for  the  first  period,  thirteen  per  cent  for  the 
second  and  six  and  a  half  for  the  third  with  a  de¬ 
crease  of  three  per  cent  for  the  last. 

In  spite  of  this  decrease  between  1914  and  1919, 
however,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  continued  to  increase  in  all  five  periods 
the  numbers  being  respectively  since  1899,  261,440; 
316,047;  388,466;  419,313,  and  455,822.  During 
these  twenty  years  the  invested  capital  also  has  in¬ 
creased  continuously  from  $333,003,432  in  1899  to 
$1,150,505,247  in  1919,  the  percentages  of  increase 
during  the  periods  being  approximately  thirty, 
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thirty-six,  twenty-two  and  a  half  and  sixty.  Salaries 
and  wages  for  the  same  time  have  increased  at  a  much 
greater  ratio  than  invested  capital,  having  jumped 
from  $139,291,385  in  1899  to  $563,584,011  in  1919, 
the  respective  percentages  of  increase  being  forty, 
thirty-seven,  twenty-four  and  seventy. 

Rent  and  taxes  show  great  increase 

The  greatest  percentage  of  increase  in  any  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  industry,  however,  have  been  in  rent  and 
taxes  and  in  cost  of  materials.  Since  1899  rent  and 
taxes  have  soared  from  about  ten  and  one-half  million 
to  fifty-six  and  a  half  million,  while  cost  of  materials 
has  gone  from  $103,654,284  to  $571,510,277.  The 
percentages  of  increase  in  these  figures  is  rather  as¬ 
tounding,  rent  and  taxes  having  mounted  from  16.8 
per  cent  to  34.8  to  48.6  and  to  132.4  while  materials 
have  risen  in  cost  from  37.5  to  41.6  to  27.8  and  to 
121.6. 

The  value  of  printing  products  has  likewise  shown 
a  great  increase,  but  hardly  enough  to  offset  the  tre¬ 
mendous  increases  in  expenses,  the  value  coming  from 
$395,186,629  in  1899  to  $1,699,789,229  in  1919. 
The  increase  from  period  to  period  in  percentages 
has  been  from  39.8  to  33.6  to  22.2  to  88.5. 

A  comparison  of  the  census  for  the  last  period, 
that  between  1914  and  1919,  shows  the  following: 


Per  cent  changes 

1919 

1914 

Inc. 

Dec. 

Number  of  establish- 

ments  . 

32,476 

33,471 

3 

Persons  engaged  .  .  . 

45.5,822 

419,313 

8. 

Proprietors  and 

executives  . 

28,493 

31,041 

8.2 

Salaried  employees 

140,051 

116,180 

21.4 

Wage  earners  .... 

287,278 

272,092 

5.6 

Capital  invested.... 

$1,150,505,247 

$720,231,654 

59.7 

Salaries  and  wages. 

563,584,011 

332,907,294 

69.3 

Salaries  . 

232,064,588 

137,396,936 

68.9 

Wages  . 

331,519,423 

195,510,358 

69.6 

Rent  and  taxes . 

56,464,238 

24,291,193 

132.4 

Cost  of  materials.  .  . 

571,510,277 

257,847,976 

121.6 

Value  of  products.  . 

1,699,789,229 

901,534,801 

88.5 

A  study  of  the  foregoing  shows  that  it  has  not 
been  exactly  easy  sailing  for  the  proprietors.  Three 
per  cent  of  them  gave  up  their  establishments  and  of 
those  remaining  more  than  eight  per  cent,  through 
mergers,  consolidations  or  similar  business  arrange¬ 
ments,  ceased  to  function  as  proprietors.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  casualties  among  proprietors  and 
establishments  is  the  only  loss  suffered  by  the  indus¬ 
try  during  the  five  year  period. 

Loss  in  proprietors,  gain  in  journeymen 

To  balance  the  eight  per  cent  loss  in  owners  of 
plants  there  is  an  eight  per  cent  increase  in  number 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  which  may  mean 
that  the  unlucky  ones  who  ceased  being  proprietors 
went  back  to  being  journeymen. 

Another  interesting  comparison  occurs  between 
salaried  employees  and  wage  earners.  More  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  salaried  employees  were  on  the 
pay  rolls  during  this  period  than  in  the  period  pre¬ 
vious  and  while  the  increase  in  wage  earners  was  but 
five  and  a  half  per  cent,  their  wage  increases  were 
greater  than  those  drawing  their  pay  envelope  under 


the  name  of  a  salary.  Wage  earners  in  1914  were 
receiving  an  average  wage  of  approximately  $720, 
while  in  1919  they  drew  about  $1,155.  Salaried  em¬ 
ployees,  receiving  about  $1,184  were  drawing  $1,650 
five  years  later. 

Capital  invested  shows  a  great  increase,  indicating 
that  it  took  nearly  60  per  cent  more  money  to  run 
ninety-seven  establishments  in  1919  than  was  re¬ 
quired  for  100  plants  in  1914.  The  figures  on  rent, 
taxes  and  cost  of  materials  explain  a  great  part  of 
this.  Concerning  the  value  of  the  printers’  product 
the  conclusion  is  not  so  cheerful  as  it  appears  on 
paper.  There  is  shown  an  increase  of  88$^  per  cent 
in  values,  it  is  true,  but  instead  of  indicating  that 
the  printer  is  receiving  and  turning  out  almost  double 
the  amount  of  work  he  did  in  1914,  the  fact  is  that 
he  probably  is  doing  less  because  of  the  greater  in¬ 
creased  value  and  the  extremely  inflated  dollar.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  the  printer  is 
probably  producing  just  about  the  same  amount  of 
printed  matter  for  one  dollar  and  eighty-eight  cents 
as  he  did  in  1914  for  a  dollar,  yet  it  is  requiring  27 
per  cent  more  salaried  employees  and  wage  earners 
to  do  it. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  is  a  loss  of  11  per  cent 
in  plants  and  employers?  The  wonder  is  that  the  de¬ 
crease  is  not  much  greater.  There  is  money  in  the 
printing  business,  as  the  census  figures  show,  but  a 
close  study  reveals  that  not  a  great  deal  of  this 
money  has  been  accruing  lately  to  the  man  who  owns 
and  operates  the  plant. 

One  department  shows  gain 

Among  the  branches  of  the  industry,  book  and  job 
printing  is  the  only  one  which  shows  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  establishments  between  1914  and  1919. 
From  12,115  such  houses  in  1914,  the  number  grew 
to  13,089  in  1919,  an  increase  of  8  per  cent,  while 
in  the  other  branches  of  the  trade  there  were  de¬ 
creases  in  the  number  of  establishments  running  from 
1  to  more  than  11  per  cent,  the  greatest  decrease  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  branch  devoted  to  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  music.  This  seems  entirely  natural  and  as 
it  should  be,  because  with  conditions  the  way  they 
were  during  that  period  there  wasn’t  much  to  sing 
about. 

In  1919  out  of  the  32,476  establishments  in  the 
United  States,  New  York  ranked  first  with  4831 
plants,  while  Illinois  came  second  with  2647,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  third  with  2457,  Ohio  fourth  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  fifth.  New  York  led  also  in  number  of  wage 
earners,  employing  67,491 ;  Illinois  36,527  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  26,456.  In  value  of  products  New  York  had 
a  total  of  $478,898,000;  Illinois  $219,331,000  and 
Pennsylvania  $165,344,000.  New  York  and  Illinois 
averaged  about  fourteen  employees  to  a  plant,  while 
the  average  for  Pennsylvania  was  but  ten  and  a  half. 
The  New  York  employees,  however,  produced  about 
$7,096  of  work  each,  those  in  Illinois  $6,005  and  in 
Pennsylvania  $6,249,  which  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  eastern  workman  is  a  better  producer  than 
his  brother  of  the  Middle  West.  It  might  interest  the 
ladies  in  the  business  to  know  that  in  New  York, 
which  has  the  highest  production  average,  there  are 
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only  23.4  per  cent  of  female  workers ;  Pennsylvania 
carries  25.1  per  cent  of  female  employees  and  Illinois 
24.5  per  cent.  The  men  of  New  York  may  be  better 
workers,  but  the  ladies  of  Pennsylvania  excel  their 
sisters  in  turning  out  the  goods.  The  number  of 
women  workers  in  the  three  states  are:  New  York, 
15,842;  Pennsylvania,  6643,  and  Illinois,  8943. 

Most  plants  still  work  48  hours 

A  marked  decrease  is  shown  in  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  hours  per  week  in  1919  as  compared  with  1914. 
Out  of  the  32,476  establishments  in  the  country  24,- 
274  employees  are  working  44  hours  or  less ;  8952 
work  between  44  and  48;  216,138  toil  48  hours;  20,- 
179  put  in  from  48  to  54  hours;  10,504  labor  54 
hours  ;  5003  between  54  and  60  hours  ;  1841  60  hours 
and  387  struggle  more  than  60  hours  every  week.  In 
the  three  states  where  the  most  printing  is  done  New 
York  works  11,201  employees  44  hours  or  less ;  1783 
between  44  and  48;  48,492  48  hours,  and  6015  more 
than  48  and  up  to  60,  none  being  reported  as  work¬ 
ing  more  than  60  hours  as  the  wrorking  time  of  pro¬ 
prietors  is  not  given.  In  Illinois  there  are  2633  per¬ 
sons  working  44  hours  or  less;  413  between  44  and 
48 ;  27,333  working  48,  and  those  working  more  than 
48,  including  sixty-four  working  over  60  hours, 
total  6158.  There  are  1720  workers  in  Pennsylvania 
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doing  44  hours  or  under,  660  between  44  and  48  ^ 
21,320  working  48,  and  those  putting  in  more  time 
than  that,  including  eight  unfortunates  who  toil  more 
than  60  hours,  total  2756. 

Figures  on  the  44-hour  week  for  1914  are  not 
given  in  the  report,  but  in  the  class  of  48  hours  and 
under  there  were  68.6  per  cent  in  1914,  while  five 
years  later  86.8  per  cent  were  putting  in  48  or  less- 
hours  weekly,  the  general  average  prevailing  in  all: 
states. 

Preponderance  of  small  plants 

Concerning  the  size  of  establishments  by  number 
of  wage  earners  employed,  there  were  in  1914,  17,456- 
employing  one  to  five  people ;  5081  from  six  to> 
twenty;  1500  from  twenty-one  to  fifty;  499  from 
fifty-one  to  100;  311  from  101  to  250;  seventy-one 
from  251  to  500;  twenty-five  from  501  to  1000,  and' 
four  employing  more  than  1000. 

In  1919  there  were  fewer  establishments  employing- 
from  one  to  twenty  persons,  while  in  all  other  de¬ 
partments  there  wpi-p  more.  Of  the  total  number  of 
plants,  however,  in  1919,  there  were  98.6  in  the- 
classes  employing  less  than  101  workers,  but  these- 
plants  employed  61.5  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
of  wage  earners.  The  statistics  for  1919  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  32,476  establishments  with  15,879  employing- 
from  one  to  five  persons;  4916,  six  to  twenty;  1588,. 
twenty-one  to  fifty;  531,  fifty-one  to  100;  325,  101 
to  250;  eighty-six,  251  to  1000,  and  seven,  more 
than  one  thousand.  Besides  this  there  were,  in  1914,. 
8524  plants  having  no  wage  earners,  while  in  1919' 
there  were  9116  such  plants. 

The  size  of  plants  in  the  country  according  to  val¬ 
ue  of  work  produced  shows  that  in  1914  there  were 
17,201  establishments  doing  less  than  $5,000  a  year, 
while  in  1919  there  were  12,113  in  this  class;  in  1914- 
10,306  plants  produced  from  $5,000  to  $20,000,  and 
11,547  were  in  the  same  class  in  1919.  There  were 
4473  $20,000  to  $100,000  plants  in  1914,  and  6140 
in  1919;  1239  $100,000  to  $500,000  in  1914,  and 
2117  in  1919;  148  doing  one-half  to  a  million  dollars 
in  1914  and  324  doing  the  same  amount  in  1919,  while- 
plants  producing  more  than  a  million  in  1914  totaled 
104  as  against  235  in  1919.  Yet  the  statistics  show 
that  in  reality  there  are  practically  no  more  large- 
plants  in  one  period  than  in  the  other,  the  difference 
in  productive  values  being  mostly  due  to  the  lower 
buying  power  of  money. 


Corporations  on  the  increase 
;  Other  tables  in  the  report  show  the  preponderance 
;  of  corporate  ownership  in  the  industry  at  the  last 
\  census,  for  while  only  27^  per  cent  of  the  number  of 
\  establishments  were  corporations,  these  houses  em- 
!  ployed  75  per  cent  of  the  wage  earners  and  turned 
;  out  80  per  cent  of  the  printing  produced.  In  the  five- 
;  year  period  the  number  of  wage  earners  employed 
\  by  corporations  increased  14  per  cent,  while  the  value 
'  of  the  products  of  these  concerns  jumped  98  per 
I,  cent. 

!  Between  1914  and  1919  there  was  a  10  per  cent  in- 
;  crease  in  horsepower  used  in  printing,  there  also  be¬ 
ing  shown  a  great  gain  in  rented  power  with  a  cor¬ 
responding  decrease  in  owned  power.  Of  the  total 
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power  used  during  the  five  years  74  per  cent  was 
rented  in  1914  and  82  in  1919. 

New  York  leads  in  production 

In  the  book  and  job  end  of  the  industry  New  York 
ranks  first,  producing  44  per  cent  of  the  total.  Book 
and  pamphlet  printing  has  greatly  increased  during 
the  five-year  period,  there  being  47  per  cent  more 
educational  books  produced  in  those  years  than  in 
the  p receding  period.  Juvenile  books  increased  49  per 
cent,  while  works  on  medicine  and  hygiene  went  up 
479  per  cent  and  histories  155  per  cent,  with  a  not¬ 
able  decrease  in  the  production  of  fiction. 

Illinois  takes  the  lead  in  the  number  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  news  nature,  with  New  \  ork  second  and 
Texas  third,  but  New  York  is  by  great  odds  the 
leader  in  periodicals  on  society,  art,  music  and  fash¬ 
ions,  with  Illinois  a  distant  second,  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  being  true  regarding  class  and  trade  journals. 

The  daily  newspaper  field  has  suffered,  there  be¬ 
ing  2441  in  1919,  as  compared  with  2580  in  1914. 
The  weekly  newspaper  also  has  slumped,  decreasing 
from  15,172  in  1914,  to  13,375  in  1919,  and  the  only 
advance  in  this  field  is  noted  in  the  Sunday  papers 
which  have  gone  from  571  to  604  during  the  five 
years. 

Situation  among  the  paper  mills 

In  the  paper  and  wood  pulp  industry  there  is 
noted  a  fluctuation  since  1879,  the  industry  suffering 
a  loss  of  12^  per  cent  in  number  of  establishments 
during  the  next  ten  years,  an  increase  of  17  per  cent 
in  the  next  period,  an  increase  of  2  per  cent  in  the 
next,  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  in  the  next,  a  further 
decrease  of  7^/2  per  cent  in  1914,  and  an  increase  of 
IV2  Per  cent  in  1919.  The  number  of  establishments 
in  1919  was  729,  being  less  than  in  1879  and  less 
than  than  at  any  of  the  other  census  periods  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1889  and  1914. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  paper  making, 
however,  has  increased  very  largely,  there  being  125,- 
000  in  1919  as  compared  with  95,500  in  1914.  Of 
these  there  are  171  proprietors  and  firm  members,  a 
decrease  in  this  class  during  the  five  years  of  more 
than  22  per  cent,  showing  that  paper  mill  owners  are 
less  hardy  persons  than  printers.  There  were  11,000 
salaried  employees  in  the  business  in  1919,  and  113,- 
760  wage  earners,  showing  increases  in  numbers  of 
61  and  29  per  cent  respectively  during  the  five  years. 

Capital  invested  in  paper  making  was  $905,794,- 
583  in  1919,  this  being  an  increase  of  69 y2  per  cent, 
while  during  the  same  time  salaries  and  wages  jumped 
more  than  150  per  cent,  with  a  pay  roll  in  1919  of 
$165,643,386.  In  rent  and  taxes  also  the  paper  men 
sustained  a  terrible  bump,  the  percentage  of  increase 
being  677,  totaling,  in  1919,  $34,911,259,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  mere  $4,493,053  five  years  previous. 
Cost  of  materials  in  this  period  went  from  $213,181,- 
286  up  to  $467,482,637,  an  increase  of  119  per  cent, 
while  value  of  products  jumped  from  $332,147,175 
to  $788,059,377,  showing  a  boost  of  137  per  cent. 

New  York  has  viost  mills 

New  York  leads  also  in  paper  making  with  156 
mills,  hiring  17,571  wage  earners  who  produce  $129,- 


A  view  of  the  monument  erected  by  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  to  his  parents  in  the  old  Granary  Burying  Ground, 
Boston.  From  a  wood  engraving  by  Ruzicka,  as 
used  on  a  greeting  by  the  Merrymount  Press,  Boston 


381,000  worth  of  paper.  Maine  is  a  very  poor  second 
and  Massachusetts  a  close  third. 

Regarding  working  hours  in  the  paper  industry 
the  usual  week  is  of  48  hours,  64,979  employees 
watching  the  clock  for  that  length  of  time,  with  only 
3994  getting  away  with  44  hours  and  a  few  more 
than  a  thousand  working  between  44  and  48.  Nearly 
44,000  work  more  than  48  hours  weekly  with  13,416 
doing  more  than  60  hours,  and  the  journeyman 
printer  should  look  over  those  figures  and  consider. 

Between  1914  and  1919  there  was  a  great  increase 
in  the  Aralue  of  papers  produced  of  all  grades,  but 
the  tonnage  shows  a  much  smaller  gain.  In  1919  there 
were  produced  1,323,880  tons  of  news  print  and  it 
cost  the  printer  $98,559,359  to  induce  the  paper 
maker  to  part  with  it,  while  in  1914  the  mills  pro¬ 
duced  1,313,284  tons,  only  a  fraction  less,  but  the 
bill  was  only  $52,942,744.  It  now  might  be  well  to  re¬ 
fer  back  a  few  paragraphs  and  note  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  weekly  and  daily  papers  which  gave  up  the 
struggle  during  this  period. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  outstanding  facts  contained 
in  the  latest  census  report  on  our  industry.  There  is 
contained  herein  much  valuable  food  for  thought  and 
speculation  and,  perhaps,  by  close  study,  it  may  in¬ 
dicate  in  some  small  way,  the  outlook  for  the  future. 
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Struggling  back  to  normalcy 

Business  is  rapidly  being  readjusted  on  a  safe  and  sound  basis 


IT  has  been  somewhat  of  a  trying  situation  that 
American  business  has  had  to  face  during  the 
past  several  months,  but  according  to  all  reports 
and  observations,  the  one  great  outstanding  feature 
of  the  situation  at  present  is  the  rapid  improvement 
which  has  come  recently  and  the  outlook  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  indeed  optimistic. 

Government  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July,  1921,  and  ending  with  July,  1922,  show  that 
this  period  marked  the  low  point  in  the  most  violent 
commodity  slump  in  the  nation’s  history.  The  conse¬ 
quent  liquidation  and  deflation  precipitated  com¬ 
merce  into  all  the  losses  and  unemployment  difficulties 
which  naturally  accompany  such  occasions  and  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  country,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  should  readjust  itself  not  only 
from  the  inflated  prices  of  the  war,  but  also  from 
the  still  higher  levels  of  the  wasteful  and  extravagant 
post-war  boom. 

During  the  twelve  months  prior  to  the  year  under 
review  both  prices  and  manufacturing  production 
(outside  of  foodstuffs)  took  a  drop  of  about  40  per 
cent  and  as  a  consequence,  between  four  and  five  mil¬ 
lion  persons  were  out  of  employment  and  business 
was  practically  dead.  The  only  exception  to  this  de¬ 
crease  in  activity  during  the  period  was  the  great 
volume  of  foreign  trade. 

The  recovery  from  these  conditions,  however,  has 
been  exceptionally  and  remarkably  rapid,  for  within 
sixteen  months  from  the  time  things  were  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  toboggan  the  unemployment  problem  had 
been  practically  eliminated  and  production  had 
speeded  up  until  it  was  only  about  10  per  cent  less 
than  normal.  Now  it  seems  the  country  has  entered 
a  period  of  lower  and  more  stable  prices  with  the 
consequence  that  business  is  more  sound  and  safe. 

The  shock  of  this  greatest  of  all  slumps  will  require 
some  time  yet  for  complete  recovery,  but  such  re¬ 
covery  will  come  and  perhaps  sooner  than  might  be 
imagined  from  the  experience  of  past  wars  and 
similar  conditions.  The  readjustments  still  are  un¬ 
equal  in  price  levels  between  various  commodities  and 
also  between  wage  earners  and  farmers,  but  the  situ- 


The  rise  and  fall  in  the  food  factor  of  the 
cost  of  living,  as  recorded  by  “The  Annalist” 


ation  is  so  greatly  improved  over  conditions  of  a 
year  previous  that  there  is  hardly  any  comparison. 

Production  greatly  increased 

Production  of  manufactured  commodities  in  1922 
was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than  in  1921,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce  from  latest  reports  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  made  in  connection  with  the  “Survey  of  Current 
Business.”  Textile  mills  were  about  20  per  cent  more 
active  than  in  1921,  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in¬ 
creased  its  output  from  60  to  70  per  cent  over  1921, 
non-ferrous  metals  from  50  to  95  per  cent,  petroleum 
15  per  cent,  coke  40  per  cent,  paper  20  to  30  per 
cent,  rubber  40  per  cent,  automobiles  50  per  cent, 
building  construction  50  per  cent,  lumber  35  per 
cent,  brick  50  per  cent,  cement  15  per  cent,  leather 
20  per  cent,  sugar  45  per  cent,  and  meats  about  5 
per  cent.  Agricultural  receipts  were  in  general  higher 
than  in  1921.  The  only  declines  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance  were  7  per  cent  in  bituminous  coal  and  47 
per  cent  in  anthracite. 

The  increase  in  production  and  the  reduction  in 
immigration  improved  the  labor  situation  from  a 
large  surplus  of  labor  at  the  end  of  1921  to  a  point 
where  shortages  occur,  while  unemployment  has  al¬ 
most  been  eliminated. 

Transportation  conditions  changed  from  a  huge 
surplus  of  idle  freight  cars  to  a  considerable  short¬ 
age,  while  car  loadings  were  11  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1921. 

Prices  to  the  farmer  increased  about  17  per  cent 
during  the  year,  wholesale  prices  advanced  10  per 
cent  and  retail  food  prices  declined  5  per  cent.  This 
condition  gives  the  farmer  a  greater  purchasing 
power  and  narrows  the  margin  between  wholesaler 
and  retailer. 

The  volume  of  trade  was  considerably  heavier  than 
in  1921.  Sales  of  mail  order  houses  increased  6  per 
cent  and  chain  stores  show  a  gain  of  13  per  cent. 
Debits  and  bank  clearings  also  show  about  this  same 
relation. 

Cotton  again  becoming  popular 

In  the  textile  field  the  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
has  increased  nearly  14  per  cent  while  the  increase  in 
silks  was  lower,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
great  reckless  period  of  silk  socks  and  shirts  for  the 
multitude  has  suffered  somewhat  of  a  setback  and 
that  perhaps,  before  long,  the  general  public  will  give 
up  the  struggle  to  lead  a  silken  existence  on  a  cotton 
salary. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  usually  is  quite 
a  reliable  barometer  of  conditions  in  general,  shows 
about  65  per  cent  more  activity  in  1922  than  in 
1921,  but  25  per  cent  less  activity  than  was  reported 
in  the  boom  times  of  1920. 

Iron  ore  movement  was  65  per  cent  greater  than 
in  1921,  pig  iron  production  increased  60  per  cent 
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and  steel  ingot  production  71  per  cent.  Unfilled  or¬ 
ders  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  rose 
about  60  per  cent  during  the  year.  Iron  and  steel 
prices  rose  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  with  the  highest 
relative  increase  in  pig  iron.  Exports  of  iron  and 
steel,  based  on  ten  months’  figures,  declined  26  per 
cent. 

In  the  fuel  situation  bituminous  coal  production 
was  only  7  per  cent  less  than  in  1921,  in  spite  of  the 
strike,  but  anthracite  coal  showed  a  loss  of  47  per 
cent,  representing  more  than  forty  million  tons.  Con¬ 
sumption  of  petroleum  has  gone  up  15  per  cent  and 
gasoline  was  used  16  per  cent  more  extensively  in 
the  year  just  ended  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

The  paper  industry  showed  an  increase  of  from 
20  to  30  per  cent  in  activity  over  1921.  Ten  months’ 
figures  show  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  in  production 
of  mechanical  wool  pulp  and  34  per  cent  for  chemical 
pulp.  Stocks  of  mechanical  pulp  declined  about 
20  per  cent,  while  chemical  stocks  increased  about 
50  per  cent. 

Paper  makers  busy  on  newsprint 

Newsprint  paper  production  increased  19  per  cent 
over  the  1921  ten  months’  period  and  total  stocks 
increased  slightly  during  the  year,  though  mill  stocks 
declined.  Consumption  by  publishers  was  15  per  cent 
heavier  than  in  1921.  Prices  declined  about  10  per 
cent.  Total  production  of  paper  increased  34  per 
cent,  with  an  increase  of  55  per  cent  in  fine  paper. 
Total  paper  stocks  at  mills  showed  little  change  from 
a  year  ago. 

Business  records  compiled  by  the  government  show 
that  among  foodstuffs  corn  products  increased  18.5 
per  cent ;  sugar,  45.2  per  cent ;  and  fish,  20.3  per 
cent.  In  clothing  there  are  recorded  the  following  in¬ 
creases :  Cotton,  13.5  per  cent;  silks,  11.3  per  cent, 
and  fine  cotton  goods,  10.3  per  cent.  Paper  box  pro¬ 
duction  went  up  83  per  cent  for  corrugated  boxes 
and  21  per  cent  for  those  made  of  solid  fiber  and 
while  few  publishers,  in  all  probability,  have  found  it 
out  yet,  they  should  welcome  the  news  that  magazine 
advertising  has  increased  9.5  per  cent  since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1922. 

The  Industrial  Conference  Board,  in  its  review  of 
industrial  and  economic  conditions,  is  most  optimistic 
and  declares  that  activity  is  rapidly  approaching 
the  levels  at  the  peak  of  the  boom  of  1919  and  1920 
and  that  the  situation  is  thoroughly  sound  and  far 
better  than  could  possibly  have  been  expected  in 

1921  or  even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  1922. 

October  was  a  banner  month 

The  industrial  activity  index  as  compiled  by  the 
board  covers  seventeen  basic  industries  and  shows 
that  compared  with  the  monthly  average  for  1919-21 
as  a  base,  industrial  activity  for  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber  stood  at  124.8.  This  compares  very  favorably 
with  65.7,  the  index  number  for  January,  1921,  and 
the  low  point  since  the  beginning  of  1915.  The  peak 
was  reached  in  October,  1919,  and  the  high  point  for 

1922  so  far  was  reached  in  June,  when  the  index 
stood  at  119.9. 
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This  shows  that  the  index  rose  10  per  cent  from 
September  to  October  and  was  22.6  per  cent  higher 


in  October,  1922,  than  in  October,  1921.  These  facts 
indicate  that  industry  has  recovered  much  more  rap¬ 
idly  than  is  generally  supposed  and  that  it  is  now 
at  a  very  high  point.  In  fact,  it  has  been  higher  only 
on  two  occasions,  namely,  in  July,  1918,  and  during 
the  after-war  boom  in  1919  and  1920. 

Prices  have  somewhat  advanced  and  the  tendency 
during  the  past  two  months  has  been  slightly  up¬ 
ward.  Wholesale  prices  have  increased  appreciably 
and  seem  to  be  firm  and  strong.  Prices  of  staple  raw 
materials  bave  shown  a  considerable  advance.  Retail 
prices,  however,  have  not  as  yet  reflected  the  increase 
in  wholesale  prices  and,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  coal  and  food,  remain  almost  stationary  although 
this  may  be  difficult  to  believe. 

The  agricultural  crops  of  the  country  are  larger 
than  usual.  Prices,  however,  except  for  cotton,  are 
relatively  low.  As  a  group,  prices  of  agricultural 
products  have  advanced  less  beyond  pre-war  levels 
than  prices  of  any  other  of  the  principal  commodity 
groups.  This  condition  has  caused  criticism  and  un¬ 
rest  in  agricultural  sections  of  the  country,  where  it 
is  felt  that  the  general  prosperity  of  the  industrial 
districts  has  not  been  shared. 

Car  shortage  serious  problem 

The  most  serious  impediment  to  increasing  busi¬ 
ness  and  further  industrial  activity  is  the  car  short¬ 
age,  which  has  prevented  those  industries  that  ship 
in  carload  lots  from  attaining  as  large  an  output  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  able  to  effect.  This 
condition  is  partly  an  echo  of  the  railway  shopmen’s 
strike  during  the  summer,  but  is  more  definitely  a 
result  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  industrial  and 
agricultural  products  which  the  railroads  have  been 
called  upon  to  transport. 

Labor  shortage,  particularly  of  the  unskilled,  has 
also  handicapped  some  industries,  and  is  considered 
an  obstacle  to  any  great  increase  in  activity  in  the 

(Continued  on  page  81 ) 
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Review  of  editorial  inserts 

The  graphic  arts  and  crafts  pay  homage  to  the  greatness  of  Franklin 

By  Edmund  G.  Gress 


IN  the  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Section  of  this 
Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Printer  is  to  be  found  not  only  the  greatest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  any  American  by  a  periodical 
but  the  most  notable  collection  of  graphic  arts  speci¬ 
mens  ever  gathered  between  two  covers.  About  a  hun¬ 
dred  artists,  typographers,  printers,  engravers  and 
others,  in  a  spirit  of  love  of  doing  things  well,  have 
collaborated  in  presenting  a  valuable  study  of  mod¬ 
ern  printing  methods.  Most  of  the  specimens  are  not 
specimens  of  mere  mechanical  production.  They  have 
the  breath  of  life — that  indeterminable  something 
that  causes  a  halo  to  shine  about  one’s  work.  One  of 
the  inserts  is  a  contribution  of  a  compositor,  another 
is  given  by  one  of  the  largest  printing  offices  in 
America.  A  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  actu¬ 
ated  by  the  spirit  suggested  by  its  title,  has  contrib¬ 
uted  one,  the  actual  production  being  done  by  the 
president  of  the  club  and  three  other  members. 

Several  of  the  editorial  inserts  have  come  three 
thousand  miles  from  the  Pacific  Coast ;  five  have  come 
an  equal  distance  across  the  Atlantic.  In  the  North¬ 
east  Maine  is  represented;  in  the  East,  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  in  the  South,  Virginia  and  Maryland;  in 
the  Middle  West,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Iowa ; 
in  the  West,  California.  In  Canada  there  is  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec. 
In  England,  London  is  represented  by  three  speci¬ 
mens,  the  famous  college  town  of  Oxford  by  one  and 
the  immortal  Stratfoi’d-upon-Avon  by  another. 

In  many  instances  no  labor  or  expense  was  too 
great  to  expend  on  these  contributions.  In  several 
cases  the  task  was  made  extremely  difficult  by  irrita¬ 
ting  and  unforeseen  mechanical  obstacles  such  as 
sometimes  arise  to  plague  the  printer.  But  these 
men  did  not  surrender  ;  they  finished  what  they  st  arted 
out  to  do.  One  artist,  crowded  with  orders  for  work 
that  he  could  hardly  fill,  halted  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
and  produced  a  splendid  drawing.  A  famous  printer 
set  the  type  for  his  insert  and  printed  it  with  his  own 
hands.  A  remarkable  record  has  been  made  on  this 
number.  Out  of  seventy-seven  acceptances  only  three 
failed  to  come  through  and  deliver. 

The  editors  of  The  American  Printer  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  pleased  at  the  remarkable  development  of 
the  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Section.  In  the  Pilgrim 
Number  of  The  American  Printer  of  1920  there 
were'  fourteen  editorial  inserts,  in  the  first  Craftsmen 
Number  there  were  twenty-three  and  in  the  recent 
Craftsmen  Number  twenty-seven.  When  the  plans  for 
the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  were  started  it 
was  felt  that  thirty  inserts  would  make  a  creditable 
showing  and  that  was  the  number  that  was  in  mind. 
As  a  new  idea  or  material  presented  itself  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  sent  to  an  artist  here  or  a  printer  there 
with  an  invitation  to  take  part.  The  invitations  were 


not  sent  out  in  a  general  way  but  as  the  ideas  de¬ 
veloped.  The  ideas  came  fast  and  the  number  of  ac¬ 
ceptances  grew  from  five  to  ten,  to  twenty,  and  thirty 
was  reached. 

Franklin  proved  to  be  a  prolific  subject.  His  great 
activities  seemed  to  have  no  end  or  limit.  Suggestion 
after  suggestion  was  evolved  and  new  invitations  ex¬ 
tended  until  the  acceptances  grew  to  forty,  to  fifty, 
to  sixty.  When  seventy  was  reached  it  was  realized 
that  the  mechanical  problem  of  binding  would  have 
to  be  considered,  so  with  a  large  list  of  artists,  print¬ 
ers,  typographers  and  engravers  still  uninvited,  it 
was  necessary  to  halt  the  plans.  Even  after  this  a 
few  more  matters  developed  important  enough  to  be 
included  and  several  more  invitations  were  sent  out. 
Very  few  invitations  were  not  accepted.  Out  of  the 
final  list  of  seventy-seven  acceptances  only  three 
failed  to  come  along,  as  has  already  been  mentioned. 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  review  seventy-four  editorial 
inserts  like  those  in  this  number.  There  is  such  variety 
that  a  story  could  be  written  of  each  one.  It  is  the 
intention  here  only  to  refer  in  a  general  way  to  them. 
In  order  to  assemble  the  inserts  for  review,  they  were 
divided  into  four  classifications:  Portraits  of  Frank¬ 
lin,  Events  in  the  life  of  Franklin,  Quotations  from 
Franklin’s  writings,  Tributes  to  Franklin  and  Me¬ 
diums  and  Processes. 

Portraits  of  Franklin 

A  thorough  discussion  of  the  portraits  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  will  be  found  as  the  leading  article 
in  this  number  of  The  American  Printer,  together 
with  small  halftone  reproductions  of  portraits.  In  the 


The  statuette  from  which  was  developed  the  frontis¬ 
piece  of  this  number  of  The  American  Printer 


editorial  inserts  are  included  several  reproductions 
in  larger  size  of  portraits  especially  reproduced  for 
this  number.  Among  them  are  included  the  Zeese  Wil- 
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kinson,  Trichromatic-Overhage,  Reich-Rudge,  Cham- 
berlin-Br owning,  West-Kcllogg  inserts.  The  wood 
cut  portrait,  by  W.  A.  Dwiggins  after  the  portrait 
by  Martin,  is  an  interesting  contribution,  as  it  is 
from  the  printing  house  directly  descended  from  the 
printing  shop  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Munder 
portrait  is  an  interesting  presentation  of  the  Duples- 
sis  portrait,  accompanied  by  barmonious  decoration 
by  Edward  Edwards.  The  White-Ronalds  insert  pre¬ 
sents  a  notable  portrait  photographic  study  from 
a  statuette  owned  by  The  American  Printer.  The 
portrait  of  Franklin  in  his  old  age  on  the  Heywood, 
Strasser  and  Voight  lithographic  insert  shows  a 
pleasing  sketch  by  John  Wolcott  Adams  that  at  the 
same  time  presents  a  picture  of  Philadelphia  in 
Franklin’s  day.  This  subject  is  shown  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  and  is  from 
their  book  “In  the  Days  of  Poor  Richard.”  Another 
interesting  portrait  is  on  the  Fell  insert  from  a  draw¬ 
ing  by  Guernsey  Moore. 

Events  in  the  life  of  Franklin 

A  remarkable  feature  of  the  editoral  inserts  in 
the  Graphic  Arts  and  Crafts  Section  of  this  number 
is  that  they  present  in  word  and  picture  the  story  of 
the  life  of  the  great  printer. 

The  Stetson  Press  insert  shows  at  a  glance  some 
of  the  high  spots  in  the  life  of  Franklin  and  the  Schil¬ 
ler-Green  insert  goes  more  into  detail  and  associates 
the  activities  of  Franklin  with  contemporary  events. 

In  Mr.  Shaefer’s  linoleum  decorative  illustration 
we  have  a  picture  presentation  of  the  old  childhood 
Banbury  Cross  verse.  This  insert  was  inspired  by  the 
fact  that  Franklin’s  father  and  mother  lived  in  Ban¬ 
bury  when  they  left  England  for  the  American  Col¬ 
onies.  Of  course  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  Ecton,  England,  is  the  historic  ancestral  home 
of  the  Franklins.  From  Banbury  we  are  taken  to 
Boston  and  in  the  Redfield-Kendrick-Odell  insert  are 
shown  the  modest  house  that  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  boy  Benjamin,  back  in  1706. 

In  the  Holt-Reiss  insert  we  find  Franklin  as  a 
newsboy  delivering  copies  of  his  brother’s  newspaper 
and  momentarily  attracted  by  volumes  in  an  old  book¬ 
store  window. 

The  Ruwe  insert  shows  in  photographic  fac-simile 
exact  size,  the  first  copy  of  the  New  England  Cour- 
ant  that  contains  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  the  publisher  and  printer.  This  was  in  February, 
1723,  and  the  chief  event  among  those  being  com¬ 
memorated  this  year. 

The  Ellinger-Gibbs  insert  tells  of  the  seventeen 
year  old  lad  leaving  Boston  for  New  York  and  of  his 
applying  there  for  work  at  the  printshop  of  William 
Bradford.  The  insert  presents  a  drawing  especially 
made  for  this  number  showing  New  York  as  it  looked 
to  Franklin  when  he  landed  from  his  Boston  boat. 
Quite  a  different  view  from  that  which  one  obtains 
today.  The  Penfield-Patteson  Press-Franklin  Print¬ 
ing  Company  insert  illustrates  Franklin’s  entry  into 
Philadelphia  two  hundred  years  ago  coming  October, 
after  he  had  unsuccessfully  sought  work  in  New 
York.  Here  we  have  the  famous  bit  of  romance  in 
which  Franklin  walking  up  the  street  eating  a  roll 


amuses  the  young  lady  who  afterward  became  Mrs. 
Franklin.  On  the  Dunn-Stern  insert  we  have  a  draw¬ 
ing  especially  made  for  this  number  showing  another 
view  of  Philadelphia  in  Franklin’s  time. 

The  next  event  to  be  given  attention  is  to  be  found 
on  the  insert  contributed  by  the  Oxford  University 
Press  of  Oxford,  England.  It  has  to  do  with  the  year 
1725,  when  young  Franklin  went  to  London  and 
secured  work  in  Palmer’s  printing  office.  An  old  wood 
cut  on  this  insert  presents  an  illustration  of  the 
printing  office  which  then  occupied  the  chapel  of  an 
old  church. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Oxford  University  in 
1762  conferred  on  Franklin  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
(Doctor  of  Civil  Law).  A  record  of  the  ceremony 
conferring  this  degree,  written  in  Latin,  is  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  that  university.  As  Franklin  tells 
us  in  his  autobiography,  he  next  secured  employment 
in  Watts’s  printing  office  near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields. 
The  insert  contributed  by  George  W.  Jones  of  Lon¬ 
don  contains  an  interesting  illustration  (especially 
engraved  on  wood  for  this  number)  of  the  event  when 
Franklin,  known  as  the  “Water  American,”  chided 
the  other  printers  for  their  excessive  drinking  of  ale. 
It  is  interesting  that  the  insert  contributed  by  the 
Shakespeare  Head  Press,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
England,  contains  the  quotation  from  Franklin’s 
Autobiography  describing  the  event  pictured  on 
Mr.  Jones’s  wood  engTaving. 

The  next  insert  finds  Franklin  back  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  where  through  the  medium  of  the  Junto  he 
started  the  first  circulating  library  in  America.  The 
story  is  told  on  the  pleasing  insert  contributed  by  the 
printing  department  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

As  time  goes  on  we  find  Franklin  in  business  for 
himself.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Franklin’s  printing 
office  and  book  store  next  door  to  Christ  Church  is 
shown  on  the  Century-Rerra  insert.  The  Ketterlinus 
color  subject  portrays  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Franklin,  the  employing  printer.  The  Colorplate  En¬ 
graving  Company’s  insert  shows  Franklin  in  the  roles 
of  printer  and  bookseller  and  of  patriot  and  states¬ 
man,  two  phases  of  his  life  that  dominated  his  career. 

In  the  Altemus-McGraw-Phillips  insert  is  illus¬ 
trated  Franklin’s  interesting  experiment  with  light¬ 
ning  by  means  of  a  key.  Another  side  of  Franklin’s 
life  is  suggested  by  the  Preston-Beck  color  illustra¬ 
tion  of  old  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
worshipped.  Franklin’s  gradual  interest  in  public 
affairs  and  official  recognition  of  his  capabilities  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  selection  to  represent  Pennsylvania  in 
England  in  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  the  colo¬ 
nies.  He  made  this  second  trip  to  England  in  1757. 
The  event  is  commemorated  by  the  Illian-Gardner  in¬ 
sert  which  contains  from  Franklin’s  autobiography 
an  account  of  an  incident  of  the  voyage.  His  home 
in  Craven  Street,  London,  during  his  residence  there 
in  an  official  capacity  is  indicated  bv  the  exception¬ 
ally  fine  illustration  on  the  Rosa-Rogers  insert.  In 
one  of  his  letters  home  to  his  wife,  written  a  3rear 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  makes  mention  of 
the  purchase  of  a  jug.  This  incident  is  portrayed 
on  the  Rous  &  Mann  insert.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
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while  in  England  on  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  he  took 
occasion  to  make  a  trip  to  Paris  and  there  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  French  court.  The  Electro-Light- 
Stone  insert  quaintly  illustrates  this  incident.  The 
king  is  Louis  XV  and  Franklin  told  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  in  an  interesting  letter  written  in  1767  to  Miss 
Mary  Stevenson. 

After  Franklin  returned  to  America  he  found 
great  events  happening  and  he  immediately  became 
involved  in  them.  He  was  natural^  consulted  in  re¬ 
gard  to  plans  for  independence  and  was  one  of  the 
committee  to  draw  up  the  declaration.  The  signing 
of  the  declaration  is  shown  in  the  Maurice  Joyce  in¬ 
sert  made  direct  for  this  number  of  The  American 
Printer  from  the  painting  by  John  Trumbull  in  the 
Rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol  at  AVashing- 
ton.  Franklin’s  association  with  AVashington  received 
notice  on  the  Murphy  colored  insert.  Another  inci¬ 
dent  in  his  patriotic  endeavors  is  presented  on  the 
Douglas-Fletcher-Dittrich  insert. 

At  the  age  of  seventy  Franklin  is  called  upon  to 
represent  the  United  States  in  France.  His  success  in 
attracting  attention  to  the  needs  of  his  county  and 
in  making  himself  popular  is  illustrated  by  two  in¬ 
serts  that  picture  the  same  event — Franklin  being 
feted  and  idolized  at  the  French  court.  These  inserts 
are  the  Gatchel  &  Manning  two-color  illustration 
and  the  four-color  subject  from  the  Curtis  Publish¬ 
ing  Company. 

The  extent  of  Franklin’s  popularity  is  realized 
when  one  finds  among  the  inserts  so  many  likenesses 
of  the  great  patriotic  printer.  In  the  Franklin  collec¬ 
tion  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York, 
is  a  small  bit  of  statuary  rich  in  design  which  pic¬ 
tures  Franklin’s  success  in  formulating  a  treaty  with 
France  recognizing  the  independence  of  America. 
This  bit  of  statuary  has  been  handsomely  reproduced 
on  the  AA^alker  insert. 

The  Singleton-Sherwood  insert  quotes  the  diary 
of  Franklin’s  grandson. 

The  Revolutionary  AVar  is  ended;  America  is  free. 
Franklin,  honored  and  in  the  last  years  of  a  life  full 
of  activity  and  service,  spends  his  days  quietly  in  the 
city-  of  his  adoption. 

The  Lakeside  Press  insert  presents  an  incident  in 
the  life  of  Franklin  three  years  before  he  passed 
away.  A  clergyman,  Manasseh  Cutler  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  visited  him  in  his  home  in  Market  Street  and 
made  a  record  of  his  visit  in  his  diary.  The  insert 
contains  the  story  of  this  visit  and  it  is  worthy  of 
being  carefully  read.  The  illustration  that  appears 
on  the  insert  pictures  this  visit. 

Quoting  Franklin  himself 

Franklin  was  such  an  interesting  writer,  the 
views  he  expressed  were  on  such  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects,  that  many  of  the  inserts  were  made  up  from 
copy  written  by  him.  On  the  Kalkhoff  insert  is  the 
famous  story  of  the  whistle,  an  incident  of  his  child¬ 
hood  days.  On  the  Rollins- Yale  insert  is  a  business 
letter  to  AVilliam  Strahan,  the  English  printer,  in 
which  there  is  an  order  for  equipment  for  a  printing 
office  to  be  set  up  by  a  nephew  at  New  Haven.  In  it 
we  find  Franklin  suggesting  improvements  in  the  con¬ 


struction  of  the  printing  press.  On  the  Grabhorn- 
McDonald  insert,  Franklin  is  writing  to  Baskerville, 
the  English  printer  and  typefounder,  and  there  are 
discussed  the  relative  merits  of  Baskerville’s  and  Cas- 
lon’s  types.  On  the  Eddy  Press  insert  is  a  translation 
of  a  letter  written  in  French  by  Franklin  to  Fournier, 
French  typefounder,  in  reply  to  a  request  that  the 
American  printer  pose  for  a  portrait. 

Franklin  rises  to  the  heights  of  literature  in  his 
two  parables,  on  the  insert  from  John  Henry  Nash, 
and  on  the  one  by  Horace  Carr.  The  method  of  the 
young  printer  may  be  seen  in  the  scheme  of  life  that 
he  adopted  for  himself,  displayed  on  the  Eskew  in¬ 
sert.  The  maxims  written  by  Franklin  for  his  “Poor 
Richard’s  Almanack,”  are  adapted  attractively  on 
the  Marchbanks,  Hult  and  Morland  inserts.  On  the 
last  mentioned  insert  two  of  the  quaint  illustrations 
done  by  the  late  C.  Lovat  Fraser  are  utilized  effec¬ 
tively. 

Like  most  printers,  Franklin  occasionally  wrote 
rhyme.  AAdien  the  American  constitution  was  adopted 
back  in  1787  the  event  was  celebrated  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  by  a  parade  of  the  men  of  various  vocations. 
Franklin,  then  eighty-one  years  of  age,  is  thought  to 
have  written  a  song,  each  stanza  being  directed 
toward  one  of  the  vocations.  This  song  has  been  de¬ 
lightfully  illustrated  by  George  Illian  and  printed  by 
the  Publishers  Printing  Company. 

Franklin’s  famous  epitaph  finds  place  on  the  AVyn- 
koop-Hallenbeek-Crawford  insert. 

Eulogies  of  the  great  printer-statesman 

The  earliest  eulogy  is  that  of  George  AArashing- 
ton,  as  it  appears  on  the  Nast-McMurtrie  insert. 
The  tribute  paid  to  Franklin  on  his  death  by  the 
noted  French  Revolutionist,  Mirabeau,  is  a  remark¬ 
able  one  as  found  on  the  Goudy-Currier  insert.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin,  the  printer,  is  lauded  in  the  AVin- 
throp  inauguration  address  on  the  Diamant  insert. 
The  splendid  Mitchell  poem  to  the  memory  of  Frank¬ 
lin  has  been  fittingly  presented  on  the  San  Francisco 
craftsmen  insert.  The  AVilliams,  Hubbard,  Jusserand 
and  AVilson  eulogies  are  interestingly  impressed  on 
the  Biggar-Baker,  Roycroft,  Jaquish-Gildea-Blan- 
chard  and  Burnett  inserts. 

Tributes  to  Franklin  for  his  interest  in  music  and 
his  accomplishments  in  a  medical  way  are  found  on 
the  Eilert  and  Hoeber  inserts. 

Franklin,  the  friend  of  books  and  librarians,  is  re¬ 
membered  by  the  Newark  Library  on  its  insert,  and 
the  sign  “B.  Franklin,  Printer”  on  an  illustration  is 
the  topic  for  a  bit  of  eulogy  on  the  Royal  insert. 
“Poor  Richard”  is  praised  in  serious  verse  on  the 
Young-McCallister  insert,  and  an  electrical  incident 
in  Franklin’s  activities  is  portrayed  in  verse,  tuned 
up  to  an  illustration  by  F.  G.  Cooper,  on  the  Maqua 
insert. 

Mediums  and  Processes 

That  it  is  possible  to  produce  a  fine  piece  of  print¬ 
ing  by  typography  alone  is  proved  by  the  Carr, 
Nash,  Goudy,  Grabhorn,  Rollins,  Baker,  Eskew, 
Geist  and  McMurtrie  inserts. 

Typography  is  sometimes  made  even  more  effective 
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when  supplemented  by  a  bit  of  illustration  as  on  the 
Shakespeare,  Marchbanks,  Cicatelli,  Craftsmen,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Schiller,  Hult,  Kalkhoff,  Hoeber  and  Newark 
inserts. 

Decoration,  combined  with  typography,  is  present 
in  a  pleasing  variety  of  form  on  the  Jaquish,  Stetson, 
Winters,  Crawford,  Singleton,  Hornung  and  Eilert 
inserts. 

Illustration  is  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Shaefer, 
Rosa,  Illian,  Fraser,  Fletcher,  Stowaway,  Ruzicka, 
Ellinger,  Diamant,  Kittredge,  Roycroft,  Royal, 
Rerra,  Southworth  and  Caslon  inserts. 

The  pictorial  element  is  present  in  a  large  degree 
on  the  Munder,  Heywood-Strasser-Voight,  Kellogg, 
Walker,  Rudge,  Zeese-Wilkinson,  Patteson,  Beck, 
Curtis,  Dunn,  McGraw-Phillips,  Ketterlinus,  Color- 
plate,  Stone,  Gatcliel  &  Manning,  Murphy,  Franklin 
Printing,  Jones,  Maqua,  MacGregor-Cutler,  Rous  & 
Mann,  Fell,  and  Times-Mirror  inserts. 

Photo-engraving  as  a  process  was  probably  most 
used  on  these  inserts,  the  facsimile  of  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Courant  being  an  interesting  example. 

The  four-color  halftone  process  was  used  on  nine 
inserts;  one  color  halftone  on  four;  two  color  half¬ 
tone  on  two ;  benday  color  plates  on  four ;  highlight 
halftones  on  three ;  zinc  line  plates  on  twenty-three ; 
copper  line  plate  on  one. 

Pour  of  the  inserts  contained  wood  engravings. 
The  illustration  on  one  insert  was  cut  on  linoleum. 
One  insert  was  produced  lithographically,  one  by 
four-color  offset  and  one  by  rotary  gravure. 

The  work  of  many  artists  and  typographers  is 
represented  on  these  inserts  in  the  Graphic  Arts  and 
Crafts  Section.  Among  the  artists  contemporary 
with  Franklin  are  Jean  A.  Houdon,  the  sculptor; 
Joseph  S.  Duplessis,  Mason  Chamberlin,  Benjamin 
West,  Vanloo  and  Baron  Jolly.  The  reproductions 
of  paintings  include  the  work  of  S.  M.  Arthur.  Eyre 
Crowe,  J.  L.  G.  Ferris,  E.  Percy  Moran,  Edward 
Penfield,  James  Preston,  E.  Boyd  Smith. 

There  are  illustrations  by  John  Wolcott  Adams, 
L.  H.  Appleton,  Harvey  Hopkins  Dunn,  W.  A.  Dwig- 
gins,  Carlton  D.  Ellinger,  Sydney  Fletcher,  the  late 
C.  Lovat  Eraser,  George  Illian,  Guernsey  Moore, 
James  Reich,  Guido  and  Lawrence  Rosa,  Rudolph 
Ruzicka,  F.  W.  Shaefer. 

Decoration  by  Edward  S.  Crawford,  O.  W.  Ja¬ 
quish,  and  Ray  Winter  is  found  on  several  of  the  in¬ 
serts,  and  the  decorative  cover  design  of  the  Franklin 
Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer  is 
by  George  F.  Trenholm. 

A  photographic  study  is  by  Clarence  H.  White. 

Typography  plays  a  big  part  in  the  effectiveness 
of  many  of  the  inserts.  Among  the  typographers  rep¬ 
resented  are  Fred  W.  Anthoenson,  William  Henry 
Baker,  Walter  Bradley,  Horace  Carr,  Vincent  Cica¬ 
telli,  Lester  Douglas,  William  Eskew,  Bertha  M. 
Goudv,  Frederic  W.  Goudy,  Ellsworth  Geist,  Edwin 
E.  Grabhorn,  Gustave  E.  Hult,  Heywood  H.  Hunt, 
Hartley  E.  Jackson,  George  W.  Jones,  William  A. 
Kittredge,  Barnard  J.  Lewis,  Hal  Marchbanks, 
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x  3n  tfjoee  baye  tfjevewae  no  worker  of  iron  in  aff  ttfe  fanb.  3Tn&  ttfe  metcfjante 
of Qftibianpaeeeb  By  witfjtfjeitcamete,Beavingepicee, anb  myu(j,anbBatm, 
anb  wares  of  iron. 

x *  Jfnb  &eu6en  Bought  an  aye  of  tlje  3e(jmaefite  metcfjante, wfjicfj  (je  pr i$eb 
fjisQ fp,  for  tflere  was  none  in  #is  father’s  #ouse. 
xxx  Jfnb Simeon eaib  unto  &eu6en  $s  Brother, “ itenb  me, 3  prap  t#ee,  tfline 
ape.  ”  3Sut  Qe  refuseb  anb  woufb  not, 

xxx-  .^Tnb  i£evi  afso  eaib  unto  #im,“($p  Brother,  fenb  me,  3  prap  tfjee,  tfjine 
a$>e”$  anb  0e  refuseb  Qim  afso. 

tc  (tfjencamejlubafj  unto  foeuBen, anb  entveateb  (jim,eaying,“lZo,tfjouCovt 
eet  me,  anb  3  tyave  afwaps  fo  veb  t0ee;  bo  not  tefuee  me  ttfe  uee  of  tfjine  aye,” 
n  x  3 But  &eu6en  tumeb  front  fjim,  anb  refuseb  Qim  fikewise. 
txxx  Ulow  it  came  to  pass,  tfjat  foeuBen  fleweb  timber  on  t#e  6ank  of  t#e  river, 
anb  0io  a^pe  feff  therein,  anb  fje  coufb  6p  no  meane  finb  it, 
xixxx  3Sut3imeon,i£evi,anb3uba(j(jabeentameeeengevaftett(je3e(jmaefitee 
w it(j  money,  anb  §ab  Bought  for  tfjemeetvee  eacfj  an  aye, 
xx  dttfencamei&euBenunto  Simeon,  anb  eaib,  ((ito,  3  Qave  Coetmineaye,  anb 
my work  is  unfiniefjeb  j  fenb  me  tfjine ,  3  prap  tflee.” 
x  3fnb&imeonanewetebfjim,eaying,“(tfjouwouCbeetnotfenbmetfjineaye, 
therefore  wiff  3  not  fenb  t#ee  mine.” 

xx  (itfjen  went  #e  unto  i£evi,  anb  eaib  unto  fjim ,  “&}y  Brother,  tflou  knowest 
mp  foss  anb  my  neceeeity ;  fenb  me,  3  prap  tflee,  tfline  aye,” 
xxx  JTnb  itevi  reproac^eb  #im,  eaying,“  (tfjouwoutbeet  not  fenb  me  t^ine  aye 
w  #en  3  besireb  it,  But  3  wiffBe  Better  t#an  t$ou,  anb  wiff  fenb  t#ee  mine.  ” 
x x x x  Jfnb  foeuBen  was  grieveb  at  tfle  reBuke  of  itevi, anb  Being ae§ameb,tutneb 
from  fjim,  anb  took  not  tfje  aye,  But  sought  flis  Brother  3ubafj, 
x  xti  Jfnb  as  #e  brew  near,  3ubafj  Befjetb  fjie  countenance  ae  it  were  covereb  w  itfj 
gtiefanb  efjame j  anb  0e  preventeb  $im,  saping, “ #?p  Brother,  3  knowtflp 
fossj  Butw^pe^oufb  ittrouBfetflee?  j£o,fjave3lnotanayet(jatwiKeetve 
Bot#  tfleeanb  me?  (take  it,  3  prap  t#ee,  anb  uee  it  as  tfline  own.” 
xti  JJnb3Reu6enfeffon^i6neck,anbkioeeb^im,wit^tearo,6aping/^^pkinb^ 
ness  is  great,  But  t$p  goobness  in  forgiving  me  is  greater.  ( tfjouatt  inbeeb 
my  Brother,  anb  wl^ifst  3  five,  wiff  3  surefp  fo ve  tflee.” 
xtxx  Jfnb3uba#0aib,“:CetU0af0o  fove  our otfler Brethren;  6e^ofb,arewenot 
aff  of  one  Bfoob?” 

xtixx  JTnb  3oeep(j  saw  tfjeee  tfyinge,  anb  tepovteb  tfjem  to  fjie  fatfjer  3 acoB, 
xtixxx  Jfnb3aco6  eaib,  “X&euB en  bib  wrong, But  #e  repenteb.  Simeon  afso  bib 
wrong  $  anb  itevi  was  not  aftogetfler  Bfamefess. 
xxx  “25ut  tfjeljeavtof3uba(jiepvincefy,3uba(j  (jatfj  tfjeeoufofaking,%>ie 
fat^er’e  c^ifbren  efjaf?  Bow  bown  Before  ^im,  anb  0e  e^aff  rufe  over  fjie 

8wt?cen-”  —  iDenjammjftankfm. 
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CONVOCATION 


WHO  DECLARED  THATWEST  OF  CHICAGO  THERE  WAS  NO  STATUE 
OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN?  I  THINK  IT  WAS  HENRY  LEWIS  BULLEN; 
A  N  Y  H  O  W,  LET  US  BLAME  FRIEND  HEN  RY.Sfe  ALL  WHO  LOVE  BOOKS, 
ALL  WHO  LOVE  FRANKLIN  AND  ALL  WHO  LOVE  TO  MAKE  BOOKS 
SHOULD  HOLD  IT  THEIR  PRIVILEGE  TO  THIS  YEAR  ERECT  SUCH 
A  STATUE  SOMEWHERE  IN  THE  WEST.  AND  LET  IT  BE  A  NOTABLE 
SCULPTURE  — IN  TRIBUTE  AND  FOR  INSPIRATION.Sfel  HAVE  PRE¬ 
FERRED  THAT  THIS  “PARABLE,”  INSTEAD  OF  CARRYING  A  MORE 
SELFISH  MESSAGE,  SOUND  THE  RALLYING  CALL  TO  VARIOUS  OR¬ 
GANIZATIONS  THAT  ARE  COMPETENT  TO  INCEPT  AND  CONSUM¬ 
MATE  SUCH  A  WORK.tfel  PLEDGE  MY  CONSTRUCTIVE  SUPPORT. 


JOHN  HENRY  NASH,  PRINTER 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


From  the  'Duplessis  portrait  of  F'ranklin  at  the  AhCetropolitan  AFCuseum  of  \Art,  New  York  Qity 
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E  QJU  A  L  I  TY 

A  tribute  to  Benjamin  Cjfranklin  by  the 
Cjfirench  Ambassador 
to  the 

United  States 
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JULES  JUSSERAND 


On  the  occasion  of  a  ^Memorial  Ceremony  at  the  Cjrave  of 
Cfranklin,  Christ  Church  Burial  (ground, 
Philadelphia ,  1921 

RANKLIN  came  to  France  with  his  smile  of  benignity, 
his  kind  heart  and  his  sharp  wit,  and  he  was  welcomed 
at  the  most  brilliant  court  in  Europe.  He  came  for  help, 
but  he  remained  to  teach  us  something  that  we  have 
never  forgotten— equality. 

It  was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  taught  France  that 
no  man  should  have  a  better  chance  in  this  world  be¬ 
cause  he  happened  to  be  born  in  some  certain  caste  or  class. 

One  hears  so  much  of  his  thrift.  It  was  unquestionably  one  of  his  most 
laudable  traits,  but  it  was  nothing  to  his  generosity.  He  acted  again  and 
again  as  we  would  like  to  see  all  men  act,  and  as  some  of  them  do  today.  In 


his  electrical  experiments,  in  the  perfection  of  his  stove  which  is  still  in  use 
he  did  not  seek  wealth,  hut  gave  the  fruits  of  his  genius  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people.  France  admires  that. 

The  medal  that  you  have  presented  to  France  represents  a  man  ever  ven¬ 
erated  and  admired  in  my  country  — the  scientist,  the  philosopher,  the  in¬ 
ventor,  the  leader  of  men,  the  one  who  gave  to  France  her  first  notion  o± 
what  Americans  were. 

“When  you  were  in  France,”  the  Marquis  de  Chestellu  wrote  in  a 
letter  to  Franklin,  “there  was  no  need  to  praise  the 
Americans.  We  had  only  to  say,  ‘Look, 
here  is  their  representative.’  ” 
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NEW  YORK  AS  IT  LOOKED  TO  FRANKLIN  WHEN  HE  LANDED  HERE  IN  OCT.  I  7 23 

At  length  a  fresh  difference  arising  between  my  brother  and  me,  I 
took  upon  me  to  assert  my  freedom,  presuming  that  he  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  produce  the  new  indentures.  It  was  not  fair  in  me  to  take  this 
advantage,  and  this  I  therefore  reckon  as  one  of  the  first  errata  of  my 
life:  but  the  unfairness  of  it  weighed  little  with  me,  when  under  the 
impression  of  resentment  for  the  blows  his  passion  too  often  urged  him 
to  bestow  upon  me,  though  he  was  otherwise  not  an  ill-natured  man: 
perhaps  I  was  too  saucy  and  provoking. 

When  he  found  I  would  leave  him,  he  took  care  to  prevent  my  getting 
employment  in  any  other  printing-house  of  the  town,  by  going  round 
and  speaking  to  every  master,  who  accordingly  refused  to  give  me  work, 
I  then  thought  of  going  to  New  York,  as  the  nearest  place  where  there 
was  a  printer;  and  I  was  rather  inclined  to  leave  Boston  when  I  reflected 
that  I  had  already  made  myself  a  little  obnoxious  to  the  governing 
party,  and,  from  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  in  my 
brother’s  case,  it  was  likely  I  might,  if  I  stayed,  soon  bring  myself  into 
scrapes;  and  further,  that  my  indiscreet  disputations  about  religion 
began  to  make  me  pointed  at  with  horror  by  good  people  as  an  infidel 
and  atheist.  I  concluded,  therefore,  to  remove  to  New  York;  but  my 
father  now  siding  with  my  brother,  I  was  sensible  that,  if  I  attempted  to 
go  openly,  means  would  be  used  to  prevent  me.  My  friend  Collins, 
therefore,  undertook  to  manage  my  flight.  He  agreed  with  the  captain 
of  a  NewYork  sloop  to  take  me,  under  pretense  of  my  being  a  young 


man  of  his  acquaintance,  that  had  an  intrigue  with  a  girl  of  bad  character, 
whose  parents  would  compel  me  to  marry  her,  and  that  I  could  neither 
appear  nor  come  away  publicly.  I  sold  my  books  to  raise  a  little  money, 
was  taken  on  board  the  sloop  privately,  had  a  fair  wind,  and  in  three 
days  found  myself  at  New  York,  near  three  hundred  miles  from  my 
home,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  OElober ,  iy2g,  without  the  least 
recommendation,  or  knowledge  ot  any  person  in  the  place,  and  very 
little  money  in  my  pocket. 

The  inclination  I  had  had  for  the  sea  was  by  this  time  done  away,  or 
I  might  now  have  gratified  it.  But,  having  another  profession,  and 
conceiving  myself  a  pretty  good  workman,  I  offered  my  services  to  a 
printer  in  the  place,  old  VMr.  IV illiam  Bradford ,  who  had  been  the  first 
printer  in  Pennsylvania,  but  had  removed  thence  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  with  the  governor,  George  Keith.  He  could  give  me  no 
employment,  having  little  to  do,  and  hands  enough  already;  but  he  said, 
“BMy  son  atFhiladelphia  has  lately  lost  his  principal  hand ,  A^quila  cl^ose, 
by  death ;  if  you  go  thither ,  I  believe  he  may  employ you .”  Philadelphia  was 
one  hundred  miles  further;  I  set  out,  however,  in  a  boat  for  Amboy, 
'  leaving  my  chest  and  things  to  follow  me  round  by  sea. 

From  Benjamin  Franklin’s  ^Autobiography . 
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LOUIS  XVI,  AND  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Negotiating  treaty  between  France  and  the  United  States  recognizing  the  independence  of  America  and  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
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UR  captain  of  the  paquet  had  boasted  much,  before  we  sailed,  of  the 
^^swiftness  of  his  ship;  unfortunately,  when  we  came  to  sea,  she  prov’d 
the  dullest  of  ninety-six  sail,  to  his  no  small  mortification.  After  many  con¬ 
jectures  respecting  the  cause,  when  we  were  near  another  ship  almost  as  dull  as 
ours,  which,  however,  gain’d  upon  us,  the  captain  ordered  all  hands  to  come 
aft,  and  stand  as  near  the  ensign  staff  as  possible.  We  were,  passengers  in¬ 
cluded,  about  forty  persons.  While  we  stood  there,  the  ship  mended  her 
pace,  and  soon  left  her  neighbour  far  behind,  which  prov’d  clearly  what  our 
captain  suspected,  that  she  was  loaded  too  much  by  the  head.  The  casks  of 
water,  it  seems,  had  been  all  plac’d  forward;  these  he  therefore  order’d  to  be 
mov’d  further  aft,  on  which  the  ship  recover’d  her  character,  and  prov’d  the 
best  sailer  in  the  fleet.  The  captain  said  she  had  once  gone  at  the  rate  of 
thirteen  knots,  which  is  accounted  thirteen  miles  per  hour.  We  had  on 
board,  as  a  passenger,  Captain  Kennedy,  of  the  Navy,  who  contended  that  it 
was  impossible,  and  that  no  ship  ever  sailed  so  fast,  and  that  there  must  have 
been  some  error  in  the  division  of  the  log-line,  or  some  mistake  in  heaving 
the  log.  A  wager  ensu’d  between  the  two  captains,  to  be  decided  when  there 
should  be  sufficient  wind.  Kennedy  thereupon  examin’d  rigorously  the  log¬ 
line,  and,  being  satisfi’d  with  that,  he  determin’d  to  throw  the  log  himself. 
Accordingly  some  days  after,  when  the  wind  blew  very  fair  and  fresh,  and 
the  captain  of  the  paquet,  Lutwidge,  said  he  believ’d  she  then  went  at  the  rate 
of  thirteen  knots,  Kennedy  made  the  experiment,  and  own’d  his  wager  lost.}} 

— From  Franklin’s  Autobiography. 

An  incident  of  his  trip  to  England  in  1757. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


at  a  glance 


1 706 

BORN  IN  BOSTON 

1718 

apprenticed  as  a  printer 

1723 

Became  publisher  of  New-England  Courant 
Left  home  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia 

,  .I?24  . 

Went  to  London  to  buy  printing  material  and,  Governor  Keith’s 
assistance  failing,  worked  in  Palmer’s  and  Watts’s  printing  offices 

1728 

Established  printing  business  in  Philadelphia 

1731 

Started  the  first  circulating  library  in  America 

1732 

Began  publication  of  Poor  Richard’s  Almanac 

1 745 

Commenced  experiments  in  electricity 

.  1  749 

Founded  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 

1 753 

Honorary  degrees  conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges 
Appointed  deputy  postmaster  general 

1 756 

Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  College  of  William  and  Mary 

1759 

Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  (Scotland) 

1762 

Degree  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  of  Oxford  (England) 

1764 

Went  to  England  as  agent  for  American  Colonies 

W71 

Began  to  write  his  autobiography 

1772 

Elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  (Paris) 

1776 

Signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Went  to  France  as  representative  of  United  States  of  America 

1778 

Negotiated  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  France 

W83 

Negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Great  Britain 

1785 

Chosen  President  (Governor)  of  Pennsylvania 

1787 

Delegate  to  convention  to  frame  Constitution  of  United  States 

W89 

Elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Sciences  (Russia) 

1790 

Died  in  Philadelphia 
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Number  7  Craven  Street,  London,  where  Franklin  resided 
while  representing  the  Colonies 


0 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

lived  at  No.  7  Craven  Street  during 
the  two  periods  of  his  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don  embracing  the  years  1767  to  1776. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stevenson  (so  he  wrote 
the  name,  but  in  the  legal  records  it  is 
spelled  Stephenson)  was  his  landlady. 
He  was  very  fond  of  her  and  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Mary,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
H  ewson.  The  house,  altho  now  over¬ 
shadowed  by  modern  neighbors  of 
greater  pretension,  is  in  a  locality  that 
was  fashionable  in  Franklin’s  time. 

Franklin  lived  in  a  style  befitting  his 
station  as  representative  of  the  American 
Colonies.  He  kept  his  own  carriage  and 
his  entourage  consisted  of  his  secretary 
in  the  person  of  his  grandson,  William 
Temple  Franklin,  the  latter’s  negro  ser¬ 
vant  and  Franklin’s  own  white  servant. 
It  was  from  this  house  that  the  famous 
“Craven  Street  Gazette,”  burlesqu¬ 
ing  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  was 
issued. 
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The  New  York  Public  Library  Tribute 
To  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  Founder 

OF  AMERICAN  CIRCULATING  LIBRARIES 

^^/Vbout  this  time,  our  club  meeting,  in  a  little  room  of  Mr.  Grace’s, 
set  apart  for  that  purpose,  a  proposition  was  made  by  me,  that  since  our 
books  were  often  referred  to  in  our  disquisitions  upon  the  queries,  it  might 
be  convenient  to  us  to  have  them  altogether  where  we  met,  that  upon 
occasion  they  might  be  consulted;  and  by  thus  clubbing  our  books  to 
a  common  library,  we  should,  while  we  liked  to  keep  them  together, 
have  each  of  us  the  advantage  of  using  the  books  of  all  the  other  mem¬ 
bers,  which  would  be  nearly  as  beneficial  as  if  each  owned  the  whole. 
It  was  liked  and  agreed  to,  and  we  filled  one  end  of  the  room  with  such 
books  as  we  could  best  spare. . .  And  now  I  set  on  foot  my  first  project 
of  a  public  nature,  that  for  a  subscription  library. . .  This  was  the  mother 
of  all  the  North  American  subscription  libraries,  now  so  numerous.  It  is 
become  a  great  thing  itself,  and  continually  increasing.  .  .  The  books 
were  imported;  the  library  was  opened  one  day  in  the  week  for  lending 
to  the  subscribers,  on  their  promissory  notes  to  pay  double  the  value  if 
not  duly  returned.  The  institution  soon  manifested  its  utility,  was  imitated 
by  other  towns,  and  in  other  provinces.  The  libraries  were  augmented  by 
donations;  reading  became  fashionable;  and  our  people,  having  no  public 
amusements  to  divert  their  attention  from  study,  became  better  acquainted 
with  books,  and  in  a  few  years  were  observed  by  strangers  to  be  better 
instructed  and  more  intelligent  than  people  of  the  same  rank  generally 
are  in  other  countries.55  From  Franklin's  Autobiography 
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A  Famous  Birthplace 

HIS  rugged  dwelling  was  the  birthplace  in  January, 
1706,  of  an  almost  unbelievable  multitude  of  bless¬ 
ings  to  civilization — of  the  first  public  circulating 
library,  of  the  bi-focal  eyeglass,  of  the  open  stove  and 
of  the  lightning-rod;  of  America  s  first  philosophical 
society,  its  first  volunteer  militia,  its  first  police  force,  its  first  fire  com¬ 
pany,  its  first  street  pavement,  its  first  street-sweeping  plan,  its  first  hos¬ 
pital,  its  first  magazine,  its  first  high  school,  and  of  the  first  plan  for 
uniting  the  American  Colonies. 

It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  greatest  of  all  this  country’s  diplomats, 
of  one  of  its  wisest  statesmen,  most  ardent  patriots,  deepest  thinkers, 
foremost  journalists,  truest  humorists,  ablest  writers  and  sincerest  philan¬ 
thropists,  as  well  as  of  the  only  man  who  wrote  his  name  at  the  foot  of  all 
three  of  the  immortal  documents  of  American  liberty — the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  England,  and  the  Constitution. 

In  a  word,  it  was  by  way  of  this  little  Milk  Street  house  that  Benjamin 
Franklin,  the  Patron  Saint  of  American  Printing,  made  his  modest  entry 
into  this  world,  which  for  centuries  to  come  will  benefit  from  his  ex¬ 
ample  and  his  genius. 
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Benjamin CFranklin •  the  patriot 

Conferring  on  Matters  of  State  with  John  Adams  and 
Alexander  Hamilton 
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As  Poor  Richard  says: 

(2,  Haste  makes  waste  (2.The  discontented  man  finds  no  easy  chair 
(2.  There  was  never  a  good  knife  made  of  bad  steel  (2.  Lost  time  is 
never  found  again  (2,  God  gives  all  things  to  industry  (2.  Industry 
need  not  wish  <2.Tell  me  my  faults,  and  mend  your  own  (2.  No 
gains  without  pains  <2,  If  you  do  what  you  should  not,  you  must 
hear  what  you  would  not  <2.  Who  is  wise  ?  He  that  learns  from  every 
one  (2.  Drive  thy  business,  or  it  will  drive  thee  <2.  Blame-all  and 
praise-all  are  two  block  heads  (2.  Look  before,  or  you’ll  find  your¬ 
self  behind  (2.  Light  gains  heavy  purses  (2. Well  done,  is  twice  done 


([[Virtue  and  a  trade  are  a 
that  hath  a  trade,  hath 
fell  great  oaks  <2.Laws 
obeyed;  too  severe, 
is  not  leisure  that  is 
deceiv’d  thee  so  oft 
think  to  hunt  two 
(2. Being  ignorant  is 
as  being  unwilling  to 
drown  care,  but  waters 
faster  <2.  Love  your  neigh- 


child’s  best  portion  <2,He 
an  estate  (2.Little  strokes 
too  gentle  are  seldom 
seldomexecuted  CH.lt 
not  used  (2.Who  has 
as  thyself?  ([[.Don’t 
hares  with  one  dog 
not  so  much  a  shame 
learn  <2.Drinkdoes  not 
it,  and  makes  it  grow 
bor;  yet  don’t  pull  down 


your  hedge  (2.  Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee  (2.  ’Tis  a 
laudable  ambition  that  aims  at  being  better  than  his  neighbors 
<2,  Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak  will  sink  a  great  ship  (2,  A 
good  example  is  the  best  sermon  <2.Calamity  and  prosperity  are  the 
touchstones  of  integrity  (2,Great  famine  when  wolves  eat  wolves 
(2. At  a  great  penny-worth,  pause  awhile  <2.The  prodigal  generally 
does  more  injustice  than  the  covetous  (2.111  customs  and  bad  advice 
are  seldom  forgotten  <2.The  doors  of  wisdom  are  never  shut  (2.The 
eye  of  a  master  will  do  more  work  than  his  hand  <2.  Diligence  is 
the  mother  of  good-luck  <2.  Saying  and  doing  have  quarrel’d  and 
parted  (2.  Pay  what  you  owe,  and  you’ll  know  what’s  your  own 
<2.  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves  <2.  He  that  would  catch 
fish,  must  venture  his  bait  (2.None  but  the  well-bred  man  knows 
how  to  confess  a  fault,  or  acknowledge  himself  in  an  error  <2.There 
are  lazy  minds  as  well  as  lazy  bodies  (2.  The  borrower  is  a  slave  to 
the  lender,  the  security  to  both  <2.The  cat  in  gloves  catches  no  mice 
(2.  It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  for  a  man  to  deceive  himself 
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1 .  Benj  a  m  i  n 
Franklin,  the  first 
American  Com¬ 
missioner  at  the 
Court  of  France, 
in  1778,  receiving 
the  homage  of  his 
genius ,  and  the 
recognition  of  his 
country' s  advent 
among  the  nations. 

2.  Count  d’ Ar¬ 
tois,  grandson  of 
Louis  XV. 

3.  Louis  XVI, 

King  of  Fra n ce . 

4.  Marie  An¬ 
toinette,  Queen  of 
France. 

5.  Count  de  V ergennes,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  French  Cabinet  and  the  principal  mover  in  what 
related  to  the  American  War. 

6.  Count  de  Maurepas,  Prime  Minister,  who,  with 
Count  de  Vergennes,  urged  the  king  to  recognize  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States. 

7 .  Princess  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVI .  who  was 
beheaded  in  1793. 


8.  Countess 
Diana  Polignac, 
an  enthusiastic 
supporter  of  the 
American  War. 

9.  Madame 
Campan,  reader  to 
the  Princesses. 

10.  Duchess 
Jules  de  Polignac, 
governess  of  the 
children  of  France 

11.  Princess  de 
Chimay,  Lady  of 
Honor. 

12.  M ademoi- 
selle  de  Marolles, 
Woman  in  Ordi¬ 
nary  to  the  Queen. 

13.  Princess  de  Lamballe,  Granddaughter  of  Louis 
XIV  and  Superintendent  of  the  Queen  s  Household. 

14.  Countess  de  Neuilly,  Reader  to  the  Queen. 

15.  Monsieur  Gerard,  Secretary  to  the  King's  Council. 

16.  Duke  de  Polignac. 

17.  Countess  d' Artois. 

All  the  foregoing  are  correct  likenesses ;  and  the  furnish¬ 
ings  of  the  palace  at  Versailles  are  faithfully  reproduced. 


ARE  IDENTIFIED 


Franklin  at  the  Court  of  France  in  1778 


Original  Painting  by  Baron  Jolly  now  owned  by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  the  American  Printer 
by  The  Curtis  Publishing  Company, 
whose  Saturday  Evening  Post  was  founded  by  Franklin. 


.iiide  a  cockhorse  to  Banbury  Cross  ^ 
To  see  a  fine  lady  on  a  white  horse  Hh 
Rings  on  her  fingers,  bells  on  her  toes 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer  by  Tri-Arts  Press,  Inc.,  New  York 
Illustration  designed  and  cut  on  linoleum  by  F.  W.  Shaefer 


ANBURY,  a  picturesque  old  English  town,  was  the 
home  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  parents.  Its  name  will 
always  be  remembered,  for  it  is  immortalized  in  the 
old  nursery  rhyme,  “Ride  a  cockhorse  to  Banbury 
Cross.”  The  exaCt  origin  of  this  verse  is  unknown,  but  there  are 
various  traditions  that  “a  witch  of  the  white  horse,”  an  “old  lady 
of  Banbury,”  or  a  “fine  lady,”  decked  with  rings  and  bells,  used  to 
ride  a  white  horse.  As  Banbury  is  the  center  of  a  rich  agricultural 
distrid:,  and  a  charter  for  a  Fair  to  be  held  annually  in  the  town 
was  granted  by  Henry  II,  it  is  probable  that  this  event  took  the 
form  of  a  pageant,  and  the  fine  lady  on  her  horse  was  the  central 
figure.  <J  Banbury  was  also  famous  for  its  crosses.  There  was  a 
Weeping  Cross,  a  Bread  Cross,  a  High  Cross  and  a  Market  Cross. 
Leland,  an  old  historian,  describes  the  location  of  the  Market 
Cross,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  most  notable .  . .  “The  fayrest 
street  of  the  towne  lyeth  by  west  and  east  down  to  the  river  of 
Charwell  .  .  .  the  west  part  of  the  street  having  a  goodly  Crosse 
with  many  degrees  (steps)  about  it.  In  this  area  is  kept  every 
Thursday  a  very  celebrate  markett.”  Today  this  part  of  the  town 
is  known  as  the  “Horse  Fair.”  <J  About  the  year  1 600  the  Puritans, 
possessed  with  the  idea  that  anything  of  beauty  connected  with 
church  ritual  was  sinful,  entered  on  a  ruthless  war  of  destruction 
and  demolished  the  beautiful  crosses  of  Banbury.  Nothing  but 
stumps  remained  till  the  year  1858  when  a  modern  cross  was 
ereCted  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria’s  eldest 
daughter.  <J  Banbury  is  renowned  too  for  its  cakes,  which  were 
celebrated  even  before  the  time  of  “Rare  Ben  Jonson,”  who 
doubtless  enjoyed  the  Banbury  ale  which  was  served  with  them. 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  **  PRINTER 

From  an  address  by  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  LL.D.,  delivered  at  the  inauguration 

of  the  Franklin  Statue  in  Boston 


If  Franklins  had  never  keen 
anything  else  than  a  printed, 
if  he  had  rendered  no  services  to 
his  country  or  to  mankind  hut 
those  which  may  he  fairly  classed 
under  this  departments  of  his  ca¬ 
reer ,  he  would  still  have?  left  a 
mark  uporu  his  age  which  could 
not  have  heen  mistaken  or  over¬ 
looked.  It  was  as  a  Printer  that 
he  set  such  an  example 7  to  his 
fellow-mechanics  of  all  ages ,  of 
industry ,  temperance  and  frugal¬ 
ity, —  of  truth ,  sincerity  and  in¬ 
tegrity.  industry  of  thats 

F ranhlins,  9  said  an  eye  -  witness 
of  his  early  habits,  (Dr.  Baird), 
c<  is  superior  to  any  l  lung  of  thekina 
I  ever  saw ;  I  see  him  still  at  work 
when  I  go  home  from  Club,  and 
he  is  at  work  aga i n>  before  his 
neighbors  are  out  of  bed. 9 

It  was  as  a  Printer,  that  he  in¬ 
stituted  those  Cl  ubs  for  discussion 
and  mutual  improvement ,  which 
elevated  the  character  and  impor¬ 


tance  of  the  working  classes 
wherever  they  were  introduced. 
It  was  as  a  Printer,  that  he  dis¬ 
played  such  extraordinary  me¬ 
chanical  ingenuity,  iru  making 
for  himself  whatever  articles  he 
needed  in  his  own  profession^, 

.  It  was  as  a  Printer, 
that^  he  set  on  foot  the  first  sub¬ 
scription  Circulating  Library , 
(<  the  mother  of  all  inj  North 
America.9 

It  was  as  a  Printer,  that  heJ? 
did  so  much  to  improve  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Newspaper  Press  of 
the  Americans  Colonies,  assert¬ 
ing  its  liberty ,  discouraging  its 
licentiousness,  protesting  against 
its  being  employed  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  scandal ,  defamation  and 
etraction,  .  It  was  as 

a  Printer,  that  he  commenced  and 
continued  that  series  of  delightful 
Fssays,  sometimes  political, 
sometimes  historical,  sometimes 
moral,  sometimes  satirical  or 


playful,  which  are  hardly  inferior 
in  wit  and  wisdom  to  the  best  pa¬ 
pers  of  Job  nson  or  of  Addisons, 
of  the  untty  Dean  of  St.  Patrick  s 
or  the  genial  Canon  ofSt.P  aul  s 
—  and  which  would  have  secured 
and  established  theJ  permanents 
literary  reputation  of  their  author 
had  no  other  monument  of  his  la¬ 
bors  existed.  It  was  as  a  Printer, 
above  all,  that  he?  prepared  and 
published  for  so  many  years  his 
immortal  Almanac,  under  the? 
name  o  f  Richard  Saunders,  with 
those  inimitable  proverbs,  some  of 
them  only  second  to  those  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  for  the  entertainment  and 
instruction  of  young  and  old,  rich 
and poor,unse  and  simple.  JF hen 
will  ever  P oor  Rich  ard  be?  for¬ 
gotten J  Or  wit  en  wi  llh  e  ever  be 
remembered  without  fresh  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  shrewd,  sagacious 
common  sense ,  which  he  poured 
forth  with  such  charming  good 


id  i: 


umor,  ana  iru  such  profusion 


,1 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
by  E.  M.  Diamant  Typographic  Service,  New  York 
Illustration  by  courtesy  of  Gatchell  &  Manning 


AN  UNPUBLISHED  PORTRAIT  OF  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

BY  JACQUES  REICH 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  oj  The  «. American  Printer  by  The  Printing  House  oj  William  Edwin  Rudge,  New  York  City 


When  savory  smell  arose  from  turning  spits; 

And  fireplace  echoing  to  each  windy  wail, 

Spread  warmth  and  cheer  to  all  within — 

’Twas  then,  “Poor  Richard's "  hung  upon  its  nail; 


W^herein  were  wisdom  and  rare  humor  gleaned; 

Eclipses  and  lunations,  length  of  days; 

Spring  tides,  the  weather,  and  a  host  of  things, 
A  knowledge  suited  to  their  time  and  ways. 


“Poor  Richard ” 

By  Clyde  B.  Morgan.  _ 

Written  for  The  American  "Printer 

ip 

£ 


cp 


\OOR  RICHARD" !  Familiar  household  word! 
The  wit  and  wisdom  of  immortal  sage — 
Thy  proverbs,  maxims,  puns  and  anecdotes 
Are  treasures  of  a  rugged,  sturdy  age — 


\ Those  days  of  tallow-dips  and  frugal  ways, 

When  travel  was  a  slow  and  tedious  thing — 
By  horse  and  coach  good  people  found  their  way 
In  times  gone  by — of  Commonwealth  and  King , 


When  agriculture  was  the  chief  pursuit; 

And  men,  indentured,  worked  for  bread  and  keep; 
And  spinning  wheel  whirred  busily  all  day, 

The  crude  and  simple,  homespun  clothes  to  make; 

- - - - 

When  blood  was  let  for  every  mortal  ill; 

And  drafts  and  air  were  everywhere  condemned; 
When  bitters,  herbs,  and  other  ancient  lore 
Were  sought,  each  human  hurt  to  mend; 


Dog-eared  and  soiled,  a  trusty,  sincere  friend — 
A  dash  of  wit,  a  bit  of  wisest  homily — 

A  worthy,  good  companion,  tried  and  true, 
Poor  Richard' s  counsel  ever  proved  to  be. 


But  blind  they  were  to  that  typography; 

Each  fair,  uneven,  interesting  page; 

The  italics — small-caps  letter-spaced — 

The  odd,  old-fashioned  spelling  of  that  age; 


a4 something  inexpressible,  unique; 

A  pleasing  charm  and  simple  crudity; 
An  atmosphere  of  quaintness  in  its  style, 
An  inspiration  evermore  will  be 


To  those  who  know  and  feel  the  lure  of  types — 
The  beauty  in  an  honest  printed  page, 

Poor  Richard' s  Almanack  remains  to  us 
An  heirloom  and  a  precious  heritage 


Of  Benjamin  Franklin ,  Printer — 

Who  raised  our  calling  to  a  high  degree 
Of  honor— and  our  craft  is  blessed 
By  him — a  fond  and  cherished  memory. 


Contributed  to  The  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
by  Young  &  McCallister,  Los  Angeles,  California ;  Decoration  by  Ray  Winters. 
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FRANKLIN’S  GRANDSON  LEARNS  PUNCH 
CUTTING  OF  MONSIEUR  DIDOT 


October  8  My  grandpapa  engaged  a  master  founder  to 
teach  me  to  cast  printing  types. 


October  11  Began  to  cast  a  fount  of  St.  Augustine 


April  5 


Went  to  Mons.  Didot  to  learn  punch  cutting. 
To  board  in  his  house,  hut  sleep  elsewhere. 
Didot  includes  in  his  house  engraving,  the 
forge,  the  foundry,  and  printing. 


April  7 


;rave 


I  have  taken  my  grandpapa’s  press  to  pieces 


1  he  foregoing  allusions  to  punch  cutting  and  type  founding 
in  the  famous  printing  establishment  of  Firmin  Didot  of  Paris  are 
from  the  manuscript  diary  kept  by  Benjamin  Franklin  s  grandson, 
B.  F.  Bache,  while  living  in  Paris  with  his  grandfather,  America’s 
Ambassador  to  France. 


* 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  IN  WATTS’  PRINTING  OFFICE, 

GREAT  QUEEN  STREET,  LONDON. 

From  the  painting  by  Mr.  Eyre  Crowe ,  R.A.,  exhibited  at  The  Royal  Academy  in  1858. 

Contributed  to-The  Franklin  Hi-Centennial  Number  ok  The  American  Printer,  by  GEORGE  W.  {ONES  at  The  Sign  of  The  Dolphi 

in  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street,  London,  F..C.4. 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

AT  WATTS’S  PRINTING  HGUSK 
FROM  HIS  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

'ttT  NOW  BEGAN  to  think  of  getting  a  little  before-hand,  and  expecting  better 
|  employment  I  left  Palmer’s  to  work  at  Watts’s,  (near  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields)  a 
1  still  greater  printing-house.  Here  I  continued  all  the  rest  of  my  stay  in  London. 
I  At  my  first  admission  into  the  printing-house  I  took  to  working  at  press,  imag- 
1  ining  I  felt  a  want  of  the  bodily  exercise  I  had  been  used  to  in  America,  where 
Sr  press-work  is  mixed  with  the  composing.  I  drank  only  water;  the  other  work¬ 
men,  near  50  in  number,  were  great  drinkers  of  beer.  On  occasion  I  carried  up  and 
down  stairs  a  large  form  of  types  in  each  hand,  when  others  carried  but  one  in  both 
hands ;  they  wondered  to  see  from  this  and  several  instances,  that  the  Water- American 
as  they  called  me,  was  stronger  than  themselves  who  drank  strong  beer.  We  had  an 
alehouse  boy,  who  attended  always  in  the  house  to  supply  the  workmen.  My  com¬ 
panion  at  the  press  drank  every  day  a  pint  before  breakfast,  a  pint  at  breakfast  with 
his  bread  and  cheese,  a  pint  between  breakfast  and  dinner;  a  pint  at  dinner,  a  pint 
in  the  afternoon  about  6  o’clock,  and  another  when  he  had  done  his  day’s  work.  I 
thought  it  a  detestable  custom;  but  it  was  necessary,  he  supposed,  to  drink  strong 
beer  that  he  might  be  strong  to  labour.  I  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  the 
bodily  strength  afforded  by  beer,  could  only  be  in  proportion  to  the  grain  or  flour  or 
the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which  it  was  made;  that  there  was  more  flour 
in  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  and  therefore  if  he  could  eat  that  with  a  pint  of  water,  it 
would  give  him  more  strength  than  a  quart  of  beer.  He  drank  on  however,  and  had 
four  or  five  shillings  to  payout  of  his  wages  every  Saturday  night  for  that  vile  liquor; 
an  expence  I  was  free  from.  And  thus  these  poor  devils  keep  themselves  always 
under.  Watts,  after  some  weeks,  desiring  to  have  me  in  the  composing  room,  I  left 
the  pressmen;  a  new  bien  venu  for  drink,  (being  5s.)  was  demanded  of  me  by  the 
compositors.  I  thought  it  an  imposition,  as  I  had  paid  one  to  the  pressmen ;  the  master 
thought  so  too,  and  forbad  my  paying  it.  I  stood  out  two  or  three  weeks,  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  considered  as  an  excommunicate,  and  had  so  many  little  pieces  of  private 
malice  practised  on  me,  by  mixing  my  sorts,  transposing  and  breaking  my  matter, 
&c.  &c.  if  ever  I  stept  out  of  the  room;  and  all  ascribed  to  the  chapel  ghost,  which 
they  said  ever  haunted  those  not  regularly  admitted;  that  notwithstanding  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  protection,  I  found  myself  obliged  to  comply  and  pay  the  money ;  convinced  of 
the  folly  of  being  on  ill-terms  with  those  one  is  to  live  with  continually.  I  was  now 
on  a  fair  footing  with  them,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  influence.  I  proposed 
some  reasonable  alterations  in  their  chapel  laws,  and  carried  them  against  all  op¬ 
position.  From  my  example,  a  great  many  of  them  left  their  muddling  breakfast  of 
beer,  bread,  and  cheese,  finding  they  could  with  me  be  supplied  from  a  neighbour¬ 
ing  house,  with  a  large  porringer  of  hot  water-gruel,  sprinkled  with  pepper,  crum¬ 
bled 
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FRANKLIN  AT  WATTS’S  PRINTING  HOUSE 

bled  with  bread,  and  a  bit  of  butter  in  it,  for  the  price  of  a  pint  of  beer;  viz.  three-  j 
halfpence.  This  was  a  more  comfortable  as  well  as  a  cheaper  breakfast,  and  kept 
their  heads  clearer.  Those  who  continued  sotting  with  their  beer  all  day,  were  often, 
by  not  paying,  out  of  credit  at  the  alehouse,  and  used  to  make  interest  with  me 
to  get  beer,  their  light,  as  they  phrased  it,  being  out.  I  watched  the  pay-table  on  , 
Saturday-night,  and  collected  what  I  stood  engaged  for  them,  having  to  pay  some¬ 
times  near  thirty  shillings  a  week  on  their  accounts.  This  and  my  being  esteemed 
a  pretty  good  riggite ,  that  is  a  jocular  verbal  satyrist,  supported  my  consequence  in 
the  society.  My  constant  attendance,  (I  never  making  a  St  Monday )  recommend¬ 
ed  me  to  the  master ;  and  my  uncommon  quickness  at  composing  occasioned  my  w 
being  put  upon  work  of  dispatch,  which  was  generally  better  paid.  So  I  went  on  A 
now  very  agreeably. 


PRINTED  AS  A  TRIBVTE 

to  the  Memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
at  the  Shakespeare  Head  Strat  ford  -  vpon-  Avon 

IN  THE  HOVSE  ADJOINING  SHAKESPEARE’S  GARDEN 
WHERE  AT  ONE  TIME  LIVED  JVLIVS  SHAW 
THE  PLAYWRIGHT’S  NEIGHBOVR 
AND  THE  FIRST  WITNESS  TO  HIS  WILL 

FROM  TYPES  DESIGNED  AND  FIRST  CAST  BY 
WILLIAM  CASLON  FRANKLIN’S  FRIEND 


JAN  VARY  M  CM  XXIII 
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DEAR  SIR:X  ET  me  give  you  a  pleasant  instance  of  the  prejudice  some  have 
A  J  entertained  against  your  work.  Soon  after  I  returned, discours¬ 
ing  with  a  gentleman  concerning  the  artists  of  Birmingham,  he  said  you  would 
be  a  means  of  blinding  all  the  readers  of  the  nation,  for  the  strokes  of  your  letters 
being  too  thin  and  narrow,  hurt  the  eye,  and  he  could  never  read  a  line  of  them 
without  pain. “I  thought, ’’said  I, “you  were  going  to  complain  of  the  gloss  of  the 
paper  some  objeH  to.”  “No,  no,”  said  he, “I  have  heard  that  mentioned,  but  it 
is  not  that ;  it  is  the  form  and  cut  of  the  letters  themselves ;  they  have  not  that 
height  and  thickness  of  the  stroke  which  makes  the  common  printing  so  much 
more  comfortable  to  the  eye.”  You  see  this  gentleman  was  a  connoisseur.  In 
vain  I  endeavored  to  support  your  chara&er  against  the  charge ;  he  knew  what 
he  felt,  and  could  see  the  reason  of  it,  and  several  other  gentlemen  among  his 
friends  had  made  the  same  observation,  etc.  Yesterday  he  called  to  visit  me, 
when,  mischievously  bent  to  try  his  judgment,  I  stepped  into  my  closet,  tore  off 
the  top  of  Mr.  Caslon’s  specimen,  and  produced  it  to  him  as  yours,  brought 
with  me  from  Birmingham,  saying  I  had  been  examining  it  since  he  spoke  to 
me,  and  could  not  for  my  life  perceive  the  disproportion  he  mentioned,  desiring 
him  to  point  it  out  to  me.  He  readily  undertook  it,  and  went  over  the  several 
founts,  showing  me  everywhere  what  he  thought  instances  of  that  dispropor¬ 
tion;  and  declared,  that  he  could  not  then  read  the  specimen,  without  feeling 
very  strongly  the  pain  he  mentioned  to  me.  I  spared  him  that  time  the  confusion 
of  being  told  that  these  were  the  types  he  had  been  reading  all  his  life,  with  so 
much  ease  to  his  eyes ;  the  types  his  adored  TNewton  is  printed  with,  on  which 
he  has  pored  not  a  little ;  nay,  the  very  types  his  own  book  is  printed  with  (for 
he  is  himself  an  author),  and  yet  never  discovered  this  painful  disproportion  in 
them,  till  he  thought  they  were  yours.  I  am,  etc., 

B.  FRANKLIN. 
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Branfcltn's  parable  on  Intolerance 


It  came  to 
pass  after  ttjcse 
things, tbatabra* 
bam  sat  tn  ttje 
&oor  of  l)is  tent, 
about  tbe  going 
doton  of  tbe  sun. 
ana  beboia,a  man,  botoed  toitb 
age,  came  from  tbe  toap  of  tbe 
toilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff. 
Cana  abrabam  arose  ana  met 
bim,anasaiauntobim,Curnin, 
3  prap  tbee,  ana  toasb  tbp  feet, 
ana  tarrp  all  nigbt,  ana  tbon 
Sbalt  arise  earlp  on  tbe  morroto, 
andgoontbptnap.  'Buttbeman 
saio,/iSap,for3toillabiDeunoet 
tbiSttee.  ana  abrabam  pressed 
bim  greatlp;  so  be  tnrnea,  ana 
tbeptoent  into  tbe  tent,  ana  abra* 
bam  bah cD  unleabeneb  bread, 
anatbepdideat  and  toben  abra* 
bam  sate  that  tbe  man  blessed 
not<BoB,besatauntobim,^bere* 
fore  dost  tbou  not  toorsbip  tbe 
most  bigb  ©oa, Creator  of  beab* 
en  and  eartb  ?  and  tbe  man  am 
steered  and  said,  3  tcorsbip  not 
tbe  ©od  tbou  speabest  of, neither 
do  3  call  npon  bit!  name;  for  31 
babe  made  to  mpself  a  goa,tob<cb 
abidetb  altnap  in  mine  bouse, 
ana  probiaetb  metbitb  all  things, 
ana  abrabam's  Kansas  fsinaiea 
against  the  man,  ana  be  arose 
anofelluponbim,anadtobebim 
forth  toitb  biotas  into  tbetoilder* 


ness,  and  at  midnight  ©oa  called 
nnto  abrabam,  saping,  abra* 
bam,  tobere  is  the  stranger?  ana 
abrabam  anstnered  and  said, 
Lord.bewould  nottoorsbip  tbee, 
neither  toould  be  call  upon  tbp 
name;  therefore  babe  3  driben 
him  out  from  before  mp  face 
into  the  toilderness. C.3nd  ©od 
Said,  i^abe  3  borne  tbitb  him 
these  hundred  and  ninetp  and 
eight  pears,  and  nourished  him, 
and  clothed  bim.nottoitbStand* 
ingbiSrebellionagainstme;and 
couldst  not  tbou,  that  art  tbp* 
Self  a  sinner, bear  toitb  bint  one 
night?  and  abrabam  said,  net 
not  the  anger  of  the  lord  tsar 
hot  against  hie*  serbant;  lo,  3 
babe  sinned;  lo,  3  babe  sinned; 
forgibe  me,  3  ptap  tbee.«.and 
abrabam  arose,  and  toent  forth 
into  tbetoilderness,and  sought 
diligentlpfottbeman,andfound 
him,  and  returned  toitb  bint  to 
the  tent;  and  toben  be  bad  en* 
treated  bint  6indlp,be  sent  him 
atoap  on  the  morroto  toitb  Sifts. 
C.ana  ©od  spafte  again  unto 
abrabam,  saping,  for  this  tbP 
Sin  Shall  tbP  Seed  be  afflicted 
four  hundred  pears  in  a  strange 
land;  'But  for  tbP  repentance 
toill  3  deliber  them;  and  tbep 
Shall  come  forth  toitb  potoer, 
and  toitb  gladness  of  beart,and 
toitb  much  substance. 


isr/S'S* 
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SONG  OF  THE  CRAFTSMEN  OF  OLD 


The  following  song  has  been  attributed  to  Dr.  Franklin.  It  is  said  that  he 
wrote  it  for  the  Procession  of  Trades  in  Philadelphia  at  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  in  1787,  on  which  occasion  a  press  was  drawn  along  the  streets, 
and  copies  of  the  song  distributed  to  the  multitude. 


Ye  merry  Mechanics  come  join  in  my  song, 
And  let  the  brisk  chorus  go  bounding  along ; 
Though  some  may  be  poor,  and  some  rich  there  may  be, 
Yet  all  are  contented,  and  happy,  and  free. 


Ye  Tailors!  of  ancient  and  noble  renown, 
Who  clothe  all  the  people  in  country  or  town, 
Remember  that  Adam,  your  father  and  head, 
The  lord  of  the  world,  was  a  tailor  by  trade. 


Ye  Masons!  who  work  in  stone,  mortar,  and  brick, 

And  lay  the  foundation  deep,  solid,  and  thick, 

Though  hard  be  your  labour,  yet  lasting  your  fame ; 
Both  Egypt  and  China  your  wonders  proclaim. 

T 

Ye  Smiths!  who  forge  tools  for  all  trades  here  below, 
You  have  nothing  to  fear  while  you  smite  and  you  blow; 
All  things  may  you  conquer,  so  happy  your  lot, 

If  you’re  careful  to  strike  while  your  iron  is  hot. 


Ye  Shoemakers!  noble  from  ages  long  past, 

Have  defended  your  rights  with  your  awl  to  the  last! 
And  Cobblers,  all  merry,  not  only  stop  holes, 

But  work  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  our  soles. 


Ye  Cabinetmakers!  brave  workers  in  wood, 

As  you  work  for  the  ladies,  your  work  must  be  good ; 
And  Joiners  and  Carpenters,  far  off  and  near, 

Stick  close  to  your  trades,  and  you’ve  nothing  to  fear. 


Ye  Hatters!  who  oft  with  hands  not  very  fair, 
Fix  hats  on  a  block  for  a  blockhead  to  wear; 
Though  charity  covers  a  sin  now  and  then, 
You  cover  the  heads  and  the  sins  of  all  men. 


Ye  Coachmakers,  must  not  by  tax  be  controll’d, 
But  ship  off  your  coaches,  and  fetch  us  home  gold; 
The  roll  of  your  coach  made  Copernicus  reel, 

And  fancy  the  world  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel. 


And  Carders,  and  Spinners,  and  Weavers  attend, 

And  take  the  advice  of  Poor  Richard,  your  friend ; 
Stick  close  to  your  looms,  your  wheels,  and  your  card, 
And  you  never  need  fear  of  the  times  being  hard. 


Ye  Printers!  who  give  us  our  learning  and  news, 

And  impartially  print  for  Turks,  Christians,  and  Jews, 
Let  your  favourite  toasts  ever  bound  in  the  streets, 
The  freedom  of  speech  and  a  volume  in  sheets. 


Ye  Coopers!  who  rattle  with  drivers  and  adze, 
A  lecture  each  day  upon  hoops  and  on  heads, 
The  famous  old  ballad  of  Love  in  a  Tub, 

You  may  sing  to  the  tune  of  your  rub  a  dub. 


Ye  Shipbuilders!  Riggers!  and  Makers  of  sails! 
Already  the  new  constitution  prevails ! 

And  soon  you  shall  see  o’er  the  proud  swelling  tide, 
The  ships  of  Columbia  triumphantly  ride. 


& 

Each  Tradesman  turn  out  with  his  tools  in  his  hand, 
To  cherish  the  arts  and  keep  peace  through  the  land; 
Each  ’Prentice  and  Journeyman  join  in  my  song, 
And  let  the  brisk  chorus  go  bounding  along. 
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■Jhe  late  Pubiifher  of  this  Pape?.  _  folding;  fc  atony 
Ioeonvehieitcks  would  aril'e  by  his  carrying  the 
Manufcrlpts  and  publick^Hews  to  be  fliper  vis d 
by  the  Secretary,  as  to  tender  his  carrying  it  on 
unprofitable,  has  intirely  drop?  the  Undertaking. 
The  prtfeiit  Pubiiifoer  having  receiv'd  the  follow¬ 
ing  Piece,  defues  the  Readers  so  accept  of  it  as  & 
Preface  to  what  they  may  hereafter  meet  With 
ia  this  Paper. 

■  Non  egd  mordaci  difcrinsi  Gamin*  qieetig'ttafb £. 

NdlU  vonsnato  Litem  on  i ft  a  Joco  eft. 

O  N  G  has  •  the  Prefs 
groaned  In  bringing 
Forth  as?  hateful,  but 
numerous  Brood  of  Par¬ 
ty  PsmphletS,  malici¬ 
ous  Scribbles,  and  Bifo 
Ijngfgare  Ribaldry.  The 
'  Rancour  and  bitteroefs 
jt  has  unhappily  infil¬ 
led  into  Mens  minds, 
and  to  what  &  Degree 
it  has  fowred  and  lea¬ 
ven’d  tire  Tempers  of 
Perfons  formerly  dleemed  feme  of  the.  ffitoft  fweet 
and  affable,  is  too  well  known  here,  to  need  any 
further  Proof  or  Reprefematich  of  the  Mattel. 

No  generous  and  impartial  Perfon  then  can  blame 
the  prefent  Undertaking,  which  Is  defigned  purely 
for  the  Diverfion  and  Merriment  of  the  Reader. 
Pieces  of  Pleafancy  and  Mirth  have  a  fecret  Charm 
in  them  to  allay  the  Heats  and  Tumors  of  our 
Spirits,  and  to  make  a  Man  forget  his  reftlefs  Re-. 
ft:fitment$.  They  have  a  it  range  Power  to  tune  the 
harft  Diferders  of  the  Sotff,  'and  Reduce  us  to  a  fe¬ 
re  ne  and  placid.  State  of  Hindi 

The  main  Befign  of  this  Weekly  Paper  will  be 
to  entertain  the  Town  with  the  molt  comical  and 
diverting  incidents  of  Humane  life,  which  in  fo 
large  a.  Place  as  jfoJSou,  will  rfot  fail  of  a  urdverfal 
Exemplification :  Nor  {ball  we  be  wanting  to  fill  up 
tiiefe  Papers  with  a  grateful  Interfperfion  of  more 
furious  Morals,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  moft 
ludicrous  and  odd  Parts  of  Life. 

As  for  the  Author,  that,  is  the  nest  Queffionr 
But  tho’  we  profefs  our  felves  ready  to  oblige  the 
ingenious  and  courteous  Reader  with  ipoit  Sorts 
of  Intelligence^ yet  here  we  beg  a  Refervc.  Nor  will 
it  be  of  any  Manner  of  Advantage  either  to  them  or 
to  the  Wiiters,  that  their  NamesThbuld.  be  pub- 
lifted  ;  and  therefore  in  this  Matter  we  deftre  the 
Favour  of  you  to  luffer  us  to  hold  our  Tongues : 
Which  tho’  at  this  Time  of  Ddy  it  may  found  Ijke 
a  very  uncommon  Requeft,  yet  it  proceeds  from 
the  very  Hearts  of  your  Humble  Servants. 

By  this  Time  the  Reader  perceives  that  more 
than  one  are  engaged  in  the  prefent  Undertaking. 
Yet  is  there  one  Perfon,  an  Inhabitant  of  this  Town 
of  Rofton,  whom  we  honour  as  a  Dpdor  in  the 
Chair,  or  a  perpetual  Dictator. 

The  Society  had  defign’d  to  prefect  the  PubHck 
with  bis  Effigies,  but  that  the  Limner,  to  whom 
he  .was  prefent ed  for  a  Draught  of  his  Countenance, 
defetyed  (  and  this  he  is  ready  to  offer  upon  Oath) 
Ninercert  Features  in  hi,-  Face,  more  than  eyer  be 
beheld  in  any  Humane  Vifage  before-  which  (o 
railed  the  Pike  of  his  Pklure,  that  our  Mailer 
himfeif  forbid  she  Extra  vagance  of -coming  op  to  it* 
And  then  befides,  the  Lim  ter  objected  a  Schilin  in 
his  Face,  which  In. its  A  from  hi»s  forehead  m  t 


ffrait  Line  down  to  feis  Chin,  In  fuels  fort,  tjbii 
Mr.  Painter  protefts  it  Is  a  double  Face,  and  he‘d 
have.  Four  Pounds  for  the  Pourtraiture.  However* 
tho’  this  double  Face  has  fpoil?  us  of  a  pretty 
Pldure,  fet  wc  all  rejoiced  m  fee  old  Janut  in  our 
Company. 

There  is  fib  Man  in  BoSdnbtt ter  qualified  thid 
©Id  Janus  for  a  Com  ant  or  if  you  pleafe,  aa  O li¬ 
fer  vat  or,  being  a  Man  of  fuch  remarks  tie  Opsieks^ 
sis  to  look  two  ways  at  once. 

V  As  fat  his  Morals,-  he  is  .a  chearly  Chiffkdj  as 
the  Country  Phrafe  expfeffes  it.  A  Man  of  good 
Temper,  courteous  Deportment,  found  Judgment  3 
'  &  mortal  Hater  of  N&ifefife,  Foppery,  Formality, 
and  ettflefs  Ceremony.  * 

As  for  his  Club,  they  &\ m  at  m  greater  Happl- 
Sefs  or  Honour,  than  the  Publick  be  made  to  know, 
that  it  is  the  mmo$0?  their  Ambition  to  attend  up¬ 
on  and  do  all  imaginable  good  Offices  to  good  Old 
Janus  the  Co urS nicer,  who-  is  and  always  will  be 
the  Readers  humble  Servant, 

P.  S.  Gentle  Readers^  we  defigfi  nevefr  to  let  a  Piper  pafsi 
.  without  a  Latin  Motto  if  we  can  poffibl?  pick-one  upqwhkh 
Carries  a  Charm  irt  it  to  |pe  _  Vulgar*  drtd  the  learned  ad* 
mire  the  bleafuie  of  Cfinllrdfig,  We  £hou!4  have  Obliged 
the  World  with  a  Greek  Icrap  or  two*  bat  the  Printer  j$8 
no  Types,  and  therefore  we  intrear  the  candid  Reader  not  id 
impute  the  dsfeft  to  our  Ignorance,  for  oat  Debtor  mjfsg 
all  the  Gtttk  Letters  by  heart. 

itit  MajsSfs  Speeti  is  iht  faiii, vaunt,  Oftebkt 
ii.  tho\ '  already  puUijb'it  may  perhaps ’Be ye-®  to  ra&nft 
of  our  Country  Readers’,  wejball  therefore  inf  eft  it  LA 
this  Day  s  Paptt* 

His  MAJESTY’S  moft  Gracious  SFEECfl 
to  bqrh  Hpaies  of  Parliament*  CB 
Thtufda^  October  iiA  1722. 

My  Lor 4s  and  Gentlemen, 

I  Am  forry  to  find  ihy  felf  obliged,  at  the  Open¬ 
ing  of  this  Parliament,  t6  acquaint  you,  itb-rt 
&  dangerous  Confpiracy  has  been  for  fome  time  for¬ 
med,  and  is  fall  carrying  on  agaiolt  my  Perfon  and 
Government,  in  Favour  of  a  Popim  Pretender, 

The  Difcoveries  I  have  made  here,  tile  Infomratfo 
.  6ns  f  have  received  from  my  Miuifters  abroad,  sad 
the  Intelligences  I  have  had  from  the  Powers  In  Al¬ 
liance  with  me,  and  indeed  from  moff ’parts  of  Eu- 
tope,  have  given  me  moft  ample  and  current  Proofs 
of  this  kicked  Befign.  • 

The  Ccmfpirators  .hdve,  by  their  Eraiffaries,  made 
the  ffrongdt  In  fiances  for  Afiiflance  from  Foreign. 
Poweis,  but  wife  disappointed  in  thdr  Expedations : 
However,  Confiding  in  their  Numbers,  and  not  d if-  , 
couraged  by  their  former  ill  Succefs,  they  refolved 
Once  more,  upon  tfeeif  own  firength^  td  attempt  the 
fubverfioa  of  my  Govern mdfit. 

To  this  End  they  provided  confiderable  Sums  of 
Money,  engaged. great  Numbers  of  Officers  from  i- 
broad,  feCured  large  Quantities  of  Anus  and  Ammu¬ 
nition,  and  thought  themfelves  in  fuch  Readinefs, 
that  had  not  the  Confpiracy  been  timely  discovered, 
we  ftould,1  without  doubt,  before  now  have  feenthe 
ifrhofe  Nation,  and  particcla/ly  the  City  of  London^ 
involved  in  Blood  and  Oohftifion. 

The  Care  1  hive  taken  has,  by  the  Bfeffing  of  God,’| 
hitherto  prevented  the  Execution  of  their  uayterour1 
Proje&s.  The  Tfpops  have  been  f^efimped  ail  this 
Summer ;  fix  Regiments  (  though  very  neccSary  for 
the  Security  of  that  Kingdom)  H$ve  been  brdugfot 
ts yer  frotn  Ireland  ;  The  Stares  General  have  givea 
me  alfuidnces  that  they  would  keep  a  coofidera'ble 
•  Body  of  Fokes  in  resdmefs  to  pm  uikcT  ihafijff  No- 


^y8r«i^imiica~.iTornro  pur  (jifTtw  aft  vbljgatiotis  Divine  and  Huma  ic  )  his  iJOr  for 
Sfo?  mord  Expellees  thin  what  was  ablofutely  pois'd  my  People  as  to  make  them  ripe  for  r„  ,,  r 
ueceflaiy  toMheii  Peace  a:»d  Security.  Some  of  tha  fata!  Change.  Let  the  World  lee,  that  the  '  * 


Coitlpitatots  have  been  taken  up  and  fecufedrEn" 

dtavouis  aie  uted  iorapprcheniii  sg  cithers. 

Afj  Ls'tdt  dmi  GeniUmit, 

Having^  thus  in  general  laid  before  you  the  State 
oft  he  pi  cheat  Confpiracy,  I  muft  leave  to  your  Con- 
Cderation,  what  is  proper  and  neceflary  to  be  done 
for  cite  Quiet  and  Safety  of  the  Kingdom.  i  cannot 
but  betieve,  that  the  Hopes  and  Expectations  of  our 
Lnemies  are  .\fcry  ill  grounded,  in  flattering  ihtyd- 
foKes  that  the  late  Difcon  tents,  (occaftoned  by  pri¬ 
vate  Lollies 'and  misfortunes  )  however  induitriouily 
and.maliCKHilly  fomented,  are  turned  into  a  Dilaf- 
ledioii  and  Spirit  of  Rebellion. 

.Had  I,  ftnee  my  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  ever  at¬ 
tempted  any  Invafion  in  our  Eftablifbed  Reiigion  ; 
had  1,  in  any  one  Inftance,  invaded  the  Liberty  and 
Property  of  my  Su byefts,  I  fhould  Ids  wonder  at  any 
Endeavours  to  alienate  the  Affedions  of  my  People, 
and  draw  them  intoMeafures  that  can  end  in  nothing 
but  their  own  Ddltudion  ,  But  to  hope  to  perfwade. 
a  free  i  topic,  in  full  enjoyment  of  ail  that's  dear  and 


>eral 


dilpohtion  of  the  Nation  is  na  invitation  to  a  * 
reign  Power  to  invade  us,  nor  Encouragement  to  /i° 
ihcitick  Enemies  to  kindle  a  Civil  V/ar  in  the  Bow 
of  the  Kingdom.  Your  own  intereft  and  tytlfa! 
calls  upon  you  to  deFend  yourfdves;  i  ihaii  whyj!! 
rely  upon  the  Divine  Protection,  the  Support  of  m! 
Parliament,  and  the  Affections  of  my  People  •  v.  hj  n 
I  iha  11  endeavour  to  prefer ve,  by  fteadily  adhering  to 
the  Conffitution  in  Church  and  State,  by  conteu^)? 
to  make  the  Laws  of  my  Realms  the  ruled  Mcafo- « 
of  ail  my  Adions. 

London,  0 Bob.  18.  The  Humble  Addreffe3  of  both 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  that  of  the  Coavocati 
on  of  Canterbury,  full  of  Loyalty,  and  Duty,  Ju,  " 
been  prelented  to  his  Alajefly  ;  which  AddrdTes  hjs 
JJlajeity  was  pleafed  to  receive  very  graciouflv 
And  tis  not  doubted  but  the  Heady  adherenceof  the 
Parliament  and  Clergy,  to  his  Alajeity’s  Perfon  and 
Government,  will  put  an  End  to  tire  Trayterous  D-. 
hgns  of  thofe  who  are  Enemies  to  both. 

London,  OBobcr  ?r.  }Tis  faid  that  a  Scheme 


valuable  to  them,  to  exchange  Freedom  for  Slavery,  Draught  of  aQonfpiiracy  was  found^moi^VcLK 
-  RelirKj.on  foT  (poiP^r>\ and,  *,°  Sfrihee  lellor  Lear’s J>apers,  figned  with  his  o^n  hS”T 


at  6nce  the  Price  of  fo  much  Blood  and  Treal'uie  as 
have  been  fpent  in  our  prefent  Eilablifhineut,  fee  ms 
dn  Infatuation  which  cannot  be  accounted  for.  But 
ho  we  vet  vain  and  unfuccefsful  thefe  defperaie. Pro¬ 
jects  may  prove  in  tile  End,  they  have  at  prefent  fo 
far  the  defired  Effed,  as  to  create  Unealinefs  and  Dif¬ 
fidence  in  the  Mind?  of  my  People;  which  our  Ene¬ 
mies  improve  to  their  own  Advantage,  by  framing 
Plots;  They  depreciate  all  Property  that  is  veiled  m 
the  Publick  Funds,  and  then  complain  of  the  low 
State  of  Credit  j  They  make  an  Encreafe  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Expences  neceffary,  and  then  clamour  at  the 
Burthen  of  Taxes,  and  endeavour  to  impute  to  my 
Government  all  the  Grievances,  the  Mifchiefs  and 
Calanmksy  which  they  alone  create  and  occafion. 

I  wilh  for  nothing  more  than  to  fee  the  Publick 
Expences  leffened,  and  the  great  National  Debt  put 
into  a/Atethod  of  being  gradually  reduced  and  dif- 

rhnrO'pH  wirh  3  4rs4  trt  Dirlittmaolortr  Irk* 


whereby  the  Tower  was  to  have  been  firft  leiz’d  the 
ralaceof  St.  James’s  let  on  Fire,  and  certain  Defpe- 
radoes  to  be  at  hand,  who,  under  Pretence  of  giving 
Abidance,  were  to  have  murder’d  His  Majefty  •  und 
that  a  very  great  Number  of  diila&ded  Peifons  were 
to  be  auembled  in  Lincoln’s  Inn-Fields,  to  put  the 
Town  immediately  into  the  greateft  Confufioa. 

Bojion,  f'eK  tt. 

Laft  Week  the  Reverend  AD.  Orum,  Afiaifter  of 
the  Epifcopal  Church  at  Briftol,  came  from  thence 
with  a  Petition  from  Twelve  of  his  Hearers,  (who 
are  imprifon’d  for  Refufing  to  pay  Rates  to  the  Pref- 
byterjau  Minifier  of  Biiltol  )  to  the  Lieut.  Gover- 
nour^  who  with  the  Ad  vice  of  the  Council,  promis’d 
Air.  Orum  toufehis  Intereft  for  their  Relief  at  th* 
next  Meet  rug  of  the  General  Affembly,  the  Men  being 
rmpiifon  d  by  Ve«ue  of  the  Laws  of  the  Province. 
We  have  Advice  from  the  Eaftward,  that  zoo 
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harged,  with  a  find  Regard  to  Parliamentary  Faith :  Men,  under  the  Command  of  Capt.  Harmon  are  none 

Ltd  2  more  favourable  flnnntMmirr  >n  X'nrlnMuArtV  ....  .a  j*...  ° 


And  a  more  favourable  Opportunity  could  never 
have  been  hoped  for  than  theState  of  profound  Peace 
Vvhich  we  trow  enjoy  with  all  our  Neighbours.  Bi*t 
Publick  Ciedit  will  always  fanguiffi  unde?  Daily  A- 
ms  and  Apprehetdions  of  Publick  Danger ;  and,  as' 
tire  Enemies  of  our  Peace  have  been  able  to  .bring 
this  immediate  Alifchief  upon  us,  nothing  can  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  continuing  to  fubjed  t  he  Nation  to 
new  and  co.iftant  Difficulties  and  Diftrelfes,  but  the 
;  W  ifdom,  Zeal  and  vigorous  ReColution  of  this  par- 
liamenf.-  . 

Giittjemen  of  the  H-jufe  ofCovimotis, 

I  have  ordered  the  Account  to  be  made  up  and 
laid  before  you,  of  the  extraordinary  Charge  that  has 
bCen  incurred  this  Summer,  for  the  Defence  ond  Safe¬ 
ty  of  the  Kingdom;  and_  I  have  been  particularly 


to  Norjgiwock,  in  cjueft  of  the  Indians,  and  170  to 
Penobfcot,  under  Command  of  Col.  Weftbrook.  'Tis 
fard  another  Party  are  to  inarch  to  Pejepfcot, 
Yefterday  Morning  about  <5  of  Clock,  a  Fire 
broke  out  at  Mr.  Bluffi’s  Work-houfe  in  Cornhill 
which  burnt  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Roof  before 
it  was  extioguifh'd. 

O-i  Ham  Honfe ,  Eojtmu  Eirtred  ln'wards. 

Daniel  Jackldn  from  New-Hampffiire,  Jonathan 
Chafe  from  Newport,  John  Daskins  from  North 
Carolina,  jofhua  Benjamin  for  South  Carolina, Charles 
Whitfield  from  Alartineco,  John  Bonner,  Ship  Sarah 
fioia  London, 

Cleared  Ont.  None. 

Outward  Bound.  Amos  Breed  for  New  Lon¬ 
don,  William  Fletcher  for  Maryland,  James 


'  ;  ,  ”  "  >  »or  maryuand,  tames 

careful,  not  to  direct  any  f.xpence  to  be  made  greater  Elm  for  Annapolis  Royal,  John  Trobridc*  for  North 
or  i'ooner  than  was  abfolutely  necelTary.  i  have  Carolina,  J.  Fompey  for  Antigua  Jacob  Pinhoine  for 

London, 


likewife  ordered  Ellimates  to  be  prepared  and  laid 
before  you,  for  the  Service  of  the  Year  dnfuitig:  And 
1  hope  the  further  Provifions  which  the  Treasonable 
PraiHce  of  our  Enemies  have  made  neceffaryfor  our 
Common  Safety,  may  be  ordered  «?ith  Inch  Frugality,- 
as  very  little  tb  exceed  the  S  upplies  of  the  laft  Year, 

My  Lords  and ‘Gentlemen,  ■  A  ' 

1  need  not  tell  you  of  what  infinite  Concetti  it  Ayf 


is  to  the  Peace  and  Tranquility  of  the  Kingdom, 
that  this  Parliament  fhould,  upon  this  Occafion,  ex¬ 
ert  rhemfelves  with, a'  mote’  than  ordinary  Zeal  and 
Vigour;  An  entire  Unity  among  all  that  sincerely 
tviih  well  to  the  |)tefent  Eftablilhiaeop,  is  how  become 
ablolutely  neceifary.  Our  Enemies  h->ve  too  Jong 
takenAd  vantages  from  your  Differences  &  Di Sermon s: 
Let  it  be  known,  that  theSpirit  of  Popery,  which  be¬ 
tides  nothing  but  Confulton  to  she  Civil  and  &eli- 
gin«s  Rights  of  a  Proteftani  Church  and  Kingdom  ; 


TH.e,  Philadelphia  ToWn-bouked  Flower,  to  be 

foid  by  Mr**  William  Clark  in  Merchant’s  Row.  at 
lwcnp?  tight  Shillings  per  Hundred. 

Servant  Boys  Time  for  4  Years  tube  diljKrfcd  of.  He 
-  about  16  Years  of  Age,  and  can  keep  Accomnts. 
nqmre  at  the  Blue  Ball  in  Union  Sheet,  arid  know  fur¬ 


ther 


N"  This  Paper  having  wet  with  f$  general  an  Ac¬ 
ceptance  in  io&n  and  Country,  as  to  require  a  far  grea¬ 
ter  Miimbet  of  them  to  be  printed,  than  tfxrle  is' of  the 
other  publick  tapers',  and  it  .hang  leftdesvmegcuerally 
read  by  a  vaB  Number  of  Boa  i,  who  da  not  take  jt 
in%thi Ptibljfher  thinks  proper  to  give  this  publick  Notice 
for  the  lucoumgemnt  of  thofe  *r£-5  would  have  Advcr- 
tifertrents  sufsited  rn  the  puil'ck  Prints,  which 'they  may 
have  punted  in  this  Faptr  at  a  moderate  i'sut. 
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For  age  and  want  save  while  you  may ; 
no  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day. 
Neglect  mending  a  small  fault,  and 
’twill  soon  be  a  great  one. 

Beware  of  little  expenses;  a  small  leak 
will  sink  a  great  ship. 

If  you  do  what  you  should  not,  you 
must  hear  what  you  would  not. 
’Tis  a  laudable  ambition  that  aims  at 
being  better  than  his  neighbors. 

He  that  pursues  two  haresat  once, does 
not  catch  one  and  let’s  t’other  go. 
Laws  too  gentle  are  seldom  obeyed; 
too  severe,  seldom  executed. 

The  busy  man  has  few  idle  visitors; 
to  the  boiling  pot  the  flies  come  not. 
He  that  riseth  late,  must  trot  all  day, 
and  shall  scarce  overtake  his 
business  at  night.  ^ 


Drink  does  not  drown  care,  but 
waters  it,  and  makes  it  grow  faster. 
Great  estates  may  venture  more,  little 
boats  must  keep  near  shore. 

Being  ignorant  he  is  not  so  much  a 
shame  as  being  unwilling  to  learn. 
When  reason  preaches,  if  you  won’t 
hear  her,  she’ll  box  your  ears. 

Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of;  and  ere 
long  thou  shalt  sell  thy  necessaries. 
It’s  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  man  to  deceive  himself. 

The  creditors  are  a  superstitious  sect,, 
great  observers  of  set  days  and  times. 
Anger  is  never  without  a  reason,, 
but  seldom  with  a  good  one. 

Dost  thou  love  life?  Then  do  not 
squander  time;  for  that’s  the 
stuff  life  is  made  of.. 
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. ‘  ‘We  hope  they  [citizens  of  the  U.  S.]  will  learn  with  interest  the  funeral 

homage  which  we  have  rendered  to  the  Nestor  of  America.  May  this  solemn 
act  of  fraternal  friendship  serve  more  and  more  to  bind  the  tie,  which  ought 
to  unite  two  free  nations.  ’  ’  M.  Sieyes,  President  of  National  Assembly  of  France 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 


MIRABEAU’S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

Delivered  at  the  Opening  of  the  National  Assembly  of  France 

June  nth,  1790 

rjn 

FRANKLIN  IS  DEAD!  The  genius,  that  freed  America  and  poured 
a  flood  of  light  over  Europe,  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of  the  Divin¬ 
ity.  dThe  sage  whom  two  worlds  claim  as  their  own,  the  man  for 
whom  the  history  of  science  and  the  history  of  empires  contend  with 
each  other,  held,  without  doubt,  a  high  rank  in  the  human  race.  dToo 
long  have  political  cabinets  taken  formal  note  of  the  death  of  those 
who  were  great  only  in  their  funeral  panegyrics.  Too  long  has  the 
etiquette  of  courts  prescribed  hypocritical  mourning.  Nations  should 
wear  mourning  only  for  their  benefactors.  The  representatives  of  na¬ 
tions  should  recommend  to  their  homage  none  but  the  heroes  of 
humanity.  dThe  Congress  has  ordained,  throughout  the  United  States, 
a  mourning  of  one  month  for  the  death  of  Franklin;  and,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  America  is  paying  this  tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  to 
one  of  the  fathers  of  her  Constitution.  <JW ould  it  not  become  us, 
gentlemen,  to  join  in  this  religious  act,  to  bear  a  part  in  this  homage, 
rendered,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  both  to  the  rights  of  man,  and  to 
the  philosopher  who  has  most  contributed  to  extend  their  sway  over 
the  whole  earth?  Antiquity  would  have  raised  altars  to  this  mighty 
genius,  who,  to  the  advantage  of  mankind,  compassing  in  his  mind, 
the  heavens  and  the  earth,  was  able  to  restrain  alike  thunderbolts  and 
tyrants.  Europe,  enlightened  and  free,  owes  at  least  a  token  of  remem¬ 
brance  and  regret  to  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  have  ever  been 
engaged  in  the  service  of  philosophy  and  of  liberty.  fll  propose  that 
it  be  decreed,  that  the  National  Assembly,  during  three  days,  shall 
wear  mourning  for  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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'He  snatched  the  thunderbolt  from  heaven 
And  the  scepter  from  the  hands  of  tyrants!" 
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Scheme  for  a 

PRINTING-OFFICE 

to  be  established  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut, 
as  drawn  up  in  a  letter  from 

Benjamin  Franklin  to  William  Strahan. 
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Philada  Oct.  27  1753 

Dear  Sir, 

I  HAVE  your  Favour  of  June  27, 
and  am  quite  surpriz’d  at  the  Con¬ 
duct  of  Mr  Harris.  He  is  return’d  to 
Maryland  as  I  hear,  a  Parson! 

I  have  now  received  Bower’s  2d 
Vol.  and  fhall  fend  to  the  Trenton 
Library  to  enquire  after  Crito  &  De- 
larefse. 

The  Sum  was  25/  to  which  I  lim¬ 
ited  the  Books,  &c.  to  be  fent  my 
Nephew  Benja  Mecom.  But  if  you 
have  sent  to  the  Amount  of  30/,  ’tis 
not  amifs. 

I  am  now  about  to  establish  a  small 
Printing  Office  in  favour  of  another 
Nephew,  at  Newhaven  in  the  Colo¬ 
ny  of  Connecticut  in  New  England; 
a  considerable  Town  in  which  there 


is  an  University,  and  a  Prospect  that 
a  Book-seller’s  Shop  with  a  Printing 
Houfe  may  do  pretty  well.  I  would 
therefore  request  you  to  bespeak  for 
me  of  Mr  Caslon,  vis 
300  lb  Longprimer,  with  Figures 
and  signs  sufficient 
for  an  Almanack 
300  lb  Pica 
300  lb  English 
100  lb  Great  Primer 
60  lb  Double  Pica 
30  lb  Two  line 

40  lb  Two  line  Great 
Primer 

30  lb  Two  line  Capitals,  &  Flow¬ 
ers  of  different  Founts 
20  lb  Quotations 

As  Mr  Caslon  has  different  Long- 


primmers,  Pica’s,  &c.  I  beg  the  Favr 
of  your  Judgment  to  chuse  &  order 
the  best. 

To  which  add, 

A  compleat  good  new  Prefs 

2  pair  Blankets 

2  pair  Ballstocks 

Some  Riglets,  Gutter  Sticks,  Side 
Sticks,  Quoins,  &c 

3  pair  Chases  of  different  Sizes,  the 
biggest  Demi 

2  folio  Galleys,  each  with  4  Slices 

4  Quarto  Galleys 

A  few  Facs,  Head  &  Tail  pieces,  3 
or  4  of  each 

2  Doz  brafs  Rule 

2  good  Composing  Sticks 

2  Cags  of  Ink,  one  weak  the  other 
strong 

With  such  another  small  Cargo  of 
Books  and  Stationary  as  I  desired  you 
to  send  to  Antigua,  for  a  Beginning. 

Mesnard  sails  in  a  Week  or  two, 
by  whom  I  shall  fend  you  Bills  for 
100/  Sterlg.  But  defire  you  would 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  be¬ 
speak  the  Letter,  &c.  that  we  may  not 
be  disappointed  of  having  them  ? 
first  Ship  toNewhaven  or  New  York 
in  the  Spring.  If  sent  to  Newhaven, 
direct  them  to  the  Care  of  Mr  Thom¬ 
as  Darling,  Mercht  there.  If  noVefsel 
to  Newhaven,  then  to  New  York,  to 


the  Care  of  Mr  Parker,  Printer. 

Infure  the  whole. 

The  furniture  may  be  packed  in 
the  large  Case  that  contains  the  Prefs. 

If  you  can  persuade  your  Prefsmak- 
er  to  go  out  of  his  old  Road  a  little, 
I  would  have  the  Ribs  made  not  with 
the  Face  rounding  outwards,  as  us¬ 
ual,  but  a  little  hollow  or  rounding 
inwards  from  end  to  end:  And  the 
Cramps  made  of  hard  cast  Brafs,  fix’d 
not  acrofs  the  Ribs,  but  longways  so 
as  to  slide  in  the  hollow  Face  of  the 
Ribs.  The  Reafon  is,  that  Brafs  and 
Iron  work  better  together  than  Iron 
&  Iron;  Such  a  Prefs  never  gravels; 
the  hollow  Face  of  the  Ribs  keeps 
the  Oil  better,  and  the  Cramps  bear¬ 
ing  on  a  larger  Surface  do  not  wear 
as  in  the  common  Method.  Of  this 
I  have  had  many  Years  Experience. 

I  need  not  desire  you  to  agree  with 
the  Workmen  on  the  most  reasona¬ 
ble  Terms  you  can;  and  as  this  Affair 
will  give  you  Trouble,  pray  charge 
Commifsn.  I  shall  not  think  myself  a 
Whit  the  lefs  obliged. 

My  Compliments  to  Mrs  Strahan, 
Mastr  Billy,  &c.  in  which  my  Wjfe 
&  Children  join  with 
Dr  Sir, 

Your  most  humble  Servf 

B  Franklin 


“ Franklin  made  books ,  but  books  made  Franklin  ” 

-  SMYTHE 
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The  Memory  ^/"Franklin 


W 


By  S.  Weir  Mitchell:  Poem  read  at  the  Franklin  Dinner,  Philadelphia,  1906 

Memory  only?  nay, for  us  who  find 
Familiar  here  the  impress  of  his  mind, 

Warmed  by  his  thought  when  glow  the  evening  fires, 
Hearing  his  genius  in  the  whisp’ring  wires: 

More  than  a  memory  he  seems  to  tread 
Our  streets  to-day,  the  quickest  of  the  dead ! 

'E  know  the  face,  the  dome-like  build  of  head, 
The  mirthful  lips  by  humorous  habit  bred, 

The  sterner  lines  that  mark  the  will  to  meet 
In  equal  wise  or  victory  or  defeat. 

How  near  us  seems  this  nature  frank  and  kind, 

This  equal  comrade  of  the  larger  mind, 

And  yet  so  near  the  heart  of  all  mankind ! 

Unharmed  by  flattery  and  unstirred  by  praise 
He  moved  serenely  through  laborious  days 
Befriended  ever  by  one  gift  of  heaven 
Not  always  surely  unto  genius  given— 

The  cool  self-judgment  void  of  all  pretense, 

The  sense  uncommon  men  call  common-sense. 

SO  lives  in  memory  he  who  stands  confessed 
Of  every  thought  to-night  the  welcome  guest. 

Lo,at  his  name  there  rise  securely  great 
The  strong  yore  fathers  of  our  infant  State, 

Whose  gage  of  duty  boldly  challenged  fate. 

What  happy  stars  shone  radiant  on  the  birth 
Of  that  ripe  harvest  of  our  virgin  earth, 

Men  of  a  day  when  Freedom  asked  of  Fame 
Heroic  souls,— and  large  the  answer  came ! 

TWo  hundred  busy  years  have  passed  away 
Since  in  his  humble  home  an  infant  lay: 

Beside  his  cradle  passed  the  mistress  Fates 
On  whose  decree  the  hidden  future  waits. 


No 


No  frowning  shapes  foretold  disastrous  hours,— 
Fair  were  the  forms  that  promised  fruit  and  flowers. 
There  tranquil  Science  to  the  infant  brought 
The  prescient  insight  of  illumined  thought, 

Saw  with  proud  eyes  the  answering  flame  of  heaven 
Unto  the  questioning  hand  of  genius  given, 

And  felt  with  him  the  joy  of  those  who  find 
The  hidden  secrets  of  the  eternal  mind. 

e  Muse  of  Letters  whispered  in  his  ear 
“Thou  shalt  be  mine,  and  lo,  I  give  thee  here 
The  wise  of  elder  days  thy  friends  to  be 
As  men  unborn  shall  turn  for  friend  to  thee; 

Thou  shalt  be  mine,”  she  cried,  and  gave  the  boy 
The  unfailing  magic  of  her  matchless  joy, 

Graced  with  expression's  charm  his  birthday  hour, 
And  on  his  cradle  left  her  gift  of  power. 

THe  queen  of  History  in  that  lowly  room 

With  glowing  visions  filled  the  silent  gloom, 
While  past  his  couch  swept  on  and  swift  away 
All  the  strange  drama  of  his  future  day 
Till  with  a  word  of  influence  bending  down 
Each  gift  she  left  that  wins  for  man  renown, 

And  at  the  last  Achievement’s  laurel  crown. 

T*Hen  at  his  side  there  lingered  for  a  while 

The  Comic  Muse  and  with  her  constant  smile 
Gave  the  wide  gamut  of  her  range  of  mirth 
To  meet  and  mock  the  ills  and  cares  of  earth, 

Left  where  he  lay  the  shining  sword  and  shield 
Of  ready  humor  well  he  learned  to  wield 
And  with  her  joyous  laughter  called  away 
These  phantom  prophets  of  his  natal  day. 

TAke  then  my  toast,  “A  great  man’s  memory— 

A  man  so  various  that  he  seemed  to  be 
Not  one,  but  all  mankind’s  epitome.” 


Insert  contributed  by  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 

Composition  by  Hartley  E.  Jackson  and  Haywood  H.  Hunt  Presswork  by  Lewis  T.  Gardner  and  William  Simpson 
Color  motif  and  initial  arrangement  adapted  from  work  of  Edwin  E.  Grabhorn 
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Franklin  at  the  Qourt  of  ffniis  XVI 

From  a  painting  by  Baron  Jolly  and  printed  in  two  colors.  Contributed  to  the  Bi-Centennial 
Number  of  The  American  Printer  by  Gatchel  IF  Manning ,  Inc. ,  Philadelphia 
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ranklin  not  only  was  proud  to  be  known  as  a  printer,  but 
he  did  those  things  that  made  the  printing  business  one  to 
be  proud  of.  As  an  apprentice  and  a  journeyman  he 
worked  in  the  real  spirit  of  craftsmanship.  As  a  foreman 
he  shared  his  knowledge  with  his  associates  and  was  able 
and  efficient.  As  the  head  of  his  own  business  he  was 
capable  and  respected. 


He  served  his  fellow  men,  his  craft,  the  sciences,  his  home 
city  and  his  country,  giving  the  best  that  he  had.  Honors 
came  to  him  as  the  years  advanced,  but  from  first  to  last 
he  was  proud  to  be  known  simply  as  B.  Franklin,  Printer. 
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Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  the  American  Printer 
by  the  Royal  Electrotype  Company,  Philadelphia 


benjamin  Vranklin 


E  was  always  greater — ser¬ 
ene, confident,  assured — than 
the  work  on  which  he  was 
engaged.  Always  he  left  the 
impression  of  endless  re¬ 
sources  of  reserved  power — 
he  that  was  so  unassuming 
in  his  manner,  so  deferential  toward  the  opinion 
of  others.  In  whatever  society  he  chanced  to 
be,  he  was  always  the  center.  Wherever  he  sat 
at  table,  there  was  the  head !  Jefferson,  who 
followed  him  as  minister  to  France,  replied  to 
Count  de  Vergennes,  who  said :  "You  replace 
Dr.  Franklin "I  succeed ;  no  one  can  replace 
him.”  That  was  the  common  impression  of  his 
contemporaries — that  he  stood  apart,  singular, 
preeminent,  unique.  Doughty  John  Adams,  his 
colleague  in  France,  a  man  not  given  to  ex¬ 
uberance  of  appreciation  or  commendation, 
wrote  of  him : 

"Franklin’s  reputation  was  more  umversal 
than  that  of  Leibnitz  or  Newton,  Frederick 
[the  Great]  or  Voltaire,  and  his  charafter  more 

beloved  and  esteemed  than  all  of  them . 

If  a  collection  could  be  made  of  all  the  gaz¬ 
ettes  of  Europe  for  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  a  greater  number  of  panegyrical  para¬ 
graphs  upon  le  grand  Franklin  wrould  appear, 
it  is  believed,  than  upon  any  other  man  that 
ever  lived.” 

Such  expressions  could  be  indefinitely  multi¬ 
plied  to  show  the  impression  Franklin’s  life 
and  character  made  upon  his  contemporaries. 
But  here  are  some  significant  facts:  In  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  the  space  devoted  to 
the  biography  of  Franklin  is  nearly  as  great  as 
that  given  to  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Hamil¬ 
ton  combined.  I  am  not  saying  that  is  just.®  I 


am  merely  reporting  a  fact.  In  place  names  in 
this  country  Franklin  appears  130  times  to 
Washington’s  90  and  Hamilton’s  70.  In  names 
of  companies,  banks,  trusts,  insurance,  in  names 
of  academies  and  schools,  in  personal  names 
Franklin,  I  suspect,  has  appeared  oftener  and 
more  continuously  than  any  other  American 
worthy.  In  any  list  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world,  his  name  would  be  found.  In  any  list 
of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time,  his  name  would 
stand  among  the  foremost.  Mention  the  great¬ 
est  names  in  natural  science,  and  there  you  shall 
find  Franklin.  Mention  the  great  moral  philoso¬ 
phers  of  the  race,  and  you  cannot  exclude 
Franklin.  Name  the  ablest  diplomats  in  Ameri¬ 
can  history,  and  Franklin  will  be  among  the 
number;  the  greatest  statesmen,  and  there  again 
his  name  appears ;  the  greatest  journalists,  and 
he  is  near  the  top  of  the  list;  the  greatest  pa¬ 
triots,  and  his  name  is  on  even  line  with  any 
you  shall  recall. 

It  is  this  many-sided  quality  of  Franklin’s 
career,  of  his  intellectual  sympathies,  of  his 
activities  that  most  amazes  us.  A  fascinating 
book  of  recent  years,  "The  Many-Sided  Frank¬ 
lin,”  exploits  this  quality  with  abundant  detail 
and  refreshing  comment.  His  mind  was  open  to 
all  interests  that  engage  men’s  attention ;  and  di¬ 
rected  his  vigorous  mentality  upon  no  subject 
without  striking  off  pertinent  and  penetrative 
suggestions.  And  always  there  is  the  impression 
of  sane,  serene,  sincere  personality  behind  all — 
one  desirous  only  for  the  absolute  truth;  one 
supremely  interested  most  of  all  for  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  human  race ;  one  that  through  all 
diverse  and  jarring  creeds  beheld,  with  reverent 
acknowledgment,  a  divine  Providence,  directing 
and  overruling  the  lives  and  destinies  of  men. 


From  address  by  Charles  Ttichard  "Williams  before  Annual 
Banquet  of  Chicago  Typothetae;  January  17,  1911. 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  N umber  of  The  American  Printer 
by  Edward  C.  Biggar  (Biggar  Printing  Company )  and  William  Henry  Baker, 
Advertising  Consultant ,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
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Tjvo  Great  Americans 

Reproduced  from  a  painting  by  E.  Percy  Moran.  Contributed  to  the  Franklin 
Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer  by 
The  Thos.  D.  Murphy  Co.,  Red  Oak,  Iowa 


<L/j^fter  it  was  dark  we  went  into  the  houfe,  and  he  invited 
me  into  his  library,  which  is  likewife  his  ftudy.  It  is  a  very 
large  chamber,  and  high-ftudded.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  book-fhelves,  filled  with  books;  befides  thefe  there 
are  four  large  alcoves,  extending  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  chamber  filled  in  the  fame  manner.  I  prefume  this  is 
the  largeft  and  by  far  the  heft  private  library  in  America.” 

— From  the  Diary  s/Manassih  Cutler,  July  13,  1787. 


The  illustration  shows  Franklin’s  Old  Book-Shop, 
near  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia,  and  is  from  “The  Many-Sided  Franklin,” 
shown  by  courtesy  of  The  Century  Company. 


^his  insert  has  been  designed  and  printed  in  the  spirit  of  benjamin  franklin  and  contributed  to  the 
FRANKLIN  BI-CENTENNIAL  NUMBER  of  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  by  Louis  J.  Rerra,  Irvington,  N.  J. 


Tribute  to  Benjamin  Franklin  by  Elbert  Hubbard 
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point  of  all  around  development,  Franklin  must 
h  stand  as  the  foremost  American.  The  one  intent 
P  of  his  mind  was  to  purify  his  own  spirit,  to  develop 
&  his  intellect  on  every  side,  and  make  his  body  the 
servant  of  his  soul.  His  passion  was  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  the 
desire  of  his  heart  was  to  communicate  it.  We  know  of  no  man 
who  ever  lived  a  fuller  life,  a  happier  life,  a  life  more  useful  to  other 
men,  than  ^Benj amin  Franklin .  For  forty-two  years  he  gave 
the  constant  efforts  of  his  life  to  his  country,  and  during  all 
that  time  no  taint  of  a  selfish  action  can  be  laid  to  his  charge 


Copied  from  the  Little  Journey  to  the  Home  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
by  Elbert  Hubbard  and  printed  for  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of 
The  American  Printer  by  The  Roycroft  Shops 
Elbert  Hubbard  II,  President,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Typography  by  Emil  George  Sahlin 
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^ Contributed  to  the 
B.  Franklin  No.  of  the 
American  Printer 
by  Francis  JMeynell, ,  of 
the  Pelican  Press, 
2  Carmelite  Street , 
London ,  England. 
Printed  in  the  original 
17  th  centu  ry  Fell  types  y 
and  so  arranged  as  to 
be  folded  into  an  eight 
page  fascicle 


OF  PRINTERS’ 
FLOWERS 

^ A  system  of  decor¬ 
ation  used  (no  less 
than  by  the  other 
printers  of  his  day) 
by  Benj.  Franklin 
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In  the  inventory 
made  by  James  Parker  of  the 
printing  outfit  owned  by 
Franklin  appears  the  item: 
*70  lbs.  flowers  at  2$.  £7  o  o.’ 

There  are  scores  of  differ¬ 
ent  flowers;  they  can  be 
combined  in  thousands  of 
different  ways.  What  is  com¬ 
mon  to  them,  what  makes 
the  system,  is  the  fact  that 
the  unit  of  decoration  is 
itself  an  ordinary  metal 
type,  of  the  varying  type- 
sizes,  cast  by  the  type¬ 
founder,  set  as  type,  and 
bearing,  instead  of  a  letter 
symbol,  a  formal  design 


books  of  these  moresques  and 
arabesques  which  next  began 
to  appear.  First  the  book¬ 
binders  with  varieties  of 
the  “aldine  leaf”;  then  the 
printers,  who  had  cut  in 
wood,  by  men  like  Bernard 
Salomon,  the  most  entranc¬ 
ing  borders :  shown  in  this 
fascicle.  Then — in  the  mid¬ 
sixteenth  century  —  the 
type-founders  made  into 
type  suitable  details  of  these 
patterns : 

the  first  “flower”  was  made. 


A  Synopsis  of  World  Events  During  Franklin's  Lifetime 


1 706-1790 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  lived  in  the  stern  and  hardy  formative  days 
of  our  country.  He  and  men  like  him  were  forced  by  circumstances 
to  think  freely  and  act  fearlessly  when  they  believed  they  were  right. 
Franklin  early  learned  how  to  get  things  done  well — by  doing  them  himself, 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously.  After  he  had  prospered,  his  frugality  and 
common  sense  came  to  be  a  factor  in  building  the  foundation  of  America. 
We  were  at  first  a  poor  ragamuffin  among  the  nations,  but  Franklin,  at  the 
European  Courts,  “sold”  his  young  country  so  well  that  aid  and  friendship 
were  quickly  procured.  It  is  interesting  to  note  what  was  happening  in  the 
world  during  the  span  of  his  industrious  years.  There  were  no  railroads,  no 
factories,  no  mines,  no  taxis,  telephones,  or  any  other  of  the  conveniences  of 
today.  Life  in  the  Colonies  was  a  rude  and  sometimes  dangerous  existence. 
Europe  was  a  turmoil  of  wars  and  changing  dynasties.  It  would  seem  that 
Franklin,  in  his  fruitful  life,  walked  like  a  saint  of  Progress  amid  a  world 
of  corruption  and  ignorance — a  kindly,  shrewd,  and  learned  man,  unselfish, 
just,  and  unafraid. — A.  S. 


Compiled  and  arranged  by  Albert  Schiller 
Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
by  William  Green ,  a  Corporation,  Printers,  New  York 


1706 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  Janu¬ 
ary  6  (old  style),  in  a  small  wooden 
house  on  Milk  Street,  Boston.  At 
that  time  there  was  only  a  trail 
from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
and  not  a  stage  coach  in  all 
America.  Swift  and  Defoe  were 
writing  their  first  pamphlets.  The 
former  had  not  yet  written  his 
“Gulliver’s  Travels,”  nor  had 
“Robinson  Crusoe”  as  yet  been 
written  by  the  latter.  Pope  was 
a  lad  of  eighteen;  and  Washington 
had  not  yet  been  born.  In  Boston, 
Cotton  Mather  was  persecuting 
witches. 


1707 

Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 

I7°9 

Franklin  was  born  into  a  world  of 
wars.  When  little  Ben  was  three 
years  old,  Peter  the  Great  in  dis¬ 
tant  Russia  annihilated  the  army 
of  Charles  III  at  Poltawa,  Augus¬ 
tus  II  recovered  the  throne  of 
Poland  and  the  Danes  invaded 
Sweden. 


I7IO 

This  year  witnessed  the  fall  of 
Godolphin  and  his  Whig  ministry 
and  also  the  formation  of  the 
English  South  Sea  Company.  A 
neighbor  of  the  Franklin  family  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  original 
Mother  Goose. 


1 7 1 1 

Death  of  Emperor  Joseph  of  Aus¬ 
tria.  Publication  of  Addison’s 
“Spectator.”  Appearance  of  Pope’s 
Essay  on  Criticism. 

1712 

England  and  France,  having  been 
at  war,  signed  an  armistice.  Bos¬ 
ton  in  those  days  was  an  exciting 
place  for  a  lively  boy  of  six  or 
seven,  for  real  Indians  prowled  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  town  and  oc¬ 
casionally  made  trouble. 

1 7  1 3 

Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Pope  Clement  XI  condemned 
Jansenism. 

1 7  *4 

Queen  Anne  died  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  George  I,  the  founder  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  who  could 
not  speak  a  word  of  English. 
Franklin  was  sent  to  Grammar 
School. 

1715 

Walpole  became  Prime  Minister. 
The  Jacobites  were  overthrown. 

I7l6 

At  ten,  Franklin  began  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  business  of  tallow 


chandler  and  soap  boiler.  Lieb- 
nitz,  the  great  German  philosopher, 
died;  and  John  Law  established 
his  bank  in  Paris. 

I7l8 

While  young  Ben  was  being  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  ways  of  the  print¬ 
ing  business  at  the  shop  of  his 
half-brother  James,  the  French 
made  a  settlement  called  New 
Orleans  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  David  Garrick,  the 
great  English  actor,  was  born. 


Printing  press  Franklin  used 
in  London  while  working  as  a 
journeyman  in  1725-26. 


17  20 

Bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble. 

1721 

Franklin  began  to  write  his  first 
articles  anonymously  for  the  “New 
England  Courant.”  France  went 
bankrupt  in  spite  of  Law’s  aid. 


1722 

Peter  the  Great  made  war  on 
Persia.  Franklin  became  a  vege¬ 
tarian  for  a  time  to  save  money  on 
food  to  buy  books. 


1 7  2  3 

At  seventeen  Franklin  in  February 
became  publisher  of  the  “New  Eng¬ 
land  Courant”  and  in  October  left 
home  and  went  first  to  New  York 
and  then  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
obtained  work  with  Samuel  Keimer. 


1724 

Innocent  XIII  was  succeeded  by 
Benedict  XIII  at  the  time  when 
Franklin,  led  by  the  promises  of 
help  from  Sir  William  Keith  (the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania),  went 
to  London  to  buy  type  and  presses 
to  set  up  his  own  shop.  Finding 
himself  stranded  without  money, 
the  promises  having  been  worth¬ 
less,  Franklin  obtained  work  at 
Palmer’s  printing  office. 


A  meeting  of  the  Junto 


Peter  the  Great  died  while  Frank¬ 
lin  was  still  at  work  in  London. 


1726 

Franklin  returned  to  Philadelphia 
and  went  back  to  work  at  Keimer’s 
shop. 


1727 

Franklin  formed  a  debating  club 
called  the  Junto  in  the  same  year 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  died. 
Gibraltar  was  unsuccessfully  be¬ 
sieged  by  Spain.  Queen  Catherine 
of  Russia  died,  and  George  I  was 
succeeded  by  George  II. 


1728 

Vitus  Bering  (or  Behring),  the 
Danish  navigator,  discovered  the 
strait  that  now  bears  his  name: 
Franklin  formed  his  first  partner¬ 
ship  in  the  printing  business  with 
Hugh  Meredith. 


1 729 

Franklin  bought  the  “Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette”  which  he  conducted 
until  1765.  At  that  time  the 
island  of  Corsica  rebelled  against 
the  authority  of  Genoa;  and 
Carolina,  a  large  tract  in  the  new 
world,  was  bought  by  the  British 
Crown.  Franklin  published  the 
first  book  with  his  imprint.  Its 
title  was:  “The  Psalms  of  David 
Imitated  in  the  Language  of  the 
New  Testament.” 


173° 

His  partnership  with  Meredith 
dissolved,  Franklin  assumed  sole 
management,  and  was  appointed 
Public  Printer  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly.  In  this  year  Lord 
Baltimore  laid  out  the  City  of 
Baltimore.  Franklin  married  his 
old  sweetheart,  Deborah  Read. 
According  to  his  autobiography,  he 
“took  her  to  wife  Sept.  1, 1730.” 


173I 

At  the  time  when  Daniel  Defoe 
died,  Franklin  was  busy  estab¬ 
lishing  the  first  circulating  library 
in  America. 


1 73  2 

This  year  marked  the  birth  of 
“Poor  Richard’s  Almanac.”  Ogel- 
thorp  embarked  for  America  with 
his  colonists. 


1 73  3 

Ogelthorp  founded  Savannah.  In 
Poland  there  broke  out  the  War 
of  the  Polish  Succession.  Frank¬ 
lin  began  to  study  French,  Spanish, 
Latin,  and  Italian.  He  also  be¬ 
gan  to  open  branch  offices  in 
Charleston,  New  Haven,  New 
York,  and  even  one  on  the  island 
of  Jamaica. 


1 734 

Franklin  was  elected  Grand  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons.  In  the  next  year  oc¬ 
curred  the  publication  of  the 
famous  “Systema  Naturae”  by 
Linnaeus  (Carl  von  Linne)  the 
great  Swedish  botonist. 


1 735 

Franklin  published  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  translation  from  the  classics,  a 
version  by  James  Logan  of  Cato’s 
“Moral  Distiches.” 


^36 

Francis  Folger  Franklin,  Frank¬ 
lin’s  little  son,  died  of  smallpox  at 
the  age  of  four.  Franklin  was 
chosen  Clerk  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Assembly,  and  at  the  same  time, 
he  organized  the  first  fire  company 
in  Philadelphia. 


1 737 

Extinction  of  the  proud  Medici 
dynasty  in  Tuscany.  Opening  of 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  Ap¬ 
pointment  of  Franklin  as  Post¬ 
master  of  Philadelphia.  Also  made 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


1738 

Nadir  Shah,  ruler  of  Persia,  con¬ 
quered  Afghanistan.  Herman 
Boerhawe,  the  great  Dutch  phy¬ 
sician,  died. 


M.T.  ClCERO’s 

CATO  MAJOR, 

OR  HIS 

DISCOURSE 

OLD-AGE: 

With  Explanatory  NOTES. 


PHILADELPHIA  t 
Printed  and  Sold  by  B.  FRANKLIN, 
MDCCXLIV, 


Reduction  of  the  title  page  of  the 
book  Franklin  is  said  to  have 
regarded  as  the  best  specimen  of 
his  book  printing. 


1739 

Nadir  Shah  defeated  the  Great 
Mogul  of  India  and  entered  Delhi. 
The  ill-fated  “Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,”  by  David  Hume,  the 
English  historian  and  philosopher, 
was  published  in  London.  In  this 
year  the  Peace  of  Belgrade  occa¬ 
sioned  the  alphabetical  poem: 

“An  Austrian  army  awfully  ar¬ 
rayed 

“Boldly  by  battery  besieged  Bel¬ 
grade,”  etc. 


I  7  40 

In  Germany,  Frederick  the  Great 
succeeded  his  father,  Frederick 
William  I;  while  Empress  Anne 
of  Russia  and  Charles  VI  of  Aus¬ 
tria  both  died.  Nadir  Shah  con¬ 
tinued  his  victories  in  India. 


1741 

Franklin  went  into  partnership  i 
with  James  Parker  in  New  York. 
New  Hampshire  was  finally  sepa- 

- i 


rated  from  Massachusetts.  War 
was  begun  between  Sweden  and 
Russia. 


1742 


teen  years.  Ludovico  Antoni 
Muratori,  Italian  historian  and 
antiquary,  and  Johaan  Sebastian 
Bach,  the  German  composer,  both 
died  in  this  same  year. 


Washington  was  a  young  officer  in 
the  battle  known  as  Braddock’s 
Defeat.  Franklin  was  placed  in 
charge  of  the  defense  of  the  north¬ 
western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania. 


At  Oxford  Franklin  received  the 
degree  of  D.C.L.  In  August  he 
left  England  for  America,  arriving 
at  Philadelphia  on  October  first. 
Rousseau’s  “Contrat  Social”  was 
published. 


In  this  year  Franklin  invented  the 
Franklin  Stove.  Walpole  and  his 
ministry  fell  and  gave  place  to 
Wilmington;  while  France  made 
Dupleix  governor  of  its  possessions 
in  India. 


1 743 

Cardinal  Fleury  of  France  died. 
Russia  and  Sweden  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Abo.  Franklin  helped 
to  found,  and  became  secretary  of, 
the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety. 


1  744 

Death  of  Alexander  Pope,  the 
English  poet.  Beginning  of  King 
George’s  War  in  America.  Publi¬ 
cation  by  Franklin  of  “Pamela” 
(a  reprint),  the  first  novel  printed 
in  America.  Franklin  also  pub¬ 
lished  another  translation  of 
Logan’s:  “Cicero  on  Old  Age,” 
which  he  thought  to  be  the  best 
typographically  that  he  had  ever 
done.  Death  of  Franklin’s  father. 


1 745 

Franklin  began  his  experiments 
with  electricity.  Jonathan  Swift, 
author  of  “Gulliver’s  Travels,” 
died.  Scotland  rose  up  in  arms 
for  the  young  pretender,  Charles 
Edward. 


1746 

Francois  La  Bourdonnais,  French 
naval  commander,  captured  the 
city  of  Madras. 


1  747 

Death  of  Le  Sage,  French  novelist 
and  dramatist. 


17+8 

The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chappelle. 
Franklin  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Philadelphia.  The 
French  philosopher-historian  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  published  his  “Esprit 
des  lois.”  Franklin  retired  from 
business  in  order  to  give  his  time 
to  study  and  research  and  public 
affairs.  David  Hall  continued  the 
business  under  the  title  of  Frank¬ 
lin  and  Hall. 


1 749 

Franklin  was  instrumental  in 
founding  the  College,  now  the 
University,  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
Ohio  Company  received  its  grant 
of  land  from  George  II.  Field¬ 
ing’s  “Tom  Jones”  was  published, 
as  was  also  the  first  part  of  Buffon’s 
“Histoire  Naturelle.”  Franklin  was 
appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Peace.  In  this  year  he  planned  the 
lightning  rod. 


Franklin  'playing  chess 
with  Mrs.  Howe 


1751 

Franklin  promoted  the  founding 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 
He  was  elected  an  Alderman  in  the 
same  year  that  Diderot  and  D’¬ 
Alembert  began  to  publish  their 
encyclopedia  in  France.  Frank¬ 
lin  took  the  lead  in  organizing  a 
militia  force  and  was  active  in 
street  lighting  and  paving  plans. 


1 75  2 

The  reform  of  the  calendar  went 
into  effect  in  Great  Britain  at  the 
same  time  that  Franklin  made  his 
famous  experiment  with  the  kite 
to  show  that  a  lightning  flash  is  a 
discharge  of  electricity.  In  this 
year  Franklin’s  mother  died. 


1 753 

Franklin  began  to  reap  the  re¬ 
wards  of  his  great  ability.  The 
Royal  Society  awarded  him  the 
Copley  Gold  Medal  and  Louis  XV 
sent  him  his  appreciation;  while 
both  Harvard  and  Yale  conferred 
on  him  honorary  M.A.’s.  At  this 
time  Franklin  w  as  eagerly  engaged 
in  having  several  of  his  improve¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  a  new  print¬ 
ing  press.  The  British  Museum 
was  founded,  and  George  Berkeley, 
Irish  bishop  and  philosopher,  died. 


The  first  American  cartoon, 
drawn  by  Franklin  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “ Pennsylvania 
Gazette,”  May  9,  17 5^. 


1754 

Franklin  submitted  his  plan  for 
Colonial  union  at  the  Albany 
Convention  just  prior  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
War.  Edward  Cave,  founder  of  the 
“Gentleman’s  Magazine,”  died,  as 
did  Fielding  and  Sir  Henry  Pelham. 


1 7  5° 

Franklin  was  elected  to  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Pennsylvania  and  re¬ 
elected  annually  for  the  next  four¬ 


1755 

There  was  a  great  earthquake  in 
Lisbon  on  November  first.  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  died  in  France.  George 


1 756 

William  Pitt  became  Secretary  of 
State.  Voltaire  published  his 
“Essai  sur  les  moeurs  et  1’esprit 
des  nations.”  Surajah  Dowlah, 
Subahdar  of  Bengal,  took  the  city 
of  Calcutta  and  confined  his  Eng¬ 
lish  prisoners  in  the  famous  Black 
Hole.  More  honors  were  show¬ 
ered  upon  Franklin.  This  time,  on 
April  29,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  also  a 
member  of  a  local  London  society. 
The  College  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Virginia  made  him  Master  of 
Arts. 


1 757 

Pitt  resigned  and  the  British 
Ministry  was  reformed  to  include 
Newcastle  and  Pitt.  Clive  re¬ 
captured  Calcutta,  defeating  Sura¬ 
jah  Dowlah  at  Plassey  on  June  23. 
Frederick  the  Great  besieged 
Prague.  In  America,  Montcalm 
captured  Fort  William  Henry. 
Franklin  went  to  England  to  sup¬ 
port  the  petition  against  Penn’s 
sons. 


1758 

As  a  final  flourish  to  “Poor  Rich¬ 
ard”  before  it  passed  into  other 
hands,  Franklin  republished  the 
best  material  of  the  preceding 
twenty-four  annual  issues.  The 
edition  v'as  very  well  received  in 
America  and  Europe.  In  this 
year  died  Jonathan  Edwards, 
American  theologian  and  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  also  the  Pope,  who  was 
Benedict  XIV.  Clement  XIII 
followed. 


1 759 

The  Jesuits  were  expelled  from 
Portugal  by  King  Joseph.  Que¬ 
bec  was  surrendered  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Scottish  University  of 
St.  Andrews  conferred  on  Franklin 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
He  was  also  elected  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Edinburgh.  Robert  Burns, 
Scotch  poet,  born. 

1760 

George  III  succeeded  George  II; 
and  by  this  time  the  British 
had  become  masters  of  Canada. 
Floods  caused  great  loss  in  the 
Rhine  Valley. 

1761 

Franklin  visited  Belgium  and 
Holland.  Pitt  resigned.  The  Ma- 
hrattas  were  overwhelmed  by  the 
Afghans  at  Paniput  under  Ahmed 
Shah.  Samuel  Richardson,  printer 
and  novelist,  who  wrote  his  first 
novel,  “Pamela,”  at  fifty,  died  in 
this  year.  Richard  Alsop,  one  of 
the  “Hartford  Wits,”  born. 

1762 

England  declared  war  on  Spain. 


1763 

The  Paxton  massacre  engaged 
Franklin’s  attention.  The  Treaty 
of  Paris  was  signed.  The  perse¬ 
cution  of  John  Wilkes,  English 
politician,  was  begun  by  the 
British  Government.  The  Seven 
Years’  War  came  to  an  end. 


1764 

In  November,  Franklin  set  out 
once  more  for  England  at  the  be¬ 
hest  of  the  Assembly,  to  petition 
the  Crown  for  a  change  of  Govem- 


Deborah  Read  Franklin 


ment.  Mme.  de  Pompadour  and 
William  Hogarth,  the  great  Eng¬ 
lish  painter,  died.  The  city  of 
St.  Louis  was  settled  by  the 
French,  and  Giovanni  Batista 
Beccaria,  the  famous  Italian  physi¬ 
cist,  published  his  “Trattato  dei 
delitie  della  pene.” 

r765 

The  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  and 
Franklin’s  family  in  Philadelphia 
was  in  danger  of  being  mobbed  be¬ 
cause  of  his  supposed  acceptance 
of  the  measure,  though  he  had  pro¬ 
nounced  it  “the  mother  of  mis¬ 
chief.”  The  Mogul  Emperor  ceded 
Bengal,  Behar,  and  Orissa  to  the 
East  India  Company.  Edward 
Young,  English  poet,  author  of 
“Night  Thoughts,”  died. 

I766 

The  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  and 
Franklin  scored  a  personal  victory 
in  his  vindication.  Franklin  urged 
a  union  of  the  Colonies  with  Eng¬ 
land  similar  to  Scotland’s,  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  friendly  rela¬ 
tions.  Lorraine  was  united  with 
France.  Lessing’s  “Laocoon”  and 
Goldsmith’s  “Vicar  of  Wakefield” 
were  published. 

\?bi 

Franklin  traveled  extensively  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  and  was 
presented  at  the  Court  of  France, 
where  he  was  later  to  do  such  noble 
service  for  America.  The  passing  of 
the  Townshend  Acts  brought  forth 


the  slogan  “No  taxation  without 
representation.”  Hargreaves  in¬ 
vented  the  spinning  jenny. 

I768 

John  Wilkes  was  imprisoned,  and 
there  were  riots  in  London.  Eng¬ 
land  stationed  a  military  force  in 
Boston.  In  Europe,  while  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook  sailed  on  his  first  voyage 
around  the  world,  and  James 
Bruce  set  out  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Nile,  Turkey  de¬ 
clared  war  on  Russia.  Ali  Bey 
revolted  against  the  Porte  (in 
Egypt),  and  Polish  patriots  formed 
a  Confederation  against  Russia. 
Laurence  Sterne,  English  humorist, 
author  of  “Tristram  Shandy,” 
died. 


1769 

Franklin  was  elected  President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  and  re-elected  every  year 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  July  he 
visited  France  again.  “The  Let¬ 
ters  of  Junius”  by  an  anonymous 
writer  made  their  first  appearance. 
Watt  obtained  his  first  patent  on 
an  improved  steam  engine,  and 
Arkwright  patented  his  spinning 
frame.  Christian  F.  Gellert,  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  died. 


1 77° 

On  March  5  occurred  the  Boston 
Massacre. 


1771 

Gray  and  Smollett  died.  Gusta- 
vus  III  succeeded  his  father  Adol¬ 
phus  Frederick  of  Sweden. 
Franklin  made  a  tour  through 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  later 
began  his  Autobiography. 


1 77  2 

Franklin  was  elected  one  of  the 
eight  foreign  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris. 
Catherine  II  made  the  first  parti¬ 
tion  of  Poland.  Emanuel  Sweden¬ 
borg,  Swedish  scientist  and  phil¬ 
osopher,  died. 


1 773 

The  Boston  Tea  Party.  The  Fall 
of  Ali  Bey.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  by  Clement  XIV. 
Franklin’s  Prussia-England  Hoax. 


1 774 

Priestly  discovered  oxygen.  Gold¬ 
smith  died.  Parliament  closed  the 
port  of  Boston,  and  the  First  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress  was  called. 
Franklin  was  still  in  Europe  when 
Louis  XVI  succeeded  his  grand¬ 
father  Louis  XV.  Pope  Clement 
XIV  died.  Warren  Hastings  was 
made  Governor  General  of  India. 
Franklin’s  wife  died  December  19. 


1 775 

When  Franklin  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  May  5,  he  learned  of 
the  battle  of  Lexington  the  pre¬ 
vious  month.  The  next  day  he 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
second  Continental  Congress.  In 
July  he  was  elected  Postmaster- 


General  of  the  Colonies.  John 
Baskerville,  printer  and  type¬ 
founder,  died,  leaving  as  a  distinct 
addition  to  good  typography,  his 
type-face,  now  called  Baskerville . 

1776 

On  August  2,  Franklin  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  which 
he  had  helped  to  draft  two  months 
before.  On  December  4,  he  again 
arrived  in  France  to  get  the  French 
Government  to  aid  the  Colonists 
with  money  and  other  resources. 
(When  Dr.  Franklin  came  to 
France  this  time,  he  was  the  most 
noted  man  in  the  world.  His 
reputation  was  more  universal 
than  that  of  Liebnitz  or  Newton, 
Frederick  the  Great  or  Voltaire— 
and  he  was  more  loved.  All 
France  called  him  “Le  Grand 
Savant.”)  Hume,  the  English 
historian,  died;  and  Adam  Smith, 
the  English  economist,  published 
his  “Wealth  of  Nations.”  The 
first  volume  of  Gibbons’  “Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire” 
also  appeared.  Franklin  construct¬ 
ed  a  chart  of  the  Gulf  Stream. 


1 777 

On  June  17,  Franklin  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Paris.  In  the  winter  of 
this  year,  Washington’s  ragged 
army  suffered  greatly  in  its  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 


Count  de  Buff  on,  the  French 
philosopher,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  to  believe  Franklin  s  theo¬ 
ries  about  electricity. 


1778 

Franklin  before  becoming  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
Court,  negotiated  a  treaty  of 
“amity  and  commerce”  and  a 
treaty  of  alliance  with  France  in 
which  she  recognized  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  year  occurred  the  deaths  of 
Linnaeus,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseau. 
The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  redis¬ 
covered  by  Captain  Cook. 


*779 

Death  of  David  Garrick. 

1780 

Maria  Theresa  died.  London  ex¬ 
perienced  the  “No  Popery”  riots. 
War  began  between  Hyder  Ali 
and  the  English. 

1781 

Franklin  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 


the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  in  January,  and  in 
December  he  became  one  of  the 
twenty-four  foreign  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Science,  Letters 
and  Arts  of  Padua.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  the  Congress  appointed  him 
one  of  the  Commissioners  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  a  Peace  with  Great  Britain. 
Herschel  discovered  Uranus;  Schil¬ 
ler’s  first  drama,  “Die  Rauber,” 
appeared,  and  Kant  published  his 
“Kritik  der  reiner  Vernunft.” 


Franklin  setting  type  in  his 
private  printing  office  at  Passy, 
France. 


I782 

Henry  Grattan,  Irish  statesman, 
secured  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliament.  The  North 
Ministry  went  out  of  power.  The 
fortress  of  Gibraltar  was  under 
bombardment  of  Spanish  vessels 
from  April  to  November.  The  Bank 
of  North  America  was  founded. 

1 7  8  3 

On  January  20,  Franklin  negoti¬ 
ated  an  armistice  with  Great 
Britain.  On  April  3,  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  King  of  Sweden.  On 
September  3,  he  negotiated  the 
treaty  of  peace  with  England  in 
which  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  was  recognized. 
Later  he  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh.  The  balloon  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  introduced  by  Mont¬ 
golfier.  Two  great  mathematicians, 
Euler  and  D’Alembert,  the  former 
a  Swiss  and  the  latter  a  French¬ 
man,  died  in  this  year.  Tippoo 
Sahib  made  peace  with  England. 

1 784 

Denis  Diderot,  French  man  of 
letters,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  the 
English  writer,  died.  Franklin 
was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History  of 
Madrid.  Louis  XVI  appointed 
him  as  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  investigated  and  later  ex¬ 
posed  Mesmer. 

1 785 

On  February  23,  Franklin  was 
elected  an  Honorary  Member  of 
the  Manchester  (Eng.)  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society,  and  on 
March  8,  an  Honorary  Associate 
of  the  Societe  Royale  de  Physique, 
d’Histoire  Naturelle  des  Arts  d’Or- 
leans.  In  April  Congress  gave  him 
leave  to  return  home,  and  in  June 


he  was  elected  an  Associate  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences, 
Belles-Lettres  et  des  Arts  de 
Lyon.  On  June  9,  he  made  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce 
with  the  king  of  Prussia.  Franklin 
landed  at  Philadelphia  on  Sep¬ 
tember  14,  having  set  out  from 
Havre  on  July  12.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  affairs,  being  made  a 
Councillor  of  Philadelphia,  and 
later  President,  or  Governor,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

I786 

Shay's  Rebellion  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings  at  which  the  articles  of 
impeachment  were  presented  by 
Burke.  Death  of  Moses  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  the  Jewish  Philosopher,  in 
Germany.  He  was  the  foremost 
Jewish  figure  of  the  18th  century, 
and  the  grandfather  of  the  great 
German  composer  Felix  Mendels¬ 
sohn. 


1 7^7 

Franklin  helped  frame  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  On 
July  16,  he  was  elected  an  Honor¬ 
ary  Member  of  the  Medical  So¬ 
ciety  of  London,  for  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  medicine  the  use  of 
bi-focal  glasses.  Gluck,  the  Ger¬ 
man  operatic  composer,  died. 

I788 

England  established  a  penal  set¬ 
tlement  in  Australia.  Buff  on,  the 
great  French  naturalist,  died. 
Franklin  helped  to  organize,  and 
was  made  president  of,  the  first 
society  formed  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery. 

*789 

Washington  was  elected  our  first 
President.  Sir  Alexander  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  Canadian  explorer,  dis¬ 
covered  the  river  that  bears  his 
name.  The  French  Revolution 
began;  on  July  14,  the  famous 
Bastille  fell.  Franklin  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg. 


1790 

Benjamin  Franklin  died  on  April 
17,  aged  84  years,  3  months.  The 
Capitol  was  moved  from  New 
York  to  Philadelphia.  Fitch  in¬ 
troduced  steam  navigation  on  the 
Delaware.  Goethe’s  “Faust”  was 
published  in  incomplete  form. 
Adam  Smith,  English  economist, 
died  in  the  same  year. 
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FRANKLIN’S  SCHEME  OF  LIFE 


It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  extremely  frugal 
for  some  time  till  I  have  paid  what  I  owe. 


To  endeavor  to  speak  truth  in  every  nr 
stance,  to  give  nobody  expectations  that  are 
not  likely  to  be  answered,  but  aim  at  sin" 
cerity  in  every  word  and  action;  the  most 
amiable  excellence  in  a  rational  being. 


To  apply  myself  industriously  to  whatever 
business  I  take  in  hand,  and  not  divert  my 
mind  from  my  business  by  any  foolish  pro" 
ject  of  growing  suddenly  rich;  for  industry 
and  patience  are  the  surest  means  of  plenty. 


I  resolve  to  speak  ill  of  no  man  whatever, 
not  even  in  a  matter  of  truth;  but  rather 
by  some  means  excuse  the  fault  that  I  hear 
charged  upon  others,  and  upon  proper  occa" 
sions,  speak  all  the  good  I  know  of  everybody. 


ana  w  w  w  m  w  a  mnnon 


Done  by  William  Eskew  at  his  modest  little  printshop  in  Portsmouth  Ohio  for 
the  Franklin  BhCentennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 


THE  ORIGINAL  CASLON  LETTER  FOUNDRY  IN  CHISWELL  STREET,  LONDON. 

The  Colophon  of  the  1764  Specimen  Book  states:  “This  new  Foundery  was 
begun  in  the  Year  1720,  and  finifh’d  1763  ;  and  will  (with  God’s  leave)  be  carried  on,  improved,  and  inlarged, 
by  William  Caslon  and  Son,  Letter  Founders  in  LONDON.” 

NE  of  Franklin’s  English  friends,  with  whom 
he  corresponded  for  a  number  of  years,  was 
William  Caslon,  the  celebrated  typefounder 
whose  acquaintance  he  originally  made  at 
Watts’  Printing  Office  in  Great  Queen  Street 
London.  In  a  letter  written  to  Caslon  as  late 
as  1788  appears  this  paragraph  voicing  a  complaint  that  one 
hears  occasionally  from  printers  even  to  this  day : 

“I  approve  very  much  of  your  refolution  not  to  fend  your 
types  abroad  upon  Credit.  Their  Excellence  will  fecure  a 
fufficient  Demand  without  it.  Some  other  Britifh  Founders 
have  been  fo  extravagantly  liberal  in  that  Way,  and  thereby 
created  fuch  a  Number  of  Mafter-Printers  more  than  the  BuB- 
nefs  of  the  Country  can  maintain,  as  may  probably  in  the  End 
be  hurtful  to  both  the  Debtors  and  Creditors.” 


The  above  is  set  in  types  cast  from  matrices  made  direct  from  the  original  punches,  engraved  by  William  Caslon. 
It  is  contributed  to  The  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer , 
by  H.  W.  Caslon  Sf  Co.,  Ltd.,  82-84  Chiswell  Street,  London,  E.C.i. 
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AS  POOR  RICHARD  SAYS: 


ISTOPT  my  horse  lately  where  a  great  number  of  people  were  collected  at 
a  vendue  of  merchant  goods.  The  hour  of  fale  not  being  come,  they 
were  converfing  on  the  badnels  of  the  times,  and  one  of  the  company 
call’d  to  a  plain  clean  old  man,  with  white  locks,  Pray  Father  Abraham ,  what 
think  you  of  the  times?  Won  t  thefe  heavy  taxes  quite  ruin  the  country?  How 

fhall  we  be  ever  able  to  pay  them?  What  would  you  abvife  us  to? . Father 

Abraham  ftood  up  and  reply’d,  If  you’d  have  my  advice,  I’ll  give  it  to  you  in 
fhort,  for  a  word  to  the  wife  is  enough ,  and  many  words  won  t  fill  a  bufhel ,  as 
Poor  Richard  fays.  They  join’d  in  deliring  him  to  fpeak  his  mind, and  gath¬ 
ering  round  him,  he  proceeded  as  follows:  “Friends,  fays  he,  and  neighbours, 
the  taxes  are  indeed  very  heavy,  and  if  thofe  laid  on  by  the  Government  were 
the  only  ones  we  had  to  pay,  we  might  more  ealily  difcharge  them;  but  we 
have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  fome  of  us.  We  are  taxed  twice 
as  much  by  our  idlenejs ,  three  times  as  much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as 
much  by  our  folly ,  and  from  thefe  taxes  the  commiffioners  cannot  eafe  or  de¬ 
liver  us  by  allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good  advice, 
and  fomething  may  be  done  for  us;  God  helps  thofe  who  help  themf elves ,  as 
Poor  Richard  fays,  in  his  Almanac  of  1733.” 


Designed  and  contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-  Centennial  Number 
of  The  American  Printer  by  Gustave  E.  Hult 
Woodcut  by  L.  H.  Appleton 


BENJAMIN 

FRANKLIN 


BOOKS  AND  READING,  —  these  are  the  two  things  which 
above  all  others  make  this  civilization  differ  from  those  that  have 
preceded  it,  and  by  virtue  of  their  presence  this  civilization  may 
be  saved  to  our  race.  Franklin  saw  the  supreme  importance  of  the  printed 
page.  Good  fortune  led  him  early  to  the  craft  of  making  printed  pages, 
and  his  astonishing  native  wisdom  led  him,  in  1731,  to  found  in  Philadelphia 
a  library  which  should  acquire  and  preserve  print  that  it  might  serve  freely 
all  who  would  by  reading  accept  its  service.  > — - 

This  library  is  proud  to  be  permitted  to  note  here  its  obligation  to  that  great  American,  friend  of 

books  and  librarians 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 


CUT  IS  FROM  Weld's  Life  of  Franklin,  1848,  and 
illustrates  these  words  in  Franklin's  autobiography: 
"In  order  to  secure  my  credit  and  character  as  a  trades^ 
man,  I  took  care  not  only  to  be  in  reality  industrious  and 
frugal,  but  to  avoid  the  appearances  to  the  contrary.  I 
dressed  plain,  and  was  seen  at  no  places  of  idle  diversion. 
I  never  went  out  a  fishing  or  shooting,-  a  book,  indeed, 
sometimes  debauched  me  from  my  work,  but  that  was 
seldom,  was  private,  and  gave  no  scandal,-  and,  to  show 
that  I  was  not  above  my  business,  I  sometimes  brought 
home  the  paper  i  purchased  at  the  stores  through  the 
streets  on  a  wheelbarrow.  Thus  being  esteemed  an  in= 
dustrious,  thriving  young  man,  and  paying  duly  for  what 
I  bought,  ...  I  went  on  prosperously." 


THE  PRESS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARy  OF  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEy 

1923 


BOOK  recently  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  England,,  and  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  Press  (of  Oxford,  London  &  New  York), 
contains  an  interesting  reference  to  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  early  life.  This  is  Mr.  E.  A.  Webb’s 
Records  of  St.  Bartholomew'" s  Priory.  In  Volume  II,  page  80,  is 
a  description  of  the  Lady  Chapel  of  the  Priory,  at  one  time 
occupied  by  Samuel  Palmer,  printer.  In  17x5-  Franklin  was  one 
of  Palmer’s  journeymen;  and  he  tells  us  in  his  Autobiography 
that  he  was  then  employed  on  the  second  edition  of  Woolaston’s 
Religion  of  Nature.  In  the  same  volume  of  Mr.  Webb’s  book 
is  reproduced  the  old  cut  of  the  Lady  Chapel  which  appears  on 
this  page. 

The  University  Press  at  Oxford  possesses  types  even  older 
than  those  which  Franklin  is  likely  to  have  handled  in  the  old 
Priory.  One  of  the  great  patrons  of  the  Press,  John  Fell  (c  I  do 
not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell  ’),  who  was  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in 
Restoration  times,  employed  agents  to  buy  type-punches  in 
Holland,  and  gave  a  large  quantity  to  the  Press.  These  punches 
had  long  been  forgotten,  when  they  were  rediscovered  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Their  beauty  was  at  once  appreciated,  and 
they  have  now  for  many  years  been  regularly  used  in  printing 
books.  The  Oxford  Press  could  set  up  to-day  a  book  that  would 
be  almost  identical  with  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare  printed 
in  16x3.  The  f  Fell  ’  type  includes  also  many  c  flowers  ’,  orna¬ 
ments  of  great  beauty,  which  are  found  in  books  of  very 
early  date. 


Jfranldm  at  Home 

An  interesting  accoutit  of  Dr. ® 

Franklin  as  he  appeared  three  @ 
r^rj'  before  his  death  is  found% 
in  the  Diary  of  Manasseh  Cutler 
of  Hamilton ,  Massachusetts ,  <2 
clergyman ,  scholar ,  zzW  botan-  ® 
ist.who  visited  him  at  his  home.% 


JULY  13th,  1787. — Dr.  Franklin  lives  in  Mar¬ 
ket  Street.  His  house  stands  up  a  court,  at 
some  distance  from  the  street.  We  found  him  ® 
in  his  garden,  sitting  upon  a  grass-plot,  under  a  very 
large  mulberry-tree,  with  several  other  gentlemen 
and  two  or  three  ladies.  When  Mr.  Gerry  intro-® 
duced  me,  he  rose  from  his  chair,  took  me  by  the 
hand,  expressed  his  joy  at  seeing  me,  welcomed  me  7 
to  the  city,  and  begged  me  to  seat  myself  close  to 
him.  His  voice  was  low,  but  his  countenance  was 
open,  frank,  and  pleasing.  I  delivered  to  him  my 
letters.  After  he  had  read  them,  he  took  me  again  ; 
by  the  hand,  and,  with  the  usual  compliments,  in-  ; 
traduced  me  to  the  other  gentlemen,  who  are  most® 
of  them  members  ot  the  Convention. 


Here  we  entered  into  a  free  conversation,  and 
spent  our  time  most  agreeably,  until  it  was  quite 
dark.  The  tea-table  was  spread  under  the  tree,  and 
Mrs.  Bache,  who  is  the  only  daughter  of  the  Doc¬ 
tor,  and  lives  with  him,  served  it  out  to  the  com¬ 
pany.  She  had  three  of  her  children  about  her.  They 
seemed  to  be  excessively  fond  of  their  grand-papa. 

THE  Doctor  showed  me  a  curiosity  he  had 
just  received,  and  with  which  he  was  much 
pleased.  It  was  a  snake  with  two  heads,  pre¬ 
served  in  a  large  phial.  It  was  taken  from  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Schuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  about 
four  miles  from  this  city.  It  was  about  ten  inches 
long,  well-proportioned,  the  heads  perfect,  and 
united  to  the  body  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  be¬ 
low  the  extremities  of  the  jaws.  The  snake  was  of 
a  dark  brown,  approaching  to  black,  and  the  back 
beautifully  speckled  with  white.  The  belly  was 
rather  checkered  with  a  reddish  colour  and  white. 
The  Doctor  supposed  it  to  be  full  grown,  which  I 
think  is  probable;  and  he  thinks  it  must  be  a  sui 
generis  of  that  class  of  animals.  He  grounds  his 
opinion  of  its  not  being  an  extraordinary  produc¬ 
tion,  but  a  distinct  genus,  on  the  perfect  form  of 
the  snake,  the  probability  ot  its  being  of  some 
age  and  there  having  been  found  a  snake  entirely 
similar  (of  which  the  Doctor  has  a  drawing,  which 
he  showed  us)  near  Lake  Champlain,  in  the  time  of 
the  late  war.  He  mentioned  the  situation  of  this 


F\JN%JLIN  *AE  HOME 


snake,  if  it  was  travelling  among  bushes,  and  one  . o)  1  UT  what  the  Doctor  wished  principally  to 
head  should  choose  to  go  on  one  side  of  the  stem  of  ^  show  me  was  a  huge  volume  on  botany, 

a  bush,  and  the  other  head  should  prefer  the  other  ^  which  indeed  afforded  me  the  greatest  pleas- 

side,  and  neither  of  the  heads  would  consent  to  come  ure  of  any  one  thing  in  his  library.  It  was  a  single 

back,  or  give  way  to  the  other.  He  was  then  going  ^  volume,  but  so  large,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
to  mention  a  humorous  matter,  that  had  that  day  culty  that  he  was  able  to  raise  it  from  a  low  shelf, 
occurred  in  the  Convention,  in  consequency  of  his  ^  and  lift  it  on  the  table.  But,  with  that  senile  ambi- 
comparing  the  snake  to  America;  for  he  seemed  to  ^  tion,  which  is  common  to  old  people,  he  insisted  on 
forget  that  everything  in  the  Convention  was  to  ^  doing  it  himself,  and  would  permit  no  person  to  as- 
be  kept  a  profound  secret.  But  the  secrecy  of  the  ^  sist  him,  merely  to  show  us  how  much  strength  he 
Convention  matters  was  suggested  to  him,  which  ^  had  remaining.  It  contained  the  whole  of  Linnaeus's 
stopped  him,  and  deprived  me  of  the  story  he  was  Sy  sterna  Vegetabilius,  with  large  cuts  of  every  plant, 

going  to  tell.  jj-  coloured  from  nature.  It  was  a  feast  to  me,  and  the 

4  FTER  it  was  dark  we  went  into  the  house,  and  ®Doctor  seemed  to  enjoy  it  as  well  as  myself.  We 
l\  he  invited  me  into  his  library,  which  is  like-  @  sPe.f  *  couPle  of  h°urs  ln  examining  this  volume, 
1  wise  his  study.  It  is  a  very  large  chamber,  @  wblle  the  other  ^,ntle"ien  amused  themselves  with 
and  high-studded.  The  walls  are  covered  with#°ther  ma“ers-  The  Doctor  is  not  a  botanist,  but 
book-shelves,  filled  with  books;  besides  these  there  ^  IamentedT7he  djd ^ 
are  four  large  alcoves,  extending  two-thirds 
length  of  the  chamber,  filled  in  the  same  manner. 

1  presume  this  is  the  largest  and  by  far  the  best  y$fP  l1  -  . 

private  library  in  America.  He  showed  us  a  glass  ®  much  neglected  in  America,  would  be  pursued  with 

machine  for  exhibiting  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ®  as  nluch  ardour  hf rer  as  ?  13  now  "1  eve,T  Part  of 
in  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  human  body.  The  ®  Europe.  I  wanted  for  three  months  at  least,  to 
circulation  is  exhibited  by  the  passing  of  a  red  fluid  ®  have  devoted  myself  entirely  to  this  one  volume, 
from  a  reservoir  into  numerous  capillary  tubes  of  @  but’  ,fearlng  lest  \  shoidd  be  ted’ous  t0  h,m’  Ishut 
glass,  ramified  in  every  direction,  and  then  return-  ®  |T  the  volume>  though  he  urSed  me  to  examIne  ]t 
ing  in  similar  tubes  to  the  reservoir,  which  was  @]on§e1- 

done  with  great  velocity,  without  any  power  to^T  'I’E  seemed  extremely  fond,  through  the 

act  visibly  upon  the  fluid,  and  had  the  appearance  ®  I - fl  course  of  the  visit,  of  dwelling  on  philo- 

ot  perpetual  motion.  Another  great  curiosity  was  a  @  A  sophical  subjects,  and  particularly  that  of 
rolling-press,  for  taking  the  copies  of  letters  or  any  ^Natural  History;  while  the  other  gentlemen  were 
other  writing.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  completely  copied  @  swallowed  up  with  politics.  This  was  a  favourable 
in  less  than  two  minutes;  the  copy  as  fair  as  the  circumstance  for  me;  for  almost  the  whole  of  his 
original,  and  without  defacing  it  in  the  smallest  de-  @  conversation  was  addressed  to  me,  and  I  was  highly 
gree.  It  is  an  invention  of  his  own,  extremely  use- @  delighted  with  the  extensive  knowledge  he  ap- 
tul  in  many  situations  of  life.' He  also  showed  us  his  vjJ  peared  to  have  ot  every  subject,  the  brightness 


long,  artificial  arm  and  hand,  for  tak-' 
ing  down  and  putting  up  books  on 
high  shelves,  which  are  out  of  reach; 
and  his  great  arm-chair,  with  rockers, 
and  a  large  fan  placed  over  it,  with 
which  he  fans  himself,  keeps  off  the 
flies,  &c.,  while  he  sits  reading,  with 
only  a  small  motion  of  the  foot;  and 
many  other  curiosities  and  inven¬ 
tions,  all  his  own,  but  of  lesser  note. 
Over  his  mantel  he  has  a  prodigious 
number  of  medals,  busts,  and  casts 
in  wax,  or  plaster  of  Paris,  which  are 
the  effigies  of  the  most  noted  char¬ 
acters  in  Europe. 


FRANKLIN  AS  A  BOOK  LOVER 
IN  HIS  YOUTH 


of  his  memory,  and  clearness  and 
vivacity  ot  all  his  mental  faculties, 
notwithstanding  his  age.  His  man¬ 
ners  are  perfectly  easy,  and  every¬ 
thing  about  him  seems  to  diffuse 
an  unrestrained  freedom  and  happi¬ 
ness.  He  has  an  incessant  vein  of 
humour,  accompanied  with  an  un¬ 
common  vivacity,  which  seemed  as 
natural  and  involuntary  as  his 
breathing.  He  urged  me  to  call  on 
him  again,  but  my  short  stay 
would  not  permit.  We  took  our 
leave  at  ten,  and  I  retired  to  my 
lodgings. 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer  by 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company,  The  Lakeside  Press,  Chicago 
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The  WHISTLE: 


JVritten  by  Benjamin  Franklin 


To  MADAME  BRILLON,  io  November,  1779 


I  RECEIVED  my  dear  friend’s  two  letters, 
one  for  Wednefday  £s?  one  for  Saturday. 
This  is  again  Wednefday.  I  do  not  deferve 
one  for  to-day,  becaufe  I  have  not  anfwered  the 
former.  But,  indolent  as  I  am,  £s?  averfe  to 
writing,  the  fear  of  having  no  more  of  your 
pleafing  epiftles,  if  I  do  not  contribute  to  the 
correfpondence,  obliges  me  to  take  up  my  pen; 
y  as  Mr.  B.  has  kindly  fent  me  word,  that  he 
fets  out  to-morrow  to  fee  you,  inftead  of  fpending 
this  Wednefday  evening  as  I  have  done  its  name- 
fakes,  in  your  delightful  company,  I  fit  down  to 
fpend  it  in  thinking  of  you,  in  writing  to  you, 
£s?  in  reading  over  £2?  over  again  your  letters. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  defcription  of  Para- 
dife,  £s?  with  your  plan  of  living  there ;  £f?  I 
approve  much  of  your  conclufion,  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  we  fhould  draw  all  the  good  we  can 
from  this  world.  In  my  opinion,  we  might  all 
draw  more  good  from  it  than  we  do,  £2?  fuffer 
lefs  evil,  if  we  would  take  care  not  to  give  too 
much  for  whittles.  For  to  me  it  feems,  that  moft 
of  the  unhappy  people  we  meet  with,  are  become 
fo  by  negled  of  that  caution. 

You  afk  what  I  mean?  You  love  ftories,  £s? 
will  excufe  my  telling  one  of  myfelf. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  feven  years  old,  my 
friends,  on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with 
coppers.  I  went  dire&ly  to  a  fhop  where  they 
fold  toys  for  children;  £2?,  being  charmed  with  the 
found  of  a  whittle,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the 
hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  £2? 
gave  all  my  money  for  one.  I  then  came  home, 
&  went  whittling  all  over  the  houfe,  much  pleafed 
with  my  whittle,  but  difturbing  all  the  family. 
My  brothers  £5?  fitters,  £s?  coufins,  underftanding 
the  bargain  I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four 
times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth;  put  me  in 
mind  what  good  things  I  might  have  bought 
with  the  reft  of  the  money;  £2?  laughed  at  me  fo 
much  for  my  folly,  that  I  cried  with  vexation;  £2? 
the  reflection  gave  me  more  chagrin  than  the 
whittle  gave  me  pleafure. 

This  however  was  af¬ 
terwards  of  ufe  to  me, 
the  impreflion  continuing 
on  my  mind;  fo  that  often,  T; 
when  I  was  tempted  to  buy 
fome  unneceflary  thing,  I  faid  to 


myfelf  “Don’t  give  too  much  for 
the  whittle”;  £5?  I  faved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world 
£fj3  obferved  the  actions  of  men,  I 


thought  I  met  with  many,  very  many,  who  “gave 
too  much  for  the  whittle.” 

When  I  faw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  favor, 
facrificing  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his 
repofe,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  £2?  perhaps  his 
friends,  to  attain  it,  I  have  faid  to  myfelf,  “This 
man  gives  too  much  for  his  whittle.” 

When  I  faw  another  fond  of  popularity,  con- 
ftantly  employing  himfelf  in  political  buttles, 
negleCling  his  own  affairs,  £2?  ruining  them  by 
that  negleCt,  “He  pays  indeed”  faid  I  “too  much 
for  his  whittle.” 

If  I  knew  a  mifer,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of 
comfortable  living,  all  the  pleafure  of  doing  good 
to  others,  all  the  efteem  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
£2?  the  joys  of  benevolent  friendftiip,  for  the  fake 
of  accumulating  wealth,  “Poor  man”  faid  I  “you 
pay  too  much  for  your  whittle.” 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleafure,  facrificing 
every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his 
fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  fenfations,  £s?  ruining 
his  health  in  their  purfuit,  “Miftaken  man”  faid 
I  “you  are  providing  pain  for  yourfelf,  inftead 
of  pleafure;  you  give  too  much  for  your  whittle.” 

If  I  fee  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes, 
fine  houfes,  fine  furniture,  fine  equipages,  all 
above  his  fortune,  for  which  he  contraCls  debts, 
£2?  ends  his  career  in  a  prifon,  “Alas”  fay  I  “he 
has  paid  dear,  very  dear,  for  his  whittle.” 

When  I  fee  a  beautiful,  fweet-tempered  girl 
married  to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  hufband, 
“What  a  pity”  fay  I  “that  fhe  fhould  pay  fo 
much  for  a  whittle.” 

In  fhort,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  mif- 
eries  of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the 
falfe  eftimates  they  have  made  of  the  value  of 
things,  £5?  by  their  giving  too  much  for  their 
whittles. 

Yet  I  ought  to  have  charity  for  thefe  unhappy 
people,  when  I  confider,  that,  with  all  this  wif- 
dom  of  which  I  am  boafting,  there  are  certain 
things  in  the  world  fo  tempting  for  example, 

the  apples  of  King  John, 
which  happily  are  not  to 
be  bought;  for  if  they 
were  put  to  fale  by  auClion, 
I  might  very  eafily  be  led 
to  ruin  myfelfin  the  purchafe, 
£s?  find  that  I  had  once  more 
given  too  much  for  the  whittle. 
Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  £5?  believe 
me  ever  yours  very  fincerely  £2?  with 
unalterable  affeCtion.  B.  Franklin. 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer  by  The  Kalkhoff  Co.,  Jfew  York 
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BEN  SHOWED  ’EM  WHAT’S  WATT 

BY  EARL  H.  EMMONS 


Written  for  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number 
of  The  American  Printer 


r 


Ben  Fran\lin  was  an  energetic  guy. 

He  li\ed  to  mix  in  everything  a  bit; 

There  wasn't  anything  he  wouldn’t  try 
A  time  or  two  to  find  the  why  of  it. 

He  tac\led  anything  that  came  his  way 
And  po\ed  into  its  wor\s  and  history. 

“Steve  Brodie  too\a  chance,”  he  used  to  say; 
“And  he  was  ne’er  a  better  man  than  me.” 

He  delved  in  letters,  science,  art  and  trade, 

And  juggled  them  to  suit  his  own  intents; 

Then,  tired  of  such,  he  started  to  invade 
The  s\y,  and  mon\ey  with  the  elements. 

He  doped  it  out  that  lightning  had  a  punch 
Which  might  be  used  if  properly  controlled, 

And  so  he  yearned  to  gather  in  a  bunch. 

But  feared  it  might  escape  and  \nocl{  him  cold. 

But  finally,  with  \ite  and  copper  wire 
One  night  he  got  a  toe-hold  on  success 

And  snared  enough  of  double-jointed  fire 
To  ma\e  himself  a  tidy  little  mess. 

We’ve  traveled  far  from  that  historic  night, 
Existence  has  improved  a  lot  since  then. 

We  touch  a  switch  for  power,  heat  and  light — 
And  all  of  it  we  owe  to  good  old  Ben. 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  BLCentennial  Number 
of  The  American  Printer  by 

The  Maqua  Company,  Luther  J.  Calkins,  President,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Illustration  by  courtesy  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company 


No  Epitaph  Is  Above  Him, 
Because  He  Is  Above  An  Epitaph 


+ 

“ His  Grave  In  The  Old  Cemetery  In  Philadelphia 
Is  Marked  Only  By  A  Simple  Stone” 

John  Clyde  Oswald  In  “  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer” 

E  carved  his  face  into  the  face  of  type.  He  cast  his 
image  in  molten  metal.  He  gave  wings  to  words  and 
rhythm  to  their  flight.  He  made  Printing,  Publish¬ 
ing  and  Advertising  alike  his  wife  and  his  mistress; 
his  hobby  and  his  holiday;  his  religion  and  his  ob¬ 
session;  the  first  love  of  his  salad  days,  the  last  love  of  his  twilight 
hours,  and  the  best  beloved  of  both.  Buffeted  by  a  thousand  dis— 
heartenments,  he  moiled  and  toiled,  envisioning,  as  he  peered  into 
the  crystal  of  the  coming,  the  Glory  of  the  Guild  which  was  to 
transmute  the  gold  of  thought  into  the  brass  of  type.  *  No  choir 
may  chant  his  elegy,  nor  minstrel  carol  his  lay.  No  chisel  may  hew 
his  epitaph.  No  Academie  Americaine  may  ordain  his  niche.  Not 
paean  nor  panegyric,  not  garland  of  greatness,  not  epic  bronze  nor 
heroic  marble  shall  make  Benjamin  Franklin  unforgettable,  for 
every  press  reverently  hums  his  name  and  every  proof  twines  a  fresh 
and  fragrant  leaf  into  the  chaplet  of  his  fame.  He  sits  with  the 
Aureoled,  who,  living,  were  deathless  and  who, dead,  will  live  forever. 

Written  By  Alfred  Stephen  Bryan 

And  Contributed  To  The  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  CyThe  American  Primer 
By  Phillips  ^Wienes,  Inc.,  New  York 
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Courtesy  of  the  Yale  University  Press,  publishers  of  the  “Chronicles  of  America  ” 
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BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

INVENTOR  of  BIFOCAL  SPECTACLES 


IN  a  letter  to  George  Wheatly,  dated  Passy,  May  23, 1785,  Benjamin  Franklin 
describes  and  illustrates  a  pair  of  bifocal  glasses  which  he  had  had  made  for 
his  use  by  Dollond,  the  famous  optician  of  London.  Just  why  this  useful  inven¬ 
tion  of  Franklins  was  allowed  to  lapse  into  obscurity  for  many  generations  after 
its  discovery,  is  not  known.  One  would  think  that  a  practical  optician  such  as 
Dolland  would  have  grasped  its  value,  and  that  its  usefulness,  so  easily  de- 
monstrated,  would  have  introduced  it  at  once  into  popular  vogue.  Franklin, 
following  his  invariable  custom,  did  not  patent  his  idea,  so  that  there  was  no 
restriction  on  Dollond  or  any  other  optician  who  wished  to  make  such  lenses. 


By  Mr.  Dollond’s  saying  that  my  double 
spectacles  can  only  serve  particular,  I  doubt 
he  has  not  been  rightly  informed  of  their 
construction.  I  imagine  it  will  be  found 
pretty  generally  true  that  the  same  con' 
vexity  of  glass  through  which  a  man  sees 
clearest  and  best  at  the  distance  proper  for 
reading,  is  not  the  best  for  greater  distances. 
I  therefore  had  formerly  two  pair  of  spec' 
tacles,  which  I  shifted  occasionally,  as  in 
travelling  I  sometimes  read  and  often  want' 
ed  to  regard  the  prospects.  Finding  this 
change  troublesome,  and  not  always  suffi' 
ciently  ready,  I  had  the  glasses  cut,  and  half 
of  each  hind  associated  in  the  same  circle. 


thus  .  ...  By  this  means,  as  I  wear  my 
spectacles  constantly,  I  have  only  to  move 
my  eyes  up  or  down  as  I  want  to  see  dis' 
tinctly  far  or  near,  the  proper  glasses  being 
always  ready.  This  I  find  more  particularly 
convenient  since  my  being  in  France,  the 
glasses  that  serve  me  best  at  table  to  see 
what  I  eat,  not  being  the  best  to  see  the 
faces  of  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
who  spea\  to  me;  and  when  ones  ears  are 
not  well  accustomed  to  the  sounds  of  a 
language,  a  sight  of  the  movements  in  the 
features  of  him  that  speaks  helps  to  ex' 
plain;  so  that  I  understand  French  better 
by  the  help  of  my  spectacles. 


Reprinted  from  Annals  of  Medical  History,  Volume  IV,  No.  2. 
Contributed  to  the  Franklin  BLCentennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
By  Paul  B.  Hoeber,  Medical  Publisher,  K[ew  T or\ 


FRANKLIN  HND  HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

By 

WOODROW  W/J^SOV^ 

t 

T  is  not  easy  to  leave  off  when  once  you  have  begun  to  speak  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  When  you  have  dosed  the  book  and  he  is  gone,  the 
genial  figure  lingers  in  your  thought.  Half  peasant,  only  half  man  of 
the  world,  and  yet  a  statesman,  philanthropist,  scientist,  man  of  letters, 
his  broad,  plain,  sunny  nature  fertile  in  every  part  of  whatsoever  is  fit 
to  nourish  or  be  serviceable  to  the  race,  his  thought  running  always 
upon  conduct  or  upon  affairs  or  upon  the  forces  of  the  physical  uni¬ 
verse,  the  door  is  hardly  shut  upon  him  before  we  fall  to  comment  and 
comparison,  praise  and  thoughtful  assessment. 

Such  a  man,  we  say,  could  hardly  have  been  born  or  brought  up  to  the  full  light 
of  fame  anywhere  but  in  America.  He  is  racy  of  the  soil  and  of  the  institutions, 
not  of  Northamptonshire  nor  even  of  Massachusetts,  but  of  the  English  colonies 
in  America.  In  England,  we  feel  (can  we  be  mistaken?),  he  might  have  been 
such  another  as  his  uncle  Thomas,  the  “ingenious”  scrivener,  who  was  “a  chief 
mover  of  all  public-spirited  undertakings  for  the  county  or  town  of  Northampton 
and  his  own  village;”  but  hardly  the  chief  figure  of  a  whole  nation  for  sagacity 
and  for  all  the  thoughts  that  make  for  enlightenment  and  quiet  progress.  Such 
a  career  bespeaks  a  country  in  which  all  things  are  making  and  to  be  made. 

No  one  who  reads  these  pages  can  doubt  that  Franklin  had  the  literary  gift; 
you  cannot  mistake  the  career  he  describes  or  the  country  whose  affairs  set  it 
about.  For  all  it  is  so  plain  in  diction  and  keeps  in  so  businesslike  a  way  to  the 
quiet  path  of  narrative,  the  book  has  flavor,  smacks  of  men  and  things,  and  is 
touched  throughout  not  only  with  the  originality  and  the  distinctive  personal 
qualities  of  the  man  himself,  but  also  with  the  qualities  of  a  country  and  a  time. 
All  his  writings  attest  Franklin  a  man  gifted  in  no  common  measure  with  the 
power  of  expression.  The  firm,  clear  strokes  define  and  clarify  everything  he 
touches.  His  sentences  assemble  with  admirable  precision,  support  one  another 
without  hesitation  or  confusion  of  movement;  and  when  he  is  done  the  field 
clears  at  once,  and  you  perfectly  understand  what  you  have  seen.  He  can  con¬ 
vince  with  excellent  cogency;  he  can  persuade  with  an  art  you  shall  not  easily 
escape. 

FROM  THE  INTRODUCTION  TO  FRANKLIN’S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 

WOODROW  WILSON. 


BY 


(By  Courtesy  of  the  Century  Company) 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
by  the  Marion  S.  Burnett  Company,  Chicago 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 

PRINTER 


E  that  would  be  beforehand  in  the  world  must  be 
beforehand  in  his  bufineff.  It  is  not  only  ill  manage¬ 
ment  but  difcovers  a  flothful  difpofition,  to  do  that 
in  the  afternoon  which  fhould  have  been  done  in  the  morning. 

cPoor  Richard  1749 

PORTLAND,  MAINE: 

Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number 
of  the  AMERICAN  PRINTER  by  the 
Southworth  Press 


E.BOYO, 


Franklin  as  a  Uffwsboy  in  Boston 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
by  the  Morris  Reiss  Press,  New  York 


Plates,  from  “Autobiography  of  Benjamin  Franklin'’  used  by  courtesy  of  Henry  Holt  6r>  Company. 


Thor  ^Richards 

Almanack 

JULY  1922  IQ  CENTS  THE  COPY 


Tub  lifted  <SMonthly  by 

7H£  poor  Richard  club 

of  Philadelphia 

VOLUME  VJ  7X5  NUMBER  I 


One  of  the  covers  of  the  official  house  organ  of  the  Poor  Richard  Club.  Illustration  by  Guernsey  Moore. 
Contributed  by  the  WM.  F.  FELL  CO.,  PRINTERS,  Philadelphia,  for  this  Franklin  Number 


FROM  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN 
TO  FOURNIER 

N  1780,  Benjamin  Franklin,  America’s  foremost  printer  and  most  emi¬ 
nent  statesman  was  in  France.  He  had  set  up  a  press  at  Passy,  and  had 
probably  equipped  the  press  with  types  from  the  foundry  of  Fournier 
the  younger — the  most  famous  type  foundry  in  France  at  that  time.  The 
following  letter  was  addressed  to  Simon  Pierre  Fournier,  head  of  the 
foundry  and  son  of  Fournier  the  younger,  in  reply  to  his  request  that  Franklin  pose  for 
a  portrait. 

PASSY,  MAY  4,  1780 

Dear  Sir: 

I  speak  French  so  poorly  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  find  that  you  did  not  understand  me  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  portrait  that  you  desired.  When  I  mentioned  Mr.  du  Plessis,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  you  that  the  artist  having  made  a  good  portrait  of  me  in  large  size  for  Mr.  de  Chaumont,  he 
could  copy  it  in  miniature  for  you.  But  as  you  prefer  to  have  it  made  after  life,  I  have  consented  to 
oblige  you  and  pose  for  any  artist  you  might  wish  to  employ,  although  it  is  a  very  tedious  matter  for 
me  and  I  have  refused  several  already.  It  would  seem  from  a  few  expressions  in  your  letter  that  you 
understand  that  I  pay  the  artist.  Therefore,  we  must  understand  each  other  better  before  starting,  for 
although  I  feel  flattered  at  the  honor  that  you  will  do  me  to  accept  my  portrait,  I  wish  to  advise  you 
that  I  am  neither  rich  nor  vain  enough  to  have  copies  made  at  eight  or  ten  louis  each  to  give  them 
away  and  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  think  that  they  are  worth  the  expense  you  wish  to  make  for  them. 

I  think  that  the  N  and  the  &  are  well  formed.  I  thank  you  for  your  nice  article  on  the  fine  invention 
of  music  characters.  I  am  surprised  that  they  are  not  being  used  more.  I  have  never  seen  the  treatise 
on  the  Origin  of  Printing  and  am  very  anxious  to  see  it.  Before  you  give  your  order  for  the  mould 
to  Lucien,  I  would  like  to  see  you  and  discuss  with  you  the  weight  of  the  casting  and  the  price. 

I  am,  yours,  etc., 

B.  FRANKLIN 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  the 
American  Printer 

BY  THE  EDDY  PRESS  CORPORATION,  PITTSBURGH 


Decorations  designed  from  Monotype  material 
By  ELLSWORTH  GEIST 


FRANKLIN  AND  HIS  PRESS 

Reproduced  from  a  stained  glass  window  in  the  W ashington  ^Memorial  £hapel 
at  'Valley  Forge ,  Fa.^  and  used  as  a  house  organ  cover  by 
VMlac(fregor-£utler  Fr  in  ting  fo.,  Fittsburgh 


If  to  be  venerated  for  benev¬ 
olence  '  IF  TO  BE  ADMIRED  FOR 
TALENTS  '  IF  TO  BE  ESTEEMED  EOR 
PATRIOTISM  '  IF  TO  BE  BELOVED 
FOR  PHILANTHROPY  '  CAN  GRATI¬ 
FY  THE  HUMAN  MIND  '  YOU  MUST 
HAVE  THE  PLEASING  CONSOLATION 
TO  KNOW  THAT  YOU  HAVE 
NOT  LIVED  IN  VAIN 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON  IN  A  LETTER  TO  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN,  1789  {WHEN  FRANKLIN  WAS  83  YEARS 
OLD,  A  YEAR  BEFORE  HE  DIED] 


CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  FRANKLIN  NUMBER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PRINTER  BY  THE  CONDE  NAST  PRESS, 
GREENWICH,  CONN.  ARRANGED  BY  DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE.  THE  INSCRIPTION  CONSTITUTES  THE 
FIRST  SHOWING  OF  “McMURTRIE  TITLE”  IN  18  POINT  SIZE,  THE  INITIAL  BEING  THE  24  POINT  SIZE 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  of  the  American  Printer 
by  Times-Mirror  Printing  and  Binding  House,  Los  Angeles 


Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin 

Engraved  by  the  Trichromatic  Engraving  Company,  ?Jew  Yor\,  from  a  blac\  and  white  photograph  of  a  hitherto  unpublished  portrait 

of  Franklin  from  a  private  collection. 

Contributed  to  the  Fran\lw  Bi'Centennial  T^umber  of  The  American  Printer,  by  Paul  Overhage,  Inc.,  ?^_ew  T or\. 


lalso  Cortot  among  die 


Contributed  to  the  Franklin  Bl-CENTENNIAL  Number  of  The  American  Printer 
by  ROUS  &  Mann,  Ltd.,  Designers  &  Printers,  Toronto,  Canada 


ENJAMIN  FRANKLINS 
CRITICISMy’MUSIC 

As  it  has  become  the  custom  to 
hunt  for  American  musicians  early 
and  late,  far  and  near,  high  and  low,  good  and  bad, 
it  may  be  just  as  well  not  to  forget  one  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706  and 
died  in  Philadelphia  in  1790,  in  the  fullness  of 
fame  and  years.  He  is  one  of  the  few  early  Amer¬ 
ican  musicians  who  succeeded  (though  he  cer¬ 
tainly  did  not  strive  for  it)  in  getting  his  name 
in  the  Dictionaries  of  Music,  those  repositories  of 
immortality  that  we  all  seek  to  attain,  that  some 
careless  reader  may  by  chance  glance  at  our  name 
when  even  that  is  forgotten. 

Franklin  needs  no  dictionaries  to  keep  his  name 
and  fame  alive.  But  it  does  need  an  occasional 
mention  to  remind  us  that  he  was,  besides  being 
a  statesman,  printer,  writer  and  philosopher,  also 
a  musician.  Flis  inventive  mind  turned  towards 
the  improvement  of  his  favorite  instrument,  the 
Armonica,  or  musical  glasses,  and  he  perfected 
it  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  practical. 

The  musical  glasses,  as  most  people  know,  con¬ 
sisted  of  nothing  more  complex  than  a  series  of 
tumblers  of  various  sizes  variously  filled  with  water 


so  as  to  produce  a  musical  scale.  By  the  use  of  more 
or  less  water  each  note  could  be  tuned  exactly  to 
pitch,  and  the  player  moistened  his  finger  tips 
and  rubbed  them  around  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
producing  a  delicate  reed-like  tone  which  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  modern  orchestra  instrument, 
the  celesta,  though  the  tone  of  the  celesta  is  not 
sustained. 

Franklin  set  the  glasses  on  edge  and  arranged 
them  to  revolve  continuously  by  the  action  of  a 
foot  pedal  so  as  to  produce  a  sustained  tone.  This 
is  interesting,  but  by  far  more  interesting  is  the 
comment  Franklin  made  upon  musical  matters, 
the  surprising  part  of  which  is  that  it  applies 
today  just  as  it  did  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  which  he  thought  he  was 
writing  to  Peter  Franklin,  but  which  he  was  really 
writing  to  the  composers  of  America  (and  of  the 
world)  in  the  year  1922,  he  says:  “I  like  your 
ballad  and  think  it  well  adapted  for  your  purpose 
of  discountenancing  expensive  foppery  and  en¬ 
couraging  industry  and  frugality.  If  you  can  get 
it  generally  sung  in  your  country  it  may  probably 
have  a  good  deal  of  the  effect  you  hope  and  ex¬ 
pect  from  it.  But  as  you  aimed  at  making  it  gen¬ 
eral,  I  wonder  you  chose  so  uncommon  a  measure 
in  poetry  that  none  of  the  tunes  in  common  use 


will  suit  it.  Had  you  fitted  it  to  an  old  one,  well 
known,  it  must  have  spread  much  faster  than  I 
doubt  it  will  do  from  the  best  new  tune  we  can 
get  composed  for  it.” 

“I  think,  too,  that  if  you  had  given  it  to  some 
country  girl  in  the  heart  of  the  Massachusetts, 
who  had  never  heard  any  other  than  psalm  tunes 
...  or  old  simple  ditties,  but  has  naturally  a 
good  ear,  she  might  more  probably  have  made  a 
pleasing  tune  for  you,  than  any  of  our  masters 
here. 

“Do  not  imagine  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  the 
skill  of  our  composers  of  music  here;  .  .  .  but,  in 
the  composing  of  songs,  the  reigning  taste  seems 
to  be  quite  out  of  nature,  or  rather  the  reverse  of 
nature.” 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Karnes  he  writes:  “I  only 
wished  you  had  examined  more  fully  the  subject 
of  music  and  demonstrated  that  the  pleasure 
which  artists  feel  in  hearing  much  of  that  com¬ 
posed  in  modern  taste  is  not  the  natural  pleasure 


arising  from  melody  or  harmony  of  sounds,  but  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  pleasure  we  feel  on  seeing 
the  surprising  feats  of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers 
who  execute  difficult  things.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  how  all  of  this 
applies  to  our  composers  of  present  day  America — 
except  those  that  are  scornfully  called  “popular.” 
It  applies  also  equally  to  the  modernists  of  all 
Europe.  Where  is  the  composer  who  is  writing 
for  the  people  or  thinking  of  the  people  when  he 
writes?  The  one  idea  seems  to  be  the  high-brow 
audience  or  the  small  audience  gathered  on  the 
principle  of  mutual  admiration. 

Old  Ben  Franklin  was  wise  in  his  generation,  and 
so  filled  with  the  spirit  of  common  sense  and  logic 
that  what  he  said  then  is  true  now  and  will  no 
doubt  be  equally  true  a  hundred  years  from  now. 
But,  though  it  did  not  bring  about  a  complete 
reform,  it  may  have  helped  some  few  to  see  the 
light.  And  it  may  help  some  of  our  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  composers  to  see  the  light  too.  Let  us  hope  so ! 
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Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Houdon 
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Franklin  Signing  the  Declaration  of  Independence 


Cover  page  of  house  organ  issued  by  the  Speaker-Hines  Printing  Company 
148-156  Larned  Street  East,  Detroit,  Michigan 

The  twenty-four  pages  of  this  number  were  devoted  to  Franklin’s 
career,  particularly  as  it  related  to  printing  and  advertising 
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Struggling  back  to  normalcy 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

basic  industries.  The  restrictions  which  have  been 
placed  on  immigration,  together  with  the  large  out¬ 
flow  of  emigrants,  are  thought  to  have  seriously  af¬ 
fected  the  supply  of  labor,  and  to  have  led  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  upward  movement  of  wages. 

During  October  and  November  the  coal  industry 
again  developed  production  to  the  normal  amount. 
The  danger  of  a  serious  coal  famine  seems  past, 
though  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  distributing 
adequate  supplies  for  domestic  use,  particularly  of 
anthracite.  Prices,  however,  are  high  and  business  is 
paying  heavy  toll  for  the  recent  discord  among  the 
coal  miners. 

Building  and  construction  activities,  which  were  at 
high  tide  during  the  late  summer  months,  have  been 
affected  by  the  usual  seasonal  decline.  Activity  in  the 
building  industry  this  year,  however,  has  been  main¬ 
tained  much  longer  than  was  expected  and,  with 
favorable  weather  conditions,  is  likely  to  continue  be¬ 
cause  the  demand  for  housing  is  by  no  means  satis¬ 
fied. 

Money  situation  is  better 

Money  conditions  have  been  characterized  by  rela¬ 
tively  low  rates  of  interest  and  re-discount,  large 
availability  of  credit,  increased  specie  reserves,  and 
continuance  of  heavy  investment  activity.  The  in¬ 
creasing  strength  displayed  by  some  of  the  principal 
foreign  exchanges  may  be  explained  partly  by  the 
fact  that  absorption  by  American  investors  of  for¬ 
eign  securities,  both  governmental  and  private, 
amounted  to  $653,000,000  during  the  first  half  of 
1922,  compared  with  $626,000,000  during  the  whole 
of  1921.  The  growth  of  commercial  loans  of  banks 
and  expansion  in  note  circulation  are  due  rather  to 
an  increase  in  fundamental  business  than  to  the  sea¬ 
sonal  demand  of  agriculture. 

Foreign  trade  is  still  at  a  low  level.  Exports  con¬ 
sist  largely  of  raw  materials,  foodstuffs,  and  staple 
commodities,  and  those  of  highly  manufactured  mer¬ 
chandise  are  much  restricted.  Considerable  quantities 
of  coal  and  iron  have  been  imported  from  abroad, 
but  such  imports  are  scarcely  normal  and  with  the 
increased  production  of  coal  and  improvement  in 
transportation,  will  probably  largely  decline. 

Printing  sales  show  increase 

The  figures  for  printing  sales  and  paper  purchases 
in  the  United  States  for  the  month  of  September, 
1922,  show  a  continued  increase,  accoi’ding  to  the 


chart  and  repoi’t  issued  by  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company. 

Moreover,  activity  in  the  printing  industry,  as 
predicted  in  the  comment  accompanying  the  chart, 
will  undoubtedly  be  maintained  at  a  high  level  until 
the  first  of  the  year  and  printing  prices  will  be  moder¬ 
ately  upward,  or  at  least  stable,  rather  than  down- 
wai’d. 

Further  comment  includes  some  of  the  conclusions 
reached  at  the  annual  convention  of  economic  re¬ 
search  at  Harvai’d  University,  which  presented  find¬ 
ings  of  some  very  thorough  investigations  of  present 
woxdd  conditions.  These  conclusions,  drawn  from  a 
consensus  of  opinion  of  the  convention,  carry  a  great 
deal  of  weight.  They  are  as  follows: 

In  spite  of  all  predictions  to  the  effect  that  prices  would  re¬ 
turn  to  a  pre-war  level,  this  would  not  be  the  case  due  to  the 
fact  that  conditions  which  exist  today  are  very  different  to 
those  existing  in  England  in  1815  and  in  the  United  States  after 
1865.  Unless  there  is  some  unforeseen  occurrence,  such  as  a 
policy  of  very  drastic  currency  deflation  in  Europe,  the  con¬ 
tinued  increase  in  monetary  stocks  of  gold  will  prevent  a  de¬ 
cline  of  prices  during  the  next  ten  years.  Inasmuch  as  the 
restoration  of  currency  to  pre-war  standards  in  the  European 
countries  which  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  war  would 
probably  result  in  national  bankruptcy  for  a  number  of  them, 
it  is  not  considered  likely  that  there  will  be  any  considerable 
change  from  the  general  price  level  existing  at  the  present 
time.  This,  of  course,  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
periodic  fluctuations,  but  rather  that  there  will  be  no  permanent 
downward  trend  for  a  few  years  to  come. 

Latest  available  reports  on  the  printing  industry 
show  a  pleasing  increase  in  production,  following  the 
September  decline  and  the  output  of  the  following 
month  was  less  than  6  per  cent  below  the  noimial 
line  established  in  September,  1920.  Machine  compo¬ 
sition,  hand  bindery  and  rotary  press  room  depart¬ 
ments  are  lagging  somewhat  behind,  but  to  offset  this 
hand  composition  and  the  cylinder  and  platen  presses 
are  practically  up  to  normal  in  amount  of  produc¬ 
tion.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  cleaidy  what 
the  situation  has  been  since  September,  1920. 

Printers  are  highest  wage  earners 

Concerning  the  wage  question  evei'y  large  group 
of  manufacturing  industries  and  neai’ly  all  divisions 
reported  gains  in  the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
employees  during  the  latter  part  of  1922.  These  in- 
ci’eases  were  partly  due  to  increased  working  time, 
but  mostly  to  wage  advances,  the  number  of  increases 
in  basic  wages  being  the  largest  since  1920  and  it 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Printer  to  know  that  the  lai’gest  increase  in 
earnings  in  an}r  group  was  in  the  printing  and  paper 
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goods  industries.  During  the  time  these  increases 
were  made  the  cost  of  living,  however,  was  practically 
unchanged.  There  were  slight  reductions  in  the  cost 
of  food  and  clothing,  but  an  increase  in  price  of  fuel 
which  just  about  balanced  the  account. 

The  latest  report  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  in  December  and  covering  Octo¬ 
ber,  shows  that  production  in  all  industry  had  the 
greatest  boom  during  that  month  of  any  time  during 
several  months  and  that  a  number  of  new  produc¬ 
tion  records  were  established. 

Among  other  commodities  the  production  of  news 
print  was  greater  in  October  than  in  airy  month 
since  1920.  The  amount  of  production  for  this  month 
was  130,682  tons  as  compared  witli  125,402  tons  in 
the  previous  month  and  101,884  last  year,  a  gain  of 
18.5  per  cent.  Shipments  also  greatly  increased, 
showing  about  the  same  percentage  of  gain  as  pro¬ 
duction,  so  it  is  clear  that  the  paper  man  is  not  now 
holding  a  lot  of  dead  stock  on  his  hands  while  his 
overhead  mounts  up. 

Publishers,  during  last  October  consumed  192,431 
tons  of  news  print,  representing  a  large  percentage 
more  than  was  made.  The  consumption  was  twenty 
thousand  tons  more  than  was  used  in  September  and 


The  fluctuation  in  productive  hours  in  the  printing  business  from 
September  1920  to  October  1922.  From  the  U.  T.  A.  Bulletin 


by  far  much  more  than  has  ever  before  been  reported 
in  any  one  month.  Either  the  subscription  lists  must 
be  booming  or  else  there  is  so  much  news  lately  it 
requires  a  much  larger  amount  of  paper  to  print  it 

all. 

In  spite  of  the  theory,  however,  that  greater  pro¬ 
duction  means  lower  costs,  the  fact  remains  that  do¬ 
mestic  news  print  advanced  in  price  during  October, 
although  paper  imported  from  Canada  declined 
slightly.  The  amount  of  paper  purchased  by  printers 
increased  quite  extensively,  but  printing  activity, 
strange  to  say,  showed  a  small  decrease  for  the  same 
period  that  the  proprietors  were  so  busy  laying  in  a 
supply  of  stock.  The  accompanying  chart  shows  the 
changes  in  the  production  and  in  stocks  of  news 
print  as  reported  at  the  end  of  last  October. 

Among  all  papers,  including  book,  wrapping,  fine 
and  paper  board  there  have  also  been  substantial  in¬ 
creases  in  production  during  the  year,  fine  papers 
showing  an  especially  large  boom  and  having  in¬ 
creased  more  than  55  per  cent.  Production  of  all 
papers,  including  news  print,  increased  nearly  34 


per  cent  during  the  year  ending  with  October,  all  of 
which  seems  to  indicate  that  the  paper  industry  has 
no  real  cause  for  worry. 

Printers  buying  stock  heavily 

Printers,  it  seems,  however,  have  been  hit  by  a 
wave  of  enthusiastic  optimism  which  is  not  exactly 
justified,  if  the  government  figures  may  be  taken  as 
an  indication.  Whereas  printers  purchased  paper  to 
the  extent  of  27  per  cent  above  normal  in  1922,  print¬ 
ing  activity  and  sales  increased  only  5  per  cent.  In 
the  same  period  a  year  previous  the  printer  was 
hanging  on  to  his  money  with  greater  tenacity  with 
the  result  that  his  paper  purchases  were  8  per  cent 
below  normal,  tire  normal  line  of  100  per  cent  being 
established  in  September,  1918. 

Conditions  in  the  general  market  show  that  pro¬ 
duction  and  consequent  sales  of  wool  and  cotton 
goods  have  increased  substantially  and  that  the  knit 
underwear  business  lias  boomed  40  per  cent  indicat¬ 
ing  that  people  are  gradually  getting  back  to  the 
more  plebeian  garments,  in  place  of  the  silk  shirt  pe¬ 
riod  during,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  war.  The 
fact  that  63  per  cent  less  coal  was  consumed  during 
this  same  period  may  also  have  had  some  effect  in 
convincing  the  public  on  heavy  underwear. 

Also,  folks  are  spending  more  than  100  per  cent 
more  of  their  money  on  automobiles  now  than  they 
did  last  year,  but  the  eyesight  of  the  public,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  figuring  income  tax  puzzles,  has  deterior¬ 
ated  greatly  as  indicated  by  the  boom  in  eye-glasses 
and  optical  goods. 

Building  and  construction  have  undergone  a  great 
increase  which  seems  to  signify  that  people  are  try¬ 
ing  to  get  homes  of  their  own  and  which  information 
should  give  the  landlords  something  to  think  about. 

Chemical  and  copper  business  good 

Great  changes  for  the  better  are  noted  also  among 
chemicals  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  in  this  connec¬ 
tion  that  the  production  of  copper  has  gone  up  81 
per  cent.  The  only  chemicals  not  showing  an  increase 
are  sulphuric  acid  and  dyestuffs,  but  that  is  easily 
explained,  because  anyone  nowadays  knows  that 
neither  sulphuric  acid  nor  dyes  are  used  in  the  chem¬ 
ical  experiments  being  carried  on  in  the  copper  uten¬ 
sils  which  have  been  flooding  the  market. 

If  the  figures  do  not  lie  people  are  eating  more 
beef  now  than  they  used  to,  but  this  in  a  measure  is 
at  the  expense  of  the  pork  and  mutton  dealers,  who 
are  not  doing  so  well,  while  the  fishermen  have  reason 
to  feel  optimistic  over  the  increased  amount  of  their 
catches  which  the  public  is  consuming. 

The  printing  business  during  the  past  year  has 
been  bothered  more  or  less  by  strikes  in  various 
branches  and  grieved  by  most  all  of  the  wage  deci¬ 
sions  the  arbitrators  have  handed  down.  In  the  face 
of  falling  prices  in  most  all  other  lines  the  wages  em¬ 
ploying  printers  have  had  to  pay  have  remained  sta¬ 
tionary  or  gone  up.  Through  the  labor  difficulties  of 
the  year  it  has  been  the  pressmen  who  have  caused 
the  most  trouble  and  the  situation  is  at  this  time  set¬ 
tled  only  for  a  short  temporary  period. 

Yet  the  printing  fraternity  as  a  whole  is  opti- 
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mistic  and  going  forward.  Several  big  conventions  of 
interest  to  the  craft  were  held  in  1922,  including  the 
conventions  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World,  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  the 
Direct  Mail  Advertising  Association  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Clubs  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen.  The 
various  branches  of  the  trade,  including  the  en¬ 
gravers,  lithographers,  binders  and  paper  makers, 
also  convened  and  all  of  the  meetings  were  well  at¬ 
tended,  many  of  them  setting  new  attendance  rec¬ 
ords,  and  the  general  tone  of  all  of  them  was  opti¬ 
mism  in  regard  to  the  stability  of  the  industry  and 
the  outlook  for  the  future. 

East  loses  several  plants 

Several  extraordinary  changes  occurred  during 
the  year  in  the  way  of  plant  removals,  a  number  of 
the  largest  and  best  known  establishments  in  the 
country,  some  of  which  for  generations  have  been 
identified  with  New  York  or  other  Eastern  cities,  hav¬ 
ing  removed  to  other  localities.  These  were  largely 
publishing  concerns  and  the  changes  were  made  on 
account  of  the  tremendous  penalty  imposed  on  East¬ 
ern  publishers  by  the  second  class  postage  rates. 
Some  of  the  houses,  however,  were  commercial  print¬ 
ers  who  removed  to  localities  where  the  cost  of  labor 
is  not  so  exorbitant. 

Concerning  the  second  class  postage  rates  a  great 
fight  lias  been  waged  against  this  unfair  measure  by 
the  Eastern  publishers  for  some  time,  but  no  relief 
can  be  prophesied  as  yet.  In  the  emergency  some  pub¬ 
lishers  are  utilizing  trucks  and  other  means  of  de¬ 
livery  in  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  rates,  with  tire 
result  that  a  decrease  is  shown  both  in  weight  and 
receipts  of  the  second  class  postage  department.  At 


the  present  time  the  average  cost  for  mailing  adver¬ 
tising  pages  is  $3.62  per  hundred  pounds. 

Yet  the  prospects,  viewed  in  a  large  way,  remain 
bright,  not  so  good,  perhaps,  for  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  as  for  some  other  industries,  but  business  in  gen¬ 
eral  may  be  expected  to  improve.  A  study  of  all  avail¬ 
able  figures  shows  that  there  has  been  a  really  sub¬ 
stantial  improvement  and  that,  considered  as  a 


Newspaper  advertising  in  millions  of  lines 


whole,  the  record  of  the  past  year  is  one  in  which 
constructive  factors  have  far  outweighed  the  unset¬ 
tling  ones.  As  far  as  the  domestic  situation  is  con¬ 
cerned  there  is  little  cause  for  regret  and  the  future 
holds  much  brighter  prospects  at  this  time  than  it 
did  at  the  beginning  of  1922.  There  still  are  numerous 
obstacles  to  surmount  before  a  normal  state  is 
reached,  but  conditions  are  so  much  more  sound  at 
this  time  than  a  year  ago  that  it  is  fairly  safe  to  pre¬ 
dict  a  happy  new  year. 
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Franklin  as  I  knew  him 

How  a  poor  but  honest  chandler  s  apprentice  rose  to  be  a  rich  but  honest  printer 

By  Earl  H.  Emmons 


“  ITT’S  a  boy!”  So  announced  the  village  doctor  of 
I  Boston  Town,  after  he  had  officiated  at  a  little 
house  on  Milk  Street  the  morning  of  January 
6,  1706.  So  bragged  also  Josiah  Franklin  during  the 
next  week  while  handing  out  cigars  to  his  friends, 
among  the  candle  molders  and  soap  makers,  only  he 
added  the  word  “another”  to  the  phrase. 

Gentle  or  antonymous  reader,  you  have  guessed  it. 
The  infant  was  none  other  than  Benjamin  Franklin, 
tenth  son  and  fifteenth  child  of  the  Franklin  house¬ 
hold.  The  other  five  were  girls.  Not  that  he  was  born 
with  the  name,  of  course.  He  came  into  the  world  en¬ 
tirely  unmarked  and  fully  as  much  of  a  nonenity  as 
any  other  infant.  The  name  was  appended  later  and, 
in  fact,  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  pro  and  con 
at  the  time.  His  ambitious  father,  who  planned  to 
bring  the  child  up  in  the  ways  of  a  soap  maker, 
wanted  to  call  him  “Ivory,”  but  his  mother  with  her 
keen  feminine  intuition,  voted  the  suggestion  down. 

“Odds  bodkins,  Josiah,”  she  remonstrated,  “ ’tis  a 


wonder  you  don’t  suggest  ‘Pinetar’  or  ‘Lifebuoy’. 
How  can  you  premeditate  such  a  handicap  to  hang 
onto  the  first  and  greatest  American?  He  should  be 
named  Hercules  or  Alexander  or  something.  Also  we 
should  do  something  about  his  birthday.  Coming,  as 
it  does  just  after  Christmas  and  the  New  Year  will 
make  it  most  inconvenient  when  people  all  over  the 
world  want  to  celebrate  the  day.  Methinks  we  had 
better  shove  it  along  a  week  or  ten  days.” 

(Note:  This  was  done.  The  entire  calendar  of  that 
period  was  changed  shortly  afterward  to  the  form 
which  is  now  in  use  and  in  which  Benjamin’s  birth¬ 
day  comes  on  January  17,  rather  than  on  the  sixth, 
as  by  the  old  style.) 

“Blah!”  scoffed  Josiah,  whose  low  business  had 
tended  to  make  him  somewhat  uncouth.  One’s  busi¬ 
ness  environment  does  such  things,  you  know — and  it 
was  unfortunate  in  this  case,  because  deep  down 
Josiah  Franklin  was  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  and 
before  coming  to  America  had  a  profitable  dye  busi- 
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ness  in  England.  In  the  new  country,  however,  where 
a  bloody  redskin  was  always  sneaking  around  ready 
to  pot  a  pioneer  every  time  one  stepped  outside  the 
door,  he  found  the  people  could  do  their  own  dyeing 
without  trouble  and  that  dyeing  was  a  most  haz¬ 
ardous  way  of  making  a  living.  Besides  the  mere  men¬ 
tion  of  the  word  in  those  times  carried  an  ominous 
suggestion  which  sent  shivers  of  imagination  up  the 
backbone  of  the  populace  and  made  the  speaker  un¬ 
popular. 

So,  in  the  emergency,  Josiah  Franklin  became  a 
soap  maker,  because  it  was  a  business  in  which  there 
was  no  competition  and  upon  looking  around  he  de¬ 
cided  it  would  fill  a  long  felt  want.  It  was  a  good 
move,  as  afterward  turned  out.  It  was  a  money-mak¬ 
ing  business  and  it  did  much  to  improve  the  health 
of  the  Franklins.  Ben,  himself,  lived  to  be  eighty-four 
and  said  that  a  large  percentage  of  his  robust  health 
Avas  due  to  his  early  years  having  been  spent  in  the 
atmosphere  of  boiling  grease.  He  said  that  it  rend¬ 
ered  him  immune  to  nearly  everything  else  and  it  is 
a  fact  that  practically  nothing  made  him  sick,  not 
even  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic  on  a  wind-jammer  or 
the  courts  of  Europe  of  that  period. 

Incidentally  this  is  four  score  and  four  years 
ahead  of  the  story.  How  time  flies,  as  Benjamin  him¬ 
self  said  so  frequently.  To  return  to  the  beginning, 
or  “as  you  were,”  which  was  another  pat  phrase  of 
the  gentleman. 

“Blah!”  scoffed  Josiah.  “You  have  no  guarantee 
that  the  child  is  going  to  amount  to  much,  except 
what  that  gypsy  fortune  teller  told  you  and  per¬ 
sonally  I  think  she  is  a  witch  and  ought  to  be  invited 
to  be  the  party  of  the  first  part  in  a  swimming  fes¬ 
tival.” 

In  such  delicate,  suggestive  way  he  referred  to  the 
ducking  stool.  But  Abiah  Franklin  Avas  firm.  She 
insisted  that  the  child  should  be  given  a  name  which 
Avould  not  only  sound  well,  but  look  good  in  print  and 
on  monuments  and  such.  At  last,  after  a  lengthy 
executive  session  in  which  many  concessions  were 
made  on  both  sides,  the  parents  agreed  that  the  off¬ 
spring  should  be  called  “Benjamin.” 

The  name  was  adopted  mainly  because  it  went  well 
Avith  the  surname  and  had  a  good,  substantial,  har¬ 
monious  sound ;  and  partly  because  a  brother  of 
Josiah  Avas  so-named.  The  other  Benjamin  Franklin 
Avas  a  pious  and  bookish  man  who  lived  in  England 
and  AV'hose  only  Arice  Avas  writing  what  he  referred  to 
humorously  as  poetry.  As  soon  as  he  heard  about 
having  a  namesake  he  sat  right  down  at  his  Corona 
and  dashed  off  an  acrostic  which  was  full  of  hilghfa- 
lutin  words,  spiritual  advice,  metric  club-feet  and 
rhetorical  crimes.  When  the  effort  was  shown  to 
young  Benjamin  he  burst  right  out  crying  and  fell 
out  of  his  cradle.  He  ever  afterA\  ard  signed  himself 
B.  Franklin. 

Shortly  after  this  episode,  the  household  was 
brought  out  of  bed  on  the  jump  one  night  by  a  series 
of  Avhoops  and  IioavIs  emanating  from  the  cradle  of 
the  youthful  Ben.  On  investigation  it  Avas  discovered 
that  a  pin  Avas  sticking  the  child.  It  was  removed  by  his 
mother  Avho  promised  him,  “Nasty  old-pin — Avon’t 
stick  baby  any  more.”  “Pin  me  eye,”  roared  Ben,  “I 


swear  I  thought  I  was  being  electrocuted.”  This  as¬ 
tounded  the  family  into  interrogations,  but  realizing 
that  already  he  had  said  too  much,  he  refused  to  an¬ 
swer,  turned  on  his  left  side  and  went  back  to  sleep. 

During  the  next  few  years,  strangely  enough,  noth¬ 
ing  further  of  note  occurred  in  the  life  of  Benjamin. 
In  fact,  it  appears  that  Ben  differed  from  his  vol¬ 
uminous  brothers  and  sisters  only  in  that  he  was  the 
youngest  and  he  lost  even  that  distinction  before 
long. 

The  next  great  outstanding  event  in  his  life  was 
the  time  he  bought  the  whistle  and  paid  four  times 
Avhat  it  was  worth.  When  he  came  home  and  found 
that  he  had  been  gyped  he  was  filled  with  grief  and 
gloom  and  felt  pretty  cheap. 

“Ah,  well,”  he  said,  “a  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted,  but  it  will  not  happen  again,  because  whereas 
you  may  fool  all  the  people  some  of  the  time  and 
some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time  you  can’t  fool  all  of 
the  people  all  of  the  time.  Still,  after  all,  the  use  of 
money  is  all  the  advantage  there  is  in  having  it.  Ex¬ 
perience  is  a  dear  teacher  and  pride  goeth  before 
a  fall,  but  people  who  live  in  glass  houses - .” 

“Say,  where  do  you  get  that  stuff?”  demanded  his 
brother  J ames,  Avho  was  inclined  to  free  and  careless 
speech. 

“Poor  Richard’s  Almanac,”  replied  Ben  and  then 
turning  on  his  heel  in  a  military  manner  he  strode 
out  of  the  house  wearing  a  knowing  smile. 

Printer's  ink  wins  over  soap  and  tallow 

So  passed  the  early  years  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s 
childhood,  and  then  came  his  seventh  birthday  bring¬ 
ing  Avith  it  all  the  dignity  of  that  age  and  also  a  de¬ 
sire  to  be  a  poet.  A  year  later  he  entered  school  where 
he  remained  tAvo  years,  after  Avhich  he  was  removed 
and  given  an  odorous  position  in  his  father’s  soap 
foundry.  Ben  did  not  greatly  enjoy  making  soap  and 
even  Avent  so  far  as  to  say  he  would  rather  go  to  sea, 
as  one  of  his  brothers  had  done.  He  said  constructing 
soap  all  day  made  him  feel  mean  enough  to  do  any- 


Ben  doing  the  strong-arm  work  in  Brother 
Tames’  print  shop  and  not  enjoying  it  so  mnch 
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thing  and  he  yearned  to  go  forth  and  enter  the  pirate 
industry  where  he  never  would  smell  soap  again. 

It  was  about  this  same  time  he  suggested  to  his 
father  that  if  he  would  say  a  blessing  over  the  barrels 
of  salt  meat  in  the  cellar  or,  better  still,  bless  the 
cows  and  pigs  on  the  hoof,  it  would  save  hundreds  of 
blessings  said  at  meal  time.  This  was  a  good  and 
great  argument  because  it  was  a  time  and  labor  sav¬ 
ing  scheme  and  economically  sound.  It  so  impressed 
pious  old  Josiah  Franklin  that  he  led  the  youth  right 
out  of  the  soap  shop  and  apprenticed  him  to  his 
brother  James,  who  conducted  a  printing  house. 

Ben  liked  printing  much  better  than  soaping,  but 
he  and  James  didn’t  get  along  very  well  together, 
Jim  being  jealous  of  his  }7oung  brother’s  accomplish¬ 
ments,  particularly  his  ability  to  write  poetry.  Two 
of  Ben’s  efforts  at  this  time,  one  being  a  lengthy  bal¬ 
lad  concerning  a  shipwreck  and  the  other  an  ode  to 
the  hanging  of  a  pirate,  were  printed  in  quantities 
and  sold  by  Ben  on  the  streets  of  Boston.  Copies  of 
these  verses  still  are  preserved  and  after  reading 
them  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  James  should  have 
become  jealous. 

Benjamin  becomes  a  publisher 

So  passed  the  next  few  years  and  then,  when  Ben 
was  sixteen,  his  brother  started  a  newspaper,  to  fill  a 
long  felt  want,  and  called  it  The  New  England  Cour- 
ant.  It  was  the  forerunner  of  yellow  journalism  in 
America,  and  was  called  the  “choinal”  of  the  day. 
Jim  was  called  other  things,  and  finally  was  called  to 
court  and  his  person  placed  on  file  for  future  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  county  jail.  When  he  was  turned  loose  it 
was  with  the  provision  that  he  should  no  longer  pub¬ 
lish  the  Courant,  so  lie  passed  the  buck  to  Ben,  who 
was  announced  as  the  head  of  the  paper  in  February, 
1723,  and  things  went  merrily  on. 

A  few  months  later  Ben  decided  to  see  a  bit  of  the 
world,  so  broke  off  home  ties  and  went  seeking  his 
fortune  in  New  York  City.  He  called  on  William 
Bradford  who  was  the  only  printer  on  Manhattan 
Island,  and  even  he  seemed  superfluous,  according  to 
the  luxurious  lack  of  orders  which  came  to  him,  so 
he  directed  Ben  to  go  on  to  Philadelphia  where  there 
were  two  printers  and  business  was  wide  awake  and 
flourishing. 

The  onl}'  drawback  to  this  suggestion  was  that 
Ben  was  by  this  time  very  much  embarrassed  finan¬ 
cially,  but  he  made  the  trip,  walking  most  of  the  way 
and  carrying  his  extra  clothes  in  his  pockets.  It  was 
thus  he  arrived  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love  and 
Calm  Repose  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  October,  in 
the  year  1723.  He  was  tired,  cold  and  hungry  and  it 
was  at  this  time  he  purchased  the  immortal  rolls  and 
walked  down  the  street  eating  them,  much  to  the 
amusement  of  the  Quakers  and  particularly  a  Miss 
Deborah  Read,  who  saw  him  and  laughed  right  out 
loud. 

Of  course  Ben  could  have  gone  up  an  alley  or  be¬ 
hind  a  barn  to  consume  his  biscuits,  but  just  imagine 
the  irreparable  loss  to  his  biographers  had  he  done 
so.  As  he  said  at  the  time,  “One  can  not  be  too  care¬ 
ful  about  these  little  details  for  it  is  just  such  in¬ 
significant  eccentricities  which  stand  out  in  a  man’s 


life  and  brighten  up  the  pages  of  his  biography.” 
So  he  proceeded  to  prowl  around  Philadelphia, 
gnawing  on  his  buns  and  piling  up  advertising  copy 
for  himself  in  large  and  cumbersome  quantities.  As 


Ben  getting  an  earful  of  scandal  from  copy  for  The  Courant 


for  Miss  Read  giving  him  the  merry  ha  ha,  Ben  got 
even  for  that.  He  married  the  young  lady,  but  this, 
of  course,  did  not  take  place  until  later  and  the  event 
will  be  reported  in  its  proper  sequence. 

After  eating  his  rolls  Ben  went  to  church,  it  being 
Sunday,  and  had  a  good  sleep,  after  which  he  looked 
up  Samuel  Keimer  and  secured  a  good  job  in  the 
printshop  which  that  gentleman  conducted. 

Our  hero  goes  to  London 

While  in  Philadelphia  Ben  attracted  the  attention 
of  Governor  William  Keith,  who  seemed  much 
pleased  with  the  young  man  and  told  him  that  any¬ 
one  with  such  talent  should  be  in  business  for  him¬ 
self.  Keith  persuaded  him  that  this  was  quite  the 
proper  course  and  helped  him  secure  passage  to  Eng¬ 
land  for  the  purpose  of  buying  equipment.  He  gave 
Ben  a  number  of  letters  which  were  supposed  to  be 
orders  for  the  keys  to  the  city,  but  when  Ben  reached 
London  he  found  the  communications  were  mere 
scraps  of  paper  and  that  Keith  didn’t  amount  to  a 
whoop  in  his  own  home  town. 


Getting  the  bad  news  that  Governor  Keith’s 
letters  would  buy  nothing  in  London 
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“Ah,  well,”  remarked  Ben,  “blessed  is  he  who  ex¬ 
pects  nothing,  for  he  shall  not  be  disappointed,  all 
of  which  proves  honey  will  catch  more  flies  than  vine¬ 
gar  and  it  is  the  things  that  hurt  which  instruct.  It 
is  better  to  have  a  thing  always  and  never  need  it 
than  to  need  it  once  and  not  have  it.  The  world  is  full 
of  things  we  can’t  get  and  what  we  don’t  want.  Most 
people  are  satisfied  with  what  they  have,  it’s  what 
they  haven’t  got  that  fills  the  hoose-gow  and  the 
booby-hatch,  but  God  helps  them  who  help  them¬ 
selves.” 

With  these  few  remarks  he  went  forth  to  seek  work 
and  got  a  job  at  Palmer’s  Printery,  transferring 
later  to  the  House  of  Watts,  where,  as  he  said,  he 
learned  what’s  Watt  and  saved  up  enough  money  to 
return  to  America.  Before  leaving  London,  however, 
lie  quit  the  printing  business  and  went  into  the  del¬ 
icatessen  profession  for  a  brief  experience. 

Upon  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  October  11, 1726, 
Ben  started  a  dry  goods  business,  but  every  time  he 
got  a  sniff  of  printers’  ink  he  used  to  cry  right  out 
loud,  so  finally  he  surrendered  and  returned  to  work 
for  Keimer  and  while  there  established  the  first  type 
foundry  in  the  new  land.  About  the  same  time  he 
constructed  the  country’s  first  copperplate  press 
upon  which  he  printed  the  first  money  produced 
(legitimately)  in  America. 

Franklin  becomes  eligible  to  Typothetcc  membership 

In  1728,  having  tired  of  Keimer’s  line  of  talk  and 
his  whiskers,  which  always  were  getting  caught  in  the 
machinery  and  the  soup  and  the  conversation,  Ben 
left  him  and  went  into  business  with  Hugh  Meredith, 
another  employee  of  Keimer.  He  also  organized  a 
club  called  the  Junto,  which  developed  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Philosophical  Society. 

A  few  months  later  the  partners  decided  to  start  a 
newspaper  to  fill  a  long  felt  want,  but  they  talked  too 
much  and  Keimer  beat  them  to  it.  However,  it  took 
Keimer  but  a  short  while  to  use  up  his  enthusiasm  and 
capital  and  he  sold  the  sheet  to  the  boys  who  named 
it  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

As  publisher  of  The  Gazette  Ben  first  began  to  be 
felt  as  a  force  in  the  country,  because  he  wrote  what 
he  thought  and  he  had  ideas  on  nearly  everything. 
These  ideas,  incidentally,  were  generally  of  an  aston¬ 
ishing  nature  and  did  not  at  all  conform  to  the  old 
established  order.  The  great  American  public  of  that 
day  which  took  life  seriously  and  religion  and  whiskey 
straight,  was  kept  in  a  continual  turmoil  by  Ben’s 
radical  outbursts  and  he  never  was  quite  forgiven  for 
his  large  and  robust  sense  of  humor.  It  was  the  sort 
of  humor  which  frequently  made  people  in  certain 
positions  feel  most  uncomfortable  and  often  bordered 
closely  on  the  slapstick  variety.  In  fact,  it  was  such 
a  sense  of  humor  that  would  appreciate  such  an  ar¬ 
ticle  as  this. 

While  Ben  was  going  along  in  this  way,  however, 
Meredith  was  skidding  around  something  dreadful 
and  he  decided  at  last  it  was  time  to  quit.  He  came 
to  Ben  one  day  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  confessed  that  he  was  no  printer  and  said  he  felt 
the  farm  calling  to  him.  Ben  sympathized  and  agreed 
with  his  partner  and  said  the  business  always  had 


and  always  would  be  cluttered  up  with  a  lot  of  men 
who,  as  printers,  would  make  excellent  farmers,  so 
Meredith  returned  to  the  cows  and  chickens  and  Ben 
carried  on  alone. 

With  the  entire  plant  on  his  hands  and  heavily  in 
debt,  Ben  had  to  work  very  hard  to  make  ends  meet 
and  he  confessed  in  his  autobiography  that  even 
when  he  had  nothing  to  do  he  always  rushed  around 
and  created  an  impression  of  being  extremely  busy, 
for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors. 

About  this  time  The  Gazette  began  running  ar¬ 
ticles  concerning  love  and  marriage  and  although  the 
stuff  was  signed  “Beatrice  Fairfax”  it  was  Ben  who 
was  turning  it  out,  which  was  quite  all  right,  only  by 
writing  such  things  he  got  to  believing  some  of  it 
himself  and  the  first  thing  he  knew  he  had  decided 
to  get  himself  married.  With  this  in  mind  he  looked 
up  the  young  lady  who  had  laughed  at  him  in  his 
biscuit  act  and  in  due  time  they  were  married  and 
lived  happily  ever  after. 

In  the  same  year,  which  was  1730,  he  was  made 
public  printer  of  Pennsylvania  and  during  the  next 
year  he  established  the  first  circulating  library  in  the 
country.  A  few  months  later  he  began  the  publication 
of  Poor  Richard's  Almanack  and  from  the  very  start 
it  was  such  a  hit  with  the  public  that  in  Ben’s  own 
words,  “It  knocked  ’em  dead.” 

Ben  becomes  a  prognosticator 

In  the  Almanack  Ben  went  in  rather  strongly  on 
plain  and  fancy  predicting  of  all  kinds  and  if  Provi¬ 
dence  didn’t  back  him  up  in  his  prophesies  he  would 
take  a  slam  at  Providence  for  being  remiss  and  go 
right  ahead  predicting  some  more.  He  even  predicted 
the  death  of  a  rival,  named  Titan  Leeds,  which  made 
that  gentleman  so  nervous  he  did  come  near  dying 
from  fright  and  suspense.  When  the  time  had  passed 
and  Leeds  found  himself  still  alive,  however,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  knocking  Ben  as  a  bum  prophet, 
but  Ben  stuck  to  his  convictions  and  declared  Leeds 
was  dead  from  the  neck  up,  anyway. 

During  the  next  few  years  Ben  established  a 
branch  printing  office  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  was 
elected  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Free 
Masons,  was  chosen  clerk  of  the  Pennsvlvania  As¬ 
sembly,  organized  the  first  fire  company  in  Philadel¬ 
phia ;  was  appointed  postmaster  and  justice  of  the 
peace  and  established  another  branch  office  in  New 
York — all  besides  taking  care  of  his  regular  work. 

Then  he  settled  down  and  began  doing  things  and 
among  the  various  little  details  he  managed  to  attend 
to  was  the  invention  of  the  Franklin  stove,  a  device 
which  put  the  open  fireplace  out  of  business  forever, 
except  as  an  ornament  which  adds  forty  per  cent  to 
the  rent  of  an  apartment.  Several  of  these  stoves 
which  Ben  himself  hammered  out  by  hand  are  still  in 
use  in  branch  line  depots  over  the  countrv,  but  if  one 
didn’t  know  that  the  Franklin  was  the  first  stove  one 
would  think  these  depot  models  dated  back  further. 

After  that  he  introduced  stereotyping  and  mani¬ 
fold  letter  copying,  devised  a  system  of  shorthand, 
revised  English  spelling,  made  some  improvements 
and  attachments  for  windmills,  carriages,  water  and 
clock  wheels,  doped  out  new  forms  of  rigging  for 
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ships,  invented  a  refrigeration  process,  found  that 
ether  could  be  used  as  an  anesthetic,  experimented 
with  a  flying  machine,  constructed  the  first  fire-proof 
house,  made  the  first  bi-focal  lens,  invented  the  ar- 
monica,  and  an  electric  spark  producing  machine, 
and  attended  to  some  other  matters  of  a  miscella¬ 
neous  nature. 

Benjamin  keeps  occupied 

During  an  odd  moment  when  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do  Ben  discovered  germs,  microbes  and  bacilli,  but 
decided  to  leave  them  alone  for  the  time  being.  In¬ 
stead  of  starting  a  crusade  against  germs  he  invented 
a  soup  plate  with  a  row  of  teeth  around  the  edge 
which  prevented  the  waiter  from  sticking  his  thumb 
in  the  consomme  and  burning  it.  Ben  often  worked 
by  such  indirect  methods  and  thus  attained  his  ob¬ 
jective  without  letting  the  public  get  wise  to  what 
he  was  up  to. 

Then  among  other  things  he  advocated  a  society 
to  prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  and  an  anti-slavery 
organization,  erected  watering  troughs  for  horses 
and  dogs,  founded  a  college,  started  an  organization 
of  newspaper  workers,  established  a  hospital  and  a 
street  cleaning  department  and  a  paid  police  force, 
proposed  a  system  for  city  lighting  and  organized 
the  first  militia  in  Pennsylvania. 

These  things  kept  him  fairly  busy,  but  he  wasn’t 
satisfied.  Life  in  Philadelphia  was  a  dull  and  uninter¬ 
esting  thing  even  in  those  days  and  he  decided  some¬ 
thing  ought  to  be  done  about  it.  “My  fellow  towns¬ 
men,”  be  used  to  say,  “are  suffering  from  a  comatose 
complex  and  ingrown  ongwee.  What  they  need  is 
more  action  in  their  internal  cosmos  and  a  shot  of 
jazz  in  their  mental  mechanism.”  Ben  decided  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  jazz  and  the  jazzingest  thing  he  knew  about 
was  lightning,  so  he  went  out  with  a  bucket  to  collect 
a  mess. 

His  success  in  this  endeavor  needs  no  comment 
here.  He  got  the  stuff  and  it  was  one  of  the  sensations 
of  all  time.  It  was  a  knockout  and  several  of  his  friends 
who  monkeyed  with  it  were  the  same.  In  fact,  Ben, 
himself,  found  it  difficult  to  handle  at  times  and  on 
one  occasion  it  got  away  from  him  and  ruined  an 
entire  evening.  The  occasion  was  a  demonstration  of 
how  electricity  could  be  used  to  take  the  place  of  an 
axe  around  Thanksgiving  time. 

Ben  had  procured  a  turkey,  in  some  manner,  and 
was  planning  to  entertain  a  select  audience  by  giving 
the  fowl  a  bunch  of  volts  to  see  wdiat  would  happen. 
Just  as  he  pulled  the  switch,  however,  he  himself  goj^J 
in  the  way  and  didn’t  get  out  in  time,  the  result  or 
which  was  that  he  was  knocked  for  a  row  of  insula¬ 
tors  and  the  turkey  escaped.  Fortunately  he  re¬ 
covered  or  this  story  would  have  to  stop  right  here 
and  the  world  of  literature  would  suffer  a  loss 
thereby  which  would  be  calamitous. 

However,  the  incident  had  its  advantages.  It  made 
Ben  acquainted  with  the  delights  of  death  by  electro¬ 
cution  and  he  promptly  advocated  it  to  be  used 
on  criminals  as  a  safe,  sane,  sanitary  and  much  less 
messy  method  than  the  chop-knife.  The  experiment 
also  caused  him  to  invent  the  lightning  rod. 

While  these  tilings  were  going  on  the  French  and 


the  English  and  the  Indians  and  other  foreigners  in 
the  country  began  to  get  nasty  over  boundary  lines 
and  open  range  with  the  result  that  before  long  a 
general  fight  started,  and  being  a  free-for-all  affair 
Ben  Franklin  decided  to  attend.  He  helped  raise  a 
colonial  army  to  assist  the  British  and  when  General 
Braddock  came  over  with  a  firm  resolve  to  clean  up 
the  place  Ben  was  one  of  those  who  advised  him  to  go 
easy  and  not  let  the  Indians  catch  him  out  alone. 


When  General  Ben  dolled  up  in  his  regimen¬ 
tals  he  made  quite  a  stir  in  the  old  home  town 


Braddock,  however,  refused  to  listen  to  such  bally 
rot  and  said  that  when  the  redskins  got  a  slant  at  the 
red  coats  of  his  troops  they  would  be  dazzled  to  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  could  then  be  killed  at  leisure.  This,  in  its 
way,  was  sound  reasoning,  but  the  Indians,  with  all 
the  crafty  cunning  of  their  race,  wore  smoked  gog¬ 
gles  to  the  war  and  so,  one  day  about  a  quarter  past 
eleven,  they  ambushed  Braddock  and  rendered  him 
and  his  whole  bloomin’  army  totally  unfit  for  further 
use. 

The  general  himself,  while  in  the  act  of  dying,  with 
his  system  full  of  hard  and  painful  flint  arrows,  ad¬ 
mitted  finally  that  he  was  wrong  and  if  he  had  it  to 
do  over  he  would  act  differently. 

Then  the  Indians  began  getting  flippant  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  as  Ben  had  done  everything  but  com¬ 
mand  an  army,  he  decided  to  take  a  shot  at  that.  He 
raised  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  and  got  the  job 
as  general  over  them,  but  the  first  time  he  left  them 
for  a  day  they  all  went  skating  on  the  Lehigh  River 
and  Ben  was  out  of  a  job.  The  Indians  promptly 
swooped  down  and  chased  the  merry  skaters  into  the 
woods  where  they  neither  could  skate  nor  run,  nor 
could  they  get  a  chance  to  take  the  skates  off,  so 
most  of  them  were  killed. 

Things  kept  going  from  bad  to  worse  thereafter 
and  the  mother  country  began  getting  fresh  with  her 
offspring,  so  in  1757  Ben  was  sent  to  England  to  see 
what  could  be  done  about  it.  He  presented  his  argu¬ 
ments  to  Parliament  and  Parliament  listened  respec- 
fully  and  turned  the  matter  over  to  the  committee 
on  reform  which  pigeon-holed  the  whole  thing  for 
future  reference. 

While  waiting  around  Ben  visited  Scotland,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland  and  added  several  new  university 
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degrees  to  his  collection  of  such  things.  He  stayed 
in  England  several  years,  during  which  King  George 
II  gave  up  the  struggle  and  joined  his  forefathers. 
The  funeral  was  quite  prepossessing  and  the  floral 
tributes  lovely.  George  III  then  took  over  the  job, 
and  being  a  sort  of  half-wit,  proceeded  to  mess  things 
up  generally. 

A  family  argument  gets  exciting 

Ben  became  so  tired  of  hearing  George  bellyaching 
around  the  palace  that  he  packed  up  and  went  home, 
but  the  colonists  were  not  satisfied  and  sent  him 
right  back  to  ask  for  a  new  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  old  one  being  worn  or  something.  While  in 
England  this  time  Ben  took  a  wallop  at  the  proposed 
stamp  act,  but  couldn’t  stop  it,  so  taxation  without 
representation  came  into  being  as  a  law  in  1765  and 
right  away  the  British  began  accumulating  trouble 
in  large  and  cumbersome  bunches. 

Shortly  after  this  Ben  got  an  invitation  to  visit 
the  House  of  Commons  and  partake  of  the  delights 
of  the  third  degree,  the  M.  P.s  thinking  they  could 
ball  him  up  and  make  him  look  so  foolish  he  would 
lose  his  standing  in  the  community.  During  the  ses¬ 
sion  Ben  answered  174  questions  regarding  the  col¬ 
onies  and  never  made  one  mistake.  There  was  no  one 
present  who  knew  anything  about  it  anyway  so  there 
was  no  way  of  knowing  whether  he  was  lying  or  not. 
This  fact,  combined  with  the  extreme  dignity  and 
head-waiter  superciliousness  which  Ben  assumed  on 
the  occasion,  knocked  the  M.  P.s  for  a  row  of  revenue 
tickets  and  they  felt  so  cheap  about  it  all  that  the}7 
repealed  the  stamp  act. 

Later,  however,  they  recovered  their  equilibrium 
and  tried  to  make  up  for  the  lapse  by  slapping  a 
special  duty  on  glass,  paint,  paper  and  tea.  They 
then  sent  several  cargoes  of  tea  to  Boston  to  see 
what  the  bloomin’  provincials  would  do.  The  Boston¬ 
ians  promptly  boarded  the  ships  and  dumped  the  tea 
into  the  bay  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  local  codfish, 
all  of  which  made  Ben’s  position  in  England  some¬ 
what  unpleasant. 

It  got  so  that  nearly  every  day  someone  would 
sneeringly  refer  to  his  rowdy  relatives  and  his  rough 
neck  townsmen  until  finally  Ben  decided  that  home 
was  the  best  place  for  him.  Having  so  decided  he  lost 
no  time  in  sailing  and  when  he  arrived  he  found  a 
first  class  wTar  going  on  which  he  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about. 

However,  he  looked  it  over  and  it  seemed  to  be  a 
good  war,  so  he  decided  to  get  in  on  it.  He  was  placed 
in  charge  of  supplies,  but  there  being  very  few  sup¬ 
plies  this  work  did  not  take  long.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
food  furnished  the  Continental  Army  was  food  for 
thought  and  the  soldiers  were  clothed  largely  in 
gloom  and  wrapped  in  meditation.  It  was  a  poor  sub¬ 
stitute  for  meat  and  woolens,  but  it  was  cheap  and 
there  was  plenty  of  it,  so  most  of  Ben’s  time  was  put 
to  planning  defenses.  He  also  was  made  postmaster 
general  and  elected  to  Congress.  He  helped  design 
the  first  American  flag  and  assisted  in  writing  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  war  did  not  proceed  very  satisfactorily  for 
the  colonists,  howTever,  so  Ben  being  popular  in 


France,  went  over  there  to  get  some  military  assist¬ 
ance,  promising  the  French  that  we  would  return  the 
favor  some  day.  “It  may  be  a  long  while,”  he  told 
the  French.  “We  may  not  get  around  to  it  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  or  so,  but  some  day,  when 
some  of  your  neighbors  get  too  tough  and  you  are 
in  great  need  of  assistance,  we  will  come,  Lafayette; 
we  will  come.”  He  was  seventy-four  years  old  when 
he  took  this  job,  but  he  put  it  over  so  well  that  it 
helped  very  greatly  to  put  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  Rand-McNally  posters. 

In  fact,  it  has  been  generally  acknowledged  that 
Franklin  did  as  much  in  Europe  to  win  the  argument 
as  Washington  did  on  the  field.  Ben  was  in  France 
nine  years  at  this  time  and  he  cut  a  high  and  wide 
swath  in  the  country.  He  put  the  French-American 
Alliance  across,  was  made  official  Government  repre¬ 
sentative  and  was  presented  at  court  with  all  the 
frills  and  flourishes. 

The  French  declared  openly  that  Ben  was  quite 
the  Wally  Reid  of  his  day  and  although  he  spoke 
French  with  a  Kansas  accent,  they  liked  him  just  the 
same.  They  crowned  him  with  flowers  and  things; 
they  made  dozens  of  paintings  of  him,  molded  statues 
of  him ;  named  scores  of  articles  after  him ;  wrote 
poems  about  him  and  carried  on  generally  in  a  way 
to  make  him  feel  he  was  among  friends  and  could 
go  the  limit.  They  even  went  so  far  as  to  pattern 
their  styles  after  the  clothes  he  wore,  but  they 
got  even  for  that  by  dictating  the  styles  to  America 
ever  since. 

Then  in  1783  along  came  the  news  that  George  III 
had  quit  and  America  was  free  forever.  Of  course,  as 
it  has  turned  out  lately,  this  statement  was  some¬ 
what  overdrawn,  but  it  was  great  news  at  the  time. 
Shortly  after  this  Ben  decided  he  was  growing  a  bit 
old  for  Paris  life  and  had  better  go  back  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  things  were  the  ultimate  of  quiet.  He  re¬ 
turned  home  in  1785  and  for  once  at  least  the  whole 
town  woke  up  and  gave  him  one  of  the  whoopingest 
receptions  ever  recorded  in  history. 

The  sun  sets 

Ben  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old  and  as  may 
have  been  gathered  from  the  foregoing,  had  led  some¬ 
what  of  an  active  life,  but  after  all  this  he  still  man¬ 
aged  to  serve  three  years  as  president  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  stayed  on  the  job  when  he  was  so  ill  he  had 
to  be  carried  to  his  office. 

During  his  last  years  he  added  several  chapters 
to  his  Autobiography,  begun  in  1771,  and  this  work 
remains  as  one  of  the  widest  read  volumes  ever  writ¬ 
ten.  Among  other  things  he  helped  write  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

As  an  example  of  greatness  from  almost  total  ob¬ 
scurity  Benjamin  Franklin  stands  as  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  in  history.  He  was  a  great  teacher 
of  industry  and  thrift  whose  teachings  will  suiwive 
forever.  He  was  an  inventor,  a  philosopher,  a  diplo¬ 
mat,  a  poet,  a  humorist,  a  composer,  an  author — 
and  first  and  always — he  was  a  printer. 

His  body  now  rests  in  Philadelphia  under  a  simple 
stone,  which  gives  the  bare  facts  of  his  life  and  the 
date  of  his  death  which  occurred  April  17,  1790. 
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FRANKLIN 

This  number  of  The  American  Printer,  which 
we  have  called  the  Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number,  is 
offered  as  the  contribution  of  the  printing  trade  of 
America,  Canada  and  England  to  the  memory  of  the 
greatest  personage  in  printing  history.  We  call  it  the 
Franklin  Bi-Centennial  Number  because,  as  is  stated 
elsewhere  in  the  number  and  has  previously  been 
stated,  it  marks  the  official  entry  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  into  the  printing  and  publishing  business.  Al¬ 
though  the  youthful  Benjamin  became  connected 
with  the  printing  business  actually  in  1718,  when  at 
the  age  of  twelve  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  older 
brother  James,  the  fact  is  that  his  connection  did  not 
appear  in  any  way  in  print  until  the  year  1723, 
when  his  name  was  used  by  his  brother  as  publisher 
of  his  brother’s  newspaper,  the  New  England  Cour- 
ant. 

There  are  those  who  make  great  claims  for  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin — that  he  was  the  greatest  man  Amer¬ 
ica  ever  produced,  that  he  was  the  greatest  man  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  any  country,  that  he  was 
the  most  intellectual  man  of  his  time,  etc.  Such  state¬ 
ments  give  rise  to  controversy  because  all  do  not 


agree  with  them.  There  seems  to  be  one  common 
ground,  however,  on  which  all  can  meet  in  estimate 
of  Franklin  and  that  is  that  he  was  the  most  versatile 
man  who  ever  lived.  His  achievements  in  diplomacy, 
in  statesmanship,  in  science,  in  invention,  in  philos¬ 
ophy,  to  mention  only  a  few  of  his  activities,  were 
sufficient  to  give  him  a  permanent  place  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame. 

He  holds  first  place  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  read 
these  lines,  however,  because  lie  was  a  printer.  We 
allude  to  him  lovingly  as  the  “patron  saint”  of  Amer¬ 
ican  printerdom. 

Evidently  in  his  own  estimation  he  was  first  as  a 
master  printer.  The  famous  epitaph,  which  he  com¬ 
posed  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  of  age,  began, 
“Here  lies  the  body  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  Printer” 
and  his  will,  written  in  the  closing  days  of  his  life, 
began,  “I,  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Philadelphia, 
Printer,  late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Court  of  France,” 
etc. 

He  was  the  best  printer  of  his  time  in  the  Colonies. 
His  printing  excells  that  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
conducted  his  business  affairs  so  well  that  in  twenty 
years  he  was  able  to  accumulate  enough  to  enable  him 
to  retire  from  business  with  a  competence,  something 
which  no  other  printers  before  his  time  and  few  since 
have  been  able  to  do. 

Franklin  was  not  only  a  printer,  but  he  was  a 
bookseller,  publisher,  author,  editor,  cartoonist,  en¬ 
graver,  printing  ink  maker,  typemaker,  and  lie  im¬ 
proved  the  printing  press. 

He  published  laws,  histories,  classical  literature,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  English,  one  in  German,  a 
monthly  magazine  and,  of  course  (what  everybody 
knows),  the  famous  “Poor  Richard’s  Almanack.”  Al¬ 
though  as  an  author  he  wrote  no  books  such  as  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  present  day  write  for  publication,  his  fam¬ 
ous  Autobiography,  which  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
publish  and  which  he  did  not  finish,  has  had  a  wider 
reading  and  has  been  issued  in  more  different  lang¬ 
uages  than  the  work  of  any  other  American  writer. 

Franklin  was  a  student  of  languages  and  of  the 
use  of  words.  He  improved  his  own  literary  style  by 
familiarizing  himself  with  selections  from  the  works 
of  the  best  authors,  which  he  afterwards  set  down  in 
his  own  language  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  so  as 
to  learn  his  faults  of  literary  expression  and  thereby 
to  correct  them.  He  wrote  essays  on  the  use  of  words 
and  he  invented  an  improved  alphabet  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  use  in  correspondence  with  intimate 
friends. 

That  our  American  sense  of  proprietorship  in  this 
great  follower  of  the  art  preservative  is  shared  by 
our  Canadian  and  English  fellow  printers  is  attested 
by  their  willing  cooperation  in  making  this  testimon¬ 
ial  to  Franklin  such  a  success.  No  American  has  ever 
been  more  thoroughly  cosmopolitan  than  was  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Franklin  Bi-Centennial 
Number,  the  editors  are  indebted  for  assistance, 
among  others,  to  William  S.  Mason,  Frank  Weiten- 
kamp,  Robert  Fridenberg,  George  Simpson  Eddy 
and  J.  Henry  Smythe,  Jr. 
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January  20  1923  EARL  H.  EMMONS,  News  Editor 


BIG  FRANKLIN  CELEBRATION 

* 

Many  Organizations  Join  in  Exercises 
at  Statue  in  Park  Row 

* 

In  connection  with  the  hi-centennial 
celebration  of  Franklin’s  entry  into  the 
printing  industry,  the  celebration  of  his 
birthday  January  17  in  New  York  was 
the  greatest  affair  of  its  kind  which  ever 
has  been  held.  The  services  took  place 
at  the  Franklin  statue  in  Park  Row, 
starting  at  9  o’clock  in  the  morning  and 
continuing  throughout  the  day.  Major- 
General  Hugh  L.  Scott  and  Professor 
William  B.  Scott  of  Princeton,  both  di¬ 
rect  descendants  of  Franklin,  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  celebration,  Professor  Scott 
being  president  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society,  one  of  the  organiza¬ 
tions  founded  by  his  illustrious  ancestor. 

The  exercises  were  under  the  auspices 
of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the  Daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  Revolution  and  the  speeches 
delivered  were  broadcast  over  the  coun¬ 
try  by  radio.  Representatives  also  were 
present  from  the  army,  navy  and  other 
Government  departments,  and  nearly  a 
hundred  wreaths  were  placed  at  the 
statue  during  the  day  by  individuals  and 
organizations  interested  in  Franklin’s 
life  and  work. 

An  immense  electric-lighted  kite  was 
erected  on  a  nearby  roof,  the  string  of 
which  was  carried  to  the  hand  of  the 
statue  with  a  key  attached.  The  feature 
of  the  occasion  was  crowning  the  statue 
with  laurel  wreaths  commemorating  the 
notable  event  when  Franklin  was  simi¬ 
larly  crowned  at  the  French  court  in 
Paris  in  1778. 

The  episode  concerning  the  loaves  of 
broad  which  formed  Franklin’s  first  meal 
in  Philadelphia  was  portrayed  by  a  Boy 
Scout,  while  a  Girl  Scout  impersonated 
Deborah  Read.  The  speeches  concerned 
Franklin’s  life  and  activities  and  the 
great  influence  he  has  been  to  the  world, 
and  several  movements  were  started  to 
further  honor  him  by  the  establishment 
of  annual  celebrations  throughout  the 
country  on  his  birthday. 

Other  activities  which  were  proposed 
included  the  preservation  of  one  of 
Franklin’s  homes,  a  reproduction  in 
bronze  of  his  famous  epitaph  in  his  own 
handwriting,  to  be  placed  on  or  near  his 
grave  in  Philadelphia,  library  exhibitions 
of  Franklin’s  work  and  books  concern¬ 
ing  him,  several  memorials  in  different 
places  and  other  similar  activities. 

Besides  representatives  from  the  army, 
navy  and  the  philosophical  society,  other 
organizations  which  took  part  in  the  ex¬ 
ercises  included  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Campfire  Girls,  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World,  Federation  of 
French  Alliances,  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  Yale  University,  Harvard  Club 
of  New  York,  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
American  Library  Association,  National 
Editorial  Association,  National  Publish¬ 


ers  Association,  American  Booksellers’ 
Association,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers’  Association,  United 
Typothetae  of  America,  New  York  Club 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  Amateur 
Athletic  Union,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Red  Cross,  Second  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  District,  New  York  Post  Office, 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Music  Indus- 


Inscription  on  the  church  of  Ecton, 
England,  the  home  of  the  early  Franklins. 

Birth  date  is  incorrect. 

tries  Chamber  of  Commerce,  National 
Daylight  Saving  Association,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  New  York, 
American  Optometric  Association,  Brit¬ 
ish  Consulate,  Descendants  of  the  Sign¬ 
ers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
Sphinx  Club,  National  Security  League, 
Sulgrave  Institution,  Girl  Scouts,  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  Merchants’  As¬ 
sociation,  Franklin  Society,  Pennsylvania 
Society,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Club,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  New  York 
Historical  Society,  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  and  the  Knickerbocker, 
Manhattan,  Mary  Murray,  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington  Colonial  and  the  New  York  City 
Chapter  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  the  National 
Association  of  Book  Publishers  and  the 
New  York  Electrical  Age.  All  of  these 
organizations  took  prominent  part  in  the 
exercises  and  laid  wreaths  at  the  statue, 
besides  which  there  were  some  other  in¬ 
dividuals  and  associations  which  were 
represented  by  other  activities. 

Another  feature  of  interest  was  the 
special  decorations  along  Fifth  Avenue 
which  were  put  on  display  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Thrift  Week  and  are  to  remain 
seven  days.  J.  Henry  Smvthe,  Jr.,  was 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  celebration. 
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POOR  RICHARDS  CELEBRATE 

* 

Birthday  Party  This  Year  Takes  Form 
of  Unique  Excursion 

* 

The  Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  observed  the  bi-centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Franklin’s  entry  into  the  printing 
industry  at  a  great  and  novel  celebra¬ 
tion  on  his  birthday  at  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford  Hotel. 

The  foyer  and  ballroom  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  a  train  shed,  with  a  real 
train  announcer  crying  “board!”,  a  real 
locomotive,  blowing  off  steam  and  clang¬ 
ing  its  bell,  and  a  mad  rush  of  “tourists,” 
bags  in  hand,  rushing  the  gates.  The 
scene  at  the  entrance  to  the  ballroom  at 
6.58  p.  m.  had  all  the  glamor  and  glory  of 
Hie  winter  stampede  to  Florida. 

The  frolic  was  called  “A  Night  in 
Florida,  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Fun,” 
to  quote  the  “railroad  folder”  describ¬ 
ing  the  attractions  of  the  Southern  re¬ 
sorts,  their  alluring  bathing  beauties, 
orange  groves,  cocoanut  palms,  sunshine 
and  direct  boat  line  to  Cuba. 

Once  inside  the  “gates,”  the  holders  of 
“berths”  found  themselves  transported  in 
a  twinkling  to  the  shores  of  balmy 
Florida.  Special  scenery  made  the  walls 
bring  the  ocean  and  the  alligators  right 
to  Philadelphia. 

Every  “passenger”  received  from  the 
“porter”  as  he  left  the  train  on  the  re¬ 
turn  trip  after  the  night’s  “exertion” 
(again  to  quote  the  “folder”),  a  suitcase 
filled  with  from  75  to  80  separate  gifts, 
valued  at  $51.  In  addition  to  these 
souvenirs,  a  feature  was  the  distribution 
of  a  dozen  or  more  articles,  such  as  a 
platinum  watch,  an  elaborate  floor  lamp, 
a  mahogany  chime  clock,  a  wardrobe 
trunk,  and  other  pieces  of  merchandise 
ranging  in  value  from  $50  to  $200  each. 

*  *  * 

Records  Broken  in  Stamp  Sales 

The  use  of  postage  stamps  in  the 
United  States  in  1922  greatly  exceeded 
all  previous  records,  there  being  a  gain 
representing  a  value  of  twenty  million 
dollars.  The  total  expenditures  for 
stamps  pro  rated  among  the  citizens  of 
the  country  shows  that  each  person  con¬ 
tributed  $4.41  to  the  postal  revenue  of 
the  nation.  This  has  placed  a  great  bur¬ 
den  on  the  work  of  the  bureau,  and  the 
prospects  for  the  New  Year  at  the 
bureau,  indicate  there  will  be  consider¬ 
able  activity  and  increased  productivity 
in  the  issuance  of  stamps. 

*  *  * 

Collier’s  Invited  to  Move 

Mayor  Veasey,  City  Councilmen  A.  L. 
Lyon  and  J.  I.  Burns,  of  Havre  de  Grace, 
Md.,  visited  New  York  last  month  to  in¬ 
terview  the  Collier  Publishing  Company 
in  an  effort  to  induce  the  publishing  firm 
to  locate  in  that  thriving  town.  The  com¬ 
mitteemen  were  much  pleased  with  the 
reception  accorded  them. 
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Ex-Bureau  Director  Ralph  Dead 

The  sudden  death  of  Joseph  E.  Ralph, 
former  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engrav¬ 
ing  and  Printing  for  a  period  of  about 
twelve  years,  who  collapsed  in  an  ele¬ 
vator  in  a  New  York  office  building  re¬ 
cently,  was  a  great  surprise  to  his  many 
friends  and  co-workers  at  the  bureau, 
and  his  son  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital, 
Capt.  Edward  Ralph.  Mr.  Ralph  had 
been  living  in  New  York  since  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  the  bureau,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  a  position  in  the  office  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation  about  three  years  ago. 

While  at  the  bureau,  Mr.  Ralph  con¬ 
tributed  in  large  measure  to  the  efficiency 
and  development  of  the  model  plant,  and 
was  probably  the  largest  single  factor 
in  placing  the  bureau  on  its  present  high 
level  of  administration  and  welfare.  Serv¬ 
ing  under  three  separate  administrations 
Mr.  Ralph  as  director  of  the  bureau  for 
more  than  a  decade,  put  into  operation 
many  methods  which  expanded  the  ac¬ 
tivities  and  increased  the  importance  of 
the  work  of  the  bureau. 

Mr.  Ralph  was  fifty-nine  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  a  native  of 
Illinois,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of 
expert  mechanic  in  the  steel  mills  of  that 
State.  He  later  familiarized  himself  with 
intaglio  processes  and  every  phase  of  en¬ 
graving,  becoming  equally  expert  in 
these  lines.  When  he  first  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  in  1897,  he  took  charge  of  the 
dies,  rolls  and  plates  of  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing  and  was  later 
placed  in  entire  charge  of  the  Bureau, 
being  made  director  in  1908. 

*  *  * 

Bill  Proposed  to  Stop  Strikes 

The  trade  is  considerably  interested 
in  a  bill  which  will  be  presented  to  the 
next  session  of  the  Indiana  general  as¬ 
sembly,  which,  in  the  belief  of  the  fram¬ 
ers,  will  prohibit  strikes  in  all  forms  in 
Indiana.  The  bill  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
that  ever  has  been  presented  to  an  Indi¬ 
ana  legislature  and  even  those  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  its  favor  admit  that  such  a 
measure  will  have  a  difficult  time  getting 
enacted  into  a  law. 

The  proposed  bill  is  entitled  “An  act 
to  protect  a  person  in  his  right  to  work 
for  the  support  of  himself  or  family, 
and  providing  penalties  for  violation 
thereof.'’  It  is  to  be  known  as  a  “right 
to  work”  bill,  but  its  general  effect,  those 
behind  the  movement  assert,  will  be  to 
forestall  the  organization  or  calling  of 
industrial  walkouts. 

The  measure  would  make  it  unlawful 
“for  any  person  or  persons  acting  jointly 
or  singly  with  another  or  others,  by 
means  of  any  kind  of  force,  threats,  co¬ 
ercion,  intimidation  or  violence,  to  cause 
or  induce  or  attempt  to  cause  or  induce 
any  person  engaged  in  a  lawful  occupa¬ 
tion  to  quit  such  employment,  or  to  re¬ 
fuse  or  decline  to  accept  or  begin  a  law¬ 
ful  employment.” 

Punishment  for  a  violation  of  the  act 
would  be  fixed  at  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  two 
years,  and,  in  addition  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $1,000  might  be 
imposed.  The  effect  of  the  bill,  its  spons¬ 
ors  assert,  would  be  to  prevent  organiz¬ 
ers  from  calling  a  walkout,  or,  in  event 
work  is  stopped,  it  would  prevent  any 
interference  with  persons  who  might 
accept  the  employment  abandoned.  The 
significant  part  of  the  penalty  clause  is 
that  confinement  is  mandatory  with  the 
court  in  case  of  conviction. 


GREAT  THRIFT  WEEK 

* 

Movement  Honoring  Franklin  Is  the 
Biggest  Ever  Held 

* 

Owing  to  the  great  activities  and  pub¬ 
licity  incident  to  the  bi-centennial  cele¬ 
bration  of  Franklin’s  entry  into  the 
printing  industry,  the  National  Thrift 
Week  this  year  was  given  the  greatest 
impetus  since  its  organization.  As  usual 
the  activities  began  on  Franklin’s  birth¬ 
day,  January  17,  this  day  being  National 
Thrift  Day.  The  next  day  was  Budget 
Day,  the  next  Life  Insurance  Day,  the 
fourth  Own  Your  Home  Day,  while  the 
thoughts  for  the  succeding  days  were 
Share  with  Others,  Pay  Bills  Promptly 
and  Make  a  Will. 

The  National  Thrift  Committee  had 
many  new  features  among  the  activities 
this  year  including  an  eight-page  illus¬ 
trated  folder  entitled  the  “What  and 
How  of  National  Thrift  Week,”  a  cal¬ 
endar  poster,  National  Thrift  Week 
Postcard  and  other  publicity  features. 
The  new  poster  is  a  three-color  litho¬ 
graph  and  was  produced  in  both  paper 
and  cardboard. 

Reports  from  the  committee  state  that 
Thrift  Clubs  have  been  formed  all  over 
the  country,  new  ones  being  reported 
continuously  through  the  efforts  of  the 
National  Thrift  Committee  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Even  as  far  away 
as  China,  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  branch  planned 
a  Thrift  Week  celebration.  A  Thrift 
Week  seal  was  another  new  feature 
which  was  used  most  successfully. 
Nearly  all  the  large  and  important  or¬ 
ganizations  in  every  line  of  endeavor 
have  become  interested  in  the  Thrift 
Week  Campaigns  and  are  helping  make 
them  successful. 

*  *  * 

No  Illegality  in  Cost  Methods 

Trade  associations  or  groups  interested 
in  cost  accounting  may  meet  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  the  study  of  costs,  the  detec¬ 
tion  of  errors  and  the  improvements  of 
their  methods  without  contravention  of 
law,  in  the  opinion  of  Commissioner  Nel¬ 
son  B.  Gaskill,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Mr.  Gaskill  further  believes 
that  it  is  perfectly  legal  to  make  reports 
of  such  conferences  available  to  absent 
members,  Government  agencies  and  other 
interested  parties. 

This  opinion  was  expressed  unofficially 
by  Mr.  Gaskill  in  response  to  an  inquiry 
from  E.  W.  McCullough,  manager  of  the 
Fabricated  Production  Department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  LTnited 
States. 

“I  have  previously  expressed  my  firm 
belief,”  writes  Commissioner  Gaskill, 
“that  cost  accounting  is  a  legitimate 
trade  association  activity,  and  subsequent 
consideration  has  merely  strengthened 
this  conviction.  Collective  analytical 
study  of  the  results  of  cost  accounting 
furnishes  an  invaluable  supplement  to 
the  individual  cost  accounting  work. 
Comparison  of  results,  analysis  of  results 
and  the  study  and  discussion  of  these  re¬ 
sults  lead  to  the  improvement  of  methods 
and  the  increase  of  efficiency.  To  prohibit 
collective  study  of  costs  for  the  purpose 
of  their  analysis,  the  detection  of  errors, 
and  the  improvement  of  methods,  is  to 
shackle  educative  progress. 

“Of  course  the  legal  situation  is  con¬ 
fused  by  reason  of  the  decisions  in  the 
Hardwood  Lumber  case  and  the  Linseed 
Oil  case,  and  it  will  be  some  time  prob¬ 
ably  before  this  confusion  will  be  cleared 
by  any  additional  authoritative  decisions. 
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Trade  associations  must  therefore  deter¬ 
mine  as  accurately  as  they  can  the  legiti¬ 
mate  field  of  proper  endeavor  and  having 
so  taken  counsel,  should,  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  resting  upon  their  legal  advice  and 
the  clear  consciousness  of  the  propriety 
of  their  efforts,  proceed  without  fear, 
willingly  inviting  the  test  of  the  courts’ 
consideration  of  their  conduct. 

“I  cannot  find  any  reason  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  activities  are  per  se  illegal. 
They  may  become  so  of  course,  if  coupled 
with  the  use  of  other  practices  directed 
toward  an  unlawful  end.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  course  of  conduct  law¬ 
ful  in  itself  does  not  become  unlawful 
merely  because  it  may  be  used  to  accom¬ 
plish  an  unlawful  object.  A  course  of 
conduct  lawful  in  itself  is  judged  by  its 
result  or  by  the  intent  with  which  it  is 
used.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of  an  un¬ 
lawful  result  the  unlawful  intent  must 
be  so  clearly  manifested  that  the  unlaw¬ 
ful  result  is  forecast  as  a  natural  and 
proximate  consequence  before  the  con¬ 
duct  can  be  condemned.  A  lawful  course 
of  conduct  therefore  may  not  be  con¬ 
demned  by  presumption  of  an  unlawful 
intent  when  an  unlawful  result  must  first 
be  presumed  in  order  to  deduce  from  it 
the  unlawful  quality  of  the  intent  which 
guides  conduct. 

“A  trade  association  activity  con¬ 
ducted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  your  questions  seems  to  me  to 
stand  clearly  revealed  as  a  legitimate 
activity  directed  to  a  lawful  result.  My 
answer  to  both  your  questions  would 
therefore  be  in  the  affirmative.” 

Uniform  cost  accounting  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  approximately  120  com¬ 
modity  lines,  according  to  a  survey  just 
completed  by  the  Fabricated  Production 
Department  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  survey,  forty  lines 
have  gone  the  whole  distance  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  uniform  cost  systems  and  in 
securing  general  use  of  them  in  their  in¬ 
dustries  ;  approximately,  the  same  num¬ 
ber  have  adopted  complete  uniform 
methods,  and  are  now  facing  the  import¬ 
ant  problem  of  installing  such  systems, 
while  the  remainder  have  only  worked 
out  plans  for  simplification  of  accounts. 

*  *  * 

New  Process  May  Displace  Typesetters 

One  of  the  most  interesting  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  printing  industry  of  recent 
years  is  the  work  now  being  done  on  the 
photo  typesetting  process  by  John  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  London.  If  the  process  is  per¬ 
fected,  it  will  mean  that  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  now  in  use  may  be  displaced  by 
this  new  invention. 

A  general  outline  of  the  plan  as  worked 
out  by  Mr.  Robertson  consists  of  a  type¬ 
setting  machine  in  which  the  metal'  pot 
and  its  attendant  attachments  are  re¬ 
placed  by  a  camera,  and  the  matrices 
instead  of  having  the  usual  casting  in¬ 
dentations,  bear  in  the  same  position  a 
character  suitable  for  photographic  re¬ 
production.  This  reproduction  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  reflection,  and  the  general 
shape  of  the  matrices  are  similar  to  those 
used  by  typesetting  machines  now  but 
are  a  good  deal  larger  than  the  faces  in 
general  use. 

The  camera  is  adjustable  for  magni¬ 
fication  or  reduction  which  makes  the 
machine  suitable  either  for  display  work 
or  straight  matter.  Sixteen  different 
sizes  of  type  are  provided  for,  ranging 
from  6  to  48  point.  The  patent  papers 
for  the  invention  have  recentlv  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Robertson, 
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All  Washington  Honors  Franklin 

Commemorating  Franklin  s  birthday,  a 
thrift  week  was  inaugurated  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  a  new  postage  stamp  was  printed 
and  issued  on  the  17th,  and  the  local 
Typothetae  had  a  celebration  at  the  City 
Club  on  this  occasion.  The  versatility  of 
the  general  programs  provided  for  hon¬ 
oring  our  illustrious  printer  were  most 
appropriate  for  the  most  versatile  of 
great  Americans. 

The  celebration  of  the  Typothetae  on 
the  17th  was  known  as  Ben  Franklin 
Night  as  well  as  “Past  Presidents’ 
Night,”  the  organization  stating  that  “we 
could  choose  no  more  fitting  time  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  who  wrought  in  other 
days  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
splendid  organization  which  we  now  have, 
than  the  birthday  of  Ben  Franklin.” 

The  rector  of  Epiphany  Church,  Dr. 
James  E.  Freeman,  was  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  and  had  a  message  to  the 
printing  fraternity  that  was  applicable 
to  their  everyday  life  and  business. 

The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Print¬ 
ing  printed  from  a  new  plate  containing 
a  new  portrait  of  Franklin,  a  new  green 
one-cent  stamp,  and  this  was  issued  on 
the  occasion  of  his  birthday. 

Thrift  is  being  taught  through  the  week 
commencing  on  his  birthday.  The  teach¬ 
ings  of  Poor  Richard,  the  humble  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  runaway  apprentice,  was 
broadcasted  and  emphasized  upon  the 
people  of  the  city  by  hanks,  governmental 
organizations,  business  houses  and  mov¬ 
ing  picture  theaters.  Thrift  messages  akin 
to  the  preachings  of  the  young  printer 
are  flashed  upon  the  screens,  while  Chau- 
tauquan  and  silver-tongued  orators  are 
hurling  his  philosophy  from  the  soap  box 
in  the  various  stores  of  the  city. 

Cooperating  in  the  movement  to  bring 
thrift  to  a  spendthrift  nation,  in  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  will  not  forget 
the  maxims  of  the  first  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  who  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
future  welfare. 

* *  *  * 

Lithographers  Adopt  Trade  Customs 

The  following  Lithographing  Trade 
Customs  adopted  by  the  Ontario  Division 
of  the  Canadian  Lithographers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Toronto  will  he  of  interest  to  the 
lithographing  and  printing  trades  gen¬ 
erally: 

All  quotations  made  for  immediate  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  subject  to  change  without 
notice.  All  orders  accepted  contingent 
upon  strikes,  accidents  and  unusual  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  or  other  causes  beyond 
our  control. 

Quotations  are  made  only  upon  orig¬ 
inal  specifications.  Any  deviation  will 
carry  an  implied  understanding  for  re¬ 
vision  in  quotation. 

Orders  will  not  be  considered  accepted 
until  approved  by  our  head  office. 

All  estimates  and  orders  accepted  are 
based  on  continuous  and  uninterrupted 
delivery  of  complete  order,  unless  speci¬ 
fications  distinctly  state  otherwise. 

Orders  regularly  entered  cannot  be 
cancelled  except  upon  terms  that  will 
compensate  us  against  loss. 

Experimental  work  performed  at  cus¬ 
tomer’s  request  or  order,  such  as  sketches, 
composition,  presswork,  plates,  drawings 
and  materials,  will  be  charged  for. 

Sketches  and  dummies  submitted  shall 
remain  our  property,  and  no  use  of  same 
shall  be  made,  nor  any  idea  obtained 
therefrom  be  used,  excepting  upon  com¬ 
pensation  to  the  originator  and  to  be 
determined  by  him. 

All  drawings,  engravings,  electrotypes, 


steel  dies  and  plates  made  or  bought  by 
us,  used  in  the  production  of  a  complete 
job,  remain  our  exclusive  property  and 
do  not  become  the  property  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  unless  so  distinctly  specified  in 
the  original  contract. 

All  proofs  are  to  be  returned  after 
reading  by  the  customer  marked  “O.  K.”. 


Archibald  Binny,  of  Binny  <|-  Ronald- 
son,  typefounders,  secured  Franklin’s 
old  foundry  equipment  and  started  busi¬ 
ness  which  now  is  the  American  Type 
Founders  Company 


Corrections,  if  any,  to  be  made  thereon 
and  to  be  marked  “O.  K.  with  correc¬ 
tions,”  and  signed  by  name  of  person  duly 
authorized  to  pass  on  same.  No  responsi¬ 
bility  for  errors  is  assumed  if  work  is 
completed  as  per  customer’s  “O.  K.”.  If 
revised  proof  is  desired,  request  must  be 
made  when  first  proof  is  returned. 

If  through  customer’s  error,  or  change 
of  mind,  work  has  to  be  done  a  second 
or  more  times,  such  extra  work  will  carry 
an  additional  charge  for  the  work  per¬ 
formed. 

Property  which  is  not  owned  by  us, 
and  is  in  our  custody,  is  not  covered  by 
insurance,  nor  is  any  risk  assumed  in  the 
event  of  loss  or  damage  by  fire,  water, 
burglary,  theft,  or  any  accident  beyond 
our  reasonable  control. 

*  *  * 

Open  Shop  Branch  in  New  Home 

Albert  W.  Finlay,  chairman  of  the 
Open  Shop  Printers  of  America,  the  new 
name  chosen  for  the  Open  Shop  Division 
of  the  United  Typothetae  of  America,  has 
established  new  headquarters  at  157  Fed¬ 
eral  Street,  Boston,  the  home  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Typothetae,  and  has  already  put  in 
some  intensive  work  spreading  the  prop¬ 
aganda  of  the  open  shop. 

Since  the  Cleveland  convention,  when 
Mr.  Finlay  succeeded  Julius  S.  Weyl  as 
chairman,  several  conferences  have  been 
held  with  different  groups  in  an  effort 
to  iron  out  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
matter  of  policy,  particularly  regarding 
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Special  presentation  copies  of 
The  American  Printer 

President  Harding  will  be  presented 
with  an  especially  designed  and  bound 
copy  of  this  Franklin  Bi-Centennial 
Number  of  The  American  Printer. 

O.  W.  Jaquish  has  volunteered  to  de¬ 
sign  the  book  and  the  binding  will  be 
contributed  by  the  Baylis  Bindery, 
New  York. 

The  Grolier  Club  is  also  to  receive 
a  gift  copy  for  its  splendid  library. 
William  A.  Kittredge  will  design  it 
and  the  binding  will  be  contributed  by 
R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Company, 
Chicago. 


labor.  Today  there  is  nothing  on  the 
horizon  to  stop  the  march  of  the  open 
shop  movement  in  the  printing  industry,, 
except  to  fill  a  few  vacancies  in  the  Board 
of  Governors.  The  Open  Shop  Printers 
of  America  are  functioning  with  renewed 
vigor  and  applications  for  membership 
are  coming  in  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

George  A.  Hill,  of  Boston,  has  been 
selected  as  executive  secretary  in  place 
of  Mr.  Clarke,  who  resigned,  and  will 
devote  all  his  time  to  organization  work. 
Mr.  Hill  is  a  former  newspaperman,, 
knows  printers  and  the  printing  industry, 
and  until  recently  has  been  executive  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Massachusetts  Real  Estate 
Exchange. 

*  *  * 

Big  Christmas  Party 

A  most  delightful  party  for  children 
was  held  during  Christmas  week  by  the 
printers  at  the  plant  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  when  about  one  thousand 
youngsters  were  visited  by  the  Santa 
Claus  of  the  occasion,  gladdened  by  the 
music  of  the  G.  P.  O.  band,  a  vaudeville- 
show  and  a  Punch  and  Judy  skit.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  long  program,  which  included 
dancing  and  singing,  the  children  were 
led  to  a  tall  Christmas  tree  and  the- 
gifts  provided  for  them  were  presented 
by  Santa  Claus.  Joining  in  the  entertain¬ 
ment  were  apprentice  boys  of  the  plant 
who  assisted  the  clown  in  his  merrymak¬ 
ing  on  the  stage,  extracting  considerable 
laughter  from  the  audience.  The  G.  P.  O. 
Cafeteria  Association  and  welfare  com¬ 
mittee,  of  which  Major  Metz  is  president, 
had  planned  this  celebration  which  added 
so  much  to  the  Christmas  joy  of  the  chil¬ 
dren. 

*  *  * 

New  Franklin  Society  Organized 

A  new  organization  to  study  the  life 
and  works  and  honor  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  organized  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1922  by  a  group  of 
printers,  publishers,  advertisers  and 
others  interested  in  him.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  was  formed  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ohio 
Society  and  was  presided  over  by  John 
Clyde  Oswald  of  The  American  Printer. 

The  organizations  interested  included 
representatives  from  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Poor  Rich¬ 
ard’s  Club,  The  National  Thrift  Commit¬ 
tee,  the  Advertising  Club,  National  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  the  Post  Office,  New 
York  Employing  Printers  Association, 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associ¬ 
ation,  Business  Papers  Editorial  Con¬ 
ference,  the  Kiwanis  Club,  International 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Musical  Industries  and 
the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
World. 

*  *  * 

Working  Toward  Standardization 

Among  the  important  activities  under 
way  at  this  time  for  the  advancement  of 
the  printing  industry  is  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  program  which  is  being  promoted. 
The  first  move  along  this  line  was  when  the 
United  Typothetae,  in  cooperation  witn 
the  National  Purchasing  Agents  Asso¬ 
ciation,  decided  on  the  best  page  size  for 
catalogs  or  booklets.  The  7%  x  10%  in. 
page  was  chosen  as  the  best  and  the  next 
step  concerned  the  size  of  cover  paper. 
The  two  new  sizes  adopted  are  20  x  26 
and  23  x  33  in.,  and  takes  the  place  of 
more  than  twenty  diffeient  sizes  of  stock. 
Following  this  action,  a  committee  from 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America  was 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  working 
toward  the  standardization  of  machinery.. 
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Similar  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
Purchasing  Agents  Association,  the  Di¬ 
rect  Mail  Advertising  Association,  the 
Association  of  National  Advertisers  and 
other  similar  organizations,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  Bureau  of  Standards  re¬ 
quested  the  United  Typothetae  to  con¬ 
sider  the  advisability  of  cooperating  in 
a  program  of  paper  and  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  standardization  through  the 
Bureau.  A  committee  known  as  the 
Paper  Size  Simplification  Committee  was 
appointed  and  held  its  first  meeting  in 
March,  1922.  After  several  months  of 
research  work,  the  committee  submitted 
a  report  which  recommended  four  sizes 
•of  book  papers  and  three  of  bond.  This 
report  was  approved  in  September  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards. 

As  soon  as  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
■officially  accepts  these  recommendations 
and  the  users  of  paper  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  check  them  up,  the  Typothetae 
and  the  Bureau  will  ask  for  the  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  machinery  manufacturers  in 
the  standardizing  of  printing  machinery. 
While  collecting  information  regarding 
this  work  the  committee  found  that  there 
are  in  use  today  more  than200  sizes  and 
styles  of  printing  presses,  together  with 
about  600  sizes  and  varieties  of  folding 
machines.  When  the  standardization  pro¬ 
gram  is  put  through  it  is  expected  to  do 
a  great  work  in  eliminating  waste  in  the 
industry. 

*  *  * 

Big  Franklin  Celebration  in  Cincinnati 

On  January  17,  the  Franklin  Typo¬ 
thetae  of  Cincinnati  held  its  annual  ban¬ 
quet  and  Franklin  celebration  in  the  ball 
room  of  the  Hotel  Gibson,  and  it  sur¬ 
passed  any  gathering  of  printers  yet  held 
in  the  “Queen  City,”  about  300  being  in 
attendance. 

R.  W.  Bohnett,  of  Bohnett  &  Company 
and  president  of  the  local  branch,  was 
•chairman  of  the  program  committee,  and 
had  planned  the  following  elaborate  pro¬ 
gram  : 

Introduction  of  the  principal  speaker 
by  John  L.  Shuff,  the  speaker  being  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Cox,  ex-governor  of  Ohio, 
whose  subject  was  “Life  and  Times  of 
Franklin.” 

The  Cincinnati  Lyric  Quartet  rendered 
some  “old  and  new”  songs,  followed  by 
Helen  Machee  Jones  in  “Songs  of  Long 
Ago.”  Miss  Edith  Spaul  demonstrated 
the  “Gipsy  Dance,”  and  Miss  Florence 
DeBarr  showed  a  contrast  by  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  a  “Jazz  Toe  Dance,”  after 
which  the  quartet  entertained  between 
another  course,  with  “Just  a  Little  Love 
Song.” 

One  of  the  features  of  the  evening 
was  George  Alexander  Mann,  “Mavor  of 
Mirthville.” 

Miss  Edith  Spaul  then  displayed  some 
versatility  by  putting  on  a  clown  dance, 
followed  by  Miss  DeBarr’s  version  of  an 
Oriental  dance,  closing  with  selections 
by  the  Lyric  Quartet. 

After  the  dinner  and  the  program 
there  was  dancing  guided  bv  the  famous 
dance  director,  Carl  E.  Wolf,  and  music 
by  Esberger’s  noted  orchestra. 

The  entertainment  committee  was  com¬ 
posed  of  Wm.  F.  Kroner,  chairman; 
Harry  W.  Amrine,  Joseph  Samuels  and 
Walter  J.  Berg. 

*  *  * 

Christmas  Party  to  Children 

On  Friday  evening,  December  22,  the 
employees  of  the  Intertype  Corporation, 
of  Brooklyn,  staged  an  old-fashioned 
Mother  Goose  playlet,  all  talent  being 


secured  from  among  the  employees  them¬ 
selves.  It  was  a  typical  Christmas  scene, 
with  a  Mother  Goose  who  was  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  nursery 
characters,  including  Little  Boy  Blue, 
Jack  and  Jill,  Little  Jack  Horner,  Simple 
Simon  and  others. 

At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  the 
players  participated  in  the  distribution 
of  presents,  every  kiddie  receiving  gifts 
of  toys,  dolls,  games,  etc.,  appropriate 
to  their  respective  ages. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  Residence  to  Be  Preserved 

The  three-story  brick  house  located  at 
111  Spring  Street,  Philadelphia,  and 
which  is  said  to  be  the  first  house  in 
which  Benjamin  Franklin  lived  when  he 
went  to  that  city,  is  now  being  torn  down 
to  make  way  for  the  new  Delaware  River 


Copyright  Keystone  View  Co. 

One  of  the  first  houses  where  Franklin 
lived  in  Philadelphia 


bridge.  The  material  in  the  house  is  be¬ 
ing  carefully  preserved  and  the  building 
will  be  reconstructed  piece  by  piece  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  stood.  The  new  location  will  be 
at  Fairmount  Park  where  it  will  stand  as 
a  permanent  memorial  to  Franklin. 

*  *  * 

Propose  Franklin  Statue  for 
Washington 

The  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  the  State 
of  New  York  met  recently  to  discuss 
ways  and  means. for  honoring  Benjamin 
Franklin’s  memory  at  the  capitol  of  the 
nation.  Following  consideration  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed  by  the  organization 
and  sent  to  Washington: 

“Whereas,  at  our  country’s  capitol  this 
grateful  nation  has  already  honored 
George  Washington  and  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  with  appropriate  memorials; 
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“Resolved,  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  New  York,  assembled 
at  Fraunce’s  Tavern  in  Annual  Meeting: 
This  Society  petitions  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  to  plan  to  dedicate  in 
Washington  a  memorial  to  Benjamin 
Franklin,  commensurate  with  his  pa¬ 
triotic,  scientific  and  literary  achieve¬ 
ments  ; 

“Resolved  further:  The  Government, 
patriotic  and  similar  societies,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  the 
New  England  States,  are  urged  in  1923 
to  commemorate  the  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  beginning  of  Franklin’s 
career  as  a  newspaper  publisher;  also  the 
bicentenary  of  his  immortal  pilgrimage 
from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  The  birth¬ 
day  of  ‘Poor  Richard,’  January  17,  like¬ 
wise  merits  annual  attention,  though  no 
public  holiday  is  desirable.” 

*  *  * 

Bulletin  Honors  Franklin 

The  anniversary  of  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin’s  birthday  was  celebrated  by  the 
Postal  Bulletin,  which  is  using  regularly 
a  caption  from  “Poor  Richard’s  Al¬ 
manac,”  and  the  sayings  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  printer.  It  is  particularly  appro¬ 
priate  that  this  bulletin  should  honor  his 
memory  in  recognition  of  his  service  as 
the  first  Postmaster  General  before  we 
were  a  republic.  The  signal  service  which 
he  rendered  in  this  post,  while  this  coun¬ 
try  consisted  of  a  handful  of  British 
colonies,  is  perhaps  overlooked  by  so 
many  greater  honors,  but  it  may  be  re¬ 
called  that  in  this  position  he  succeeded 
in  raising  for  Great  Britain  three  times 
the  revenue  of  the  post  office  of  Ireland, 
when  the  postmastership  had  produced 
nothing  before. 

*  *  * 

Hays  Reports  on  Earnings 

Fairly  accurate  estimates  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  prevalent  in  the  United  States 
may  be  based  on  the  amount  of  activity 
in  the  printing  trades.  Figures  given  out 
by  J.  W.  Hays,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  International  Typographical  Union, 
show  an  unusual  gain  in  earnings  by 
members  over  last  year  and  also  pro¬ 
gressive  gains  from  month  to  month  this 
season.  In  September,  earnings  of  mem¬ 
bers  totaled  $9,744,281;  in  October,  $10,- 
060,904;  and  in  November,  $10,454,911. 
Since  May  1,  1921,  the  Typographical 
Union  has  collected  for  expenditure  in 
the  movement  for  the  44-hour  week,  $12,- 
493,204.53,  and  in  the  same  period  has 
expended  $12,247,913.15.  This  effort  deals 
entirely  with  commercial  printing  estab¬ 
lishments  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
printers  employed  on  newspapers. 

*  *  * 

St.  Louis  Picked  for  Convention 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  held  a 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  January 
8  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  con¬ 
vention  city  for  this  year.  All  hut  one 
member  of  the  board  was  present  at  this 
meeting  and  after  a  vigorous  discussion, 
in  which  the  invitations  from  many  cities 
were  considered,  St.  Louis  was  chosen 
as  the  next  convention  city.  The  session 
will  be  from  October  24  to  26  and  the 
Ben  Franklin  Club  of  St.  Louis  has  of¬ 
fered  to  guarantee  the  financial  success 
of  the  meeting.  No  further  plans  regard¬ 
ing  the  1923  convention  were  made  at 
this  time  but  the  details  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  as  they  are  worked  out  by  the 
program  committee. 
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Reception  to  Bureau  Employees 

A  brief  reception  to  the  six  thousand 
employees  was  held  in  the  office  of  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing,  Louis  A.  Hill,  preceding  the 
New  Year.  Wishing  each  and  every  em¬ 
ployee  who  crossed  his  threshold  a 
“Happy  New  Year,”  the  director  per¬ 
sonally  greeted  his  staff  of  six  thousand. 
Following  this  reception,  the  huge  plant 
which  had  been  intensely  productive  with 
considerable  extra  labor  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  and  after  the  Christmas  holidays, 
was  closed  for  the  year,  opening  again 
the  day  following  the  New  Year,  to  re¬ 
new  the  large  supplies  of  stamps  which 
had  been  greatly  diminished  recently. 

*  * 

Binders’  Committee  in  Session 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  Employing  Bookbinders  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  held  in  Chicago  January  19  and 
20.  The  meeting  was  at  the  Blackstone 
Hotel,  and  was  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  meetings  this  association  has  had. 
The  subject  of  cost  finding  was  thor¬ 
oughly  gone  into. 

The  general  plans  and  policies  for  the 
coming  year  were  mapped  out,  and  many 
excellent  ideas  and  suggestions  for  the 
advancement  of  the  Association  were 
offered. 

*  *  * 

Advertising  Commission  Meets 

The  National  Advertising  Commission 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  World  met  in  Washington,  January  9 
and  10.  One  of  the  most  important  busi¬ 
ness  matters  of  the  meeting  was  making 
plans  for  the  great  advertising  show 
which  is  to  be  held  in  New  York.  From 
all  indications  it  will  be  the  greatest  and 
most  impressive  demonstration  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  this  country. 

*  4  * 

Bill  to  Reduce  Second  Class  Postage 
Rates  Is  Tabled 

At  a  -meeting  of  the  committee  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  held  Dec.  12,  the 
Kelly  Bill,  which  had  been  so  vigorously 
pushed  by  the  Postal  Committee  of  the 


National  Publishers  Association,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  united  effort  of  the 
American  Publishers  Conference,  was 
brought  to  a  vote  by  its  author,  Con¬ 
gressman  Clyde  Kelly.  After  a  most  de¬ 
termined  fight  it  was  voted  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  to  await  the  report  of  the  joint 
commission  on  Postal  Service  and  the  bill 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  Inserts  on  Display 

The  collection  of  inserts  which  are  a 
feature  of  this  Franklin  Bi-Centennial 
Number  of  The  American  Printer, 
were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Club  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
held  at  the  Aldine  Club  the  evening  of 
January  18.  Other  exhibits  of  this  collec¬ 
tion  are  now  on  display  at  the  Art 
Center,  65  East  Fifty-sixth  Street,  New 
York,  and  at  the  Public  Library  of  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  The  two  latter  exhibits  will  be 
on  view  during  January  and  February. 

The  collection  will  be  shown  at  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club  in  Philadelphia,  Feb¬ 
ruary  19,  on  the  occasion  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  that  club  and  the 
New  York  Public  Library  has  requested 
a  set  for  possible  exhibition  purposes.  A 
request  has  been  received  also  for  a  set  to 
be  sent  to  the  British  Museum  and  the 
collection  will  be  displayed  in  many  other 
places  during  the  year. 

* 

James  L.  Wilmeth,  former  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
has  consented  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration,  in  the  negotiation 
of  a  wage  scale  with  the  Washington 
Press  Feeders  and  Assistants  Union  No. 
42,  it  has  been  announced  by  Chairman 
Wheeler  of  the  Closed  Shop  Division. 

* 

A  silver  dinner  set  was  recently  pre¬ 
sented  to  Lion.  Fred  N.  Zihlman,  con¬ 
gressman  from  Maryland,  who  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  the  bill  legislat¬ 
ing  over  200  printers  from  their  po¬ 
sitions  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing.  His  efforts  to  defeat  this  bill, 
though  to  no  avail,  were  rewarded  by  the 
plate  printers,  who  gave  him  this  present. 
A  number  of  officials  of  the  Plate  Print¬ 
ers’  Union  made  up  the  delegation. 


The  Craftsmen 
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New  Yorkers  Hold  Franklin  Night 
The  New  York  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen  held  its  Ben  Franklin  night 
the  evening  of  January  18  at  the  Aldine 
Club.  The  meeting  was  a  special  affair 
in  observance  of  the  two  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  Franklin’s  entry  into  the 
printing  business,  and  the  speaker  was 
John  Clyde  Oswald  of  The  American 
Printer.  About  four  hundred  members 
and  guests  of  the  organization  attended 
this  excellent  meeting,  which  began  with 
a  dinner,  followed  by  Mr.  Oswald’s  talk 
on  the  life  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
brief  talks  were  made  also  by  several 
members  of  the  organization.  A  feature 
of  the  evening  was  the  exhibition  of  the 
eighty  specially  prepared  inserts  which 
are  a  part  of  this  issue  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Printer.  This  advance  showing  of 
the  inserts  was  made  on  screens  which 
ran  around  the  walls  of  the  big  room, 
and  considerable  time  was  devoted  to 
the  inspection  and  study  of  the  collection 
by  those  present. 

4  4  * 

Ladies  Entertained  in  Newark 
The  Club  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men  of  Newark  and  vicinity  will  hold  its 
annual  Ladies’  Night  dinner  and  dance 
at  Achtel-Stetters  in  Newark,  the  even¬ 
ing  of  February  3.  Special  vaudeville 
entertainment  has  been  secured  for  this 
affair  and  there  will  be  souvenirs  and 
other  features  besides  the  dinner  and 
dance.  In  the  past  this  has  been  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable  social  affairs  of  the 
season  in  the  trade  and  great  plans  are 
being  formed  to  make  this  year’s  party 
fully  as  good  or  better  than  those  of  the 
past.  The  dress  will  be  informal,  tickets 
are  to  cost  $3.50  per  person  and  reserva¬ 
tions  must  be  secured  in  advance  from 
Mark  A.  Mullee,  221  Maple  Avenue, 
Irvington,  N.  J. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Club  to  Hold  Election 
The  annual  business  meeting  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  officers  of  the  New  York  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  will  take 
place  at  the  Aldine  Club  the  evening  of 
February  15.  This  is  to  be  a  strictly  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  and  is  for  members  only. 
Besides  the  election  of  officers  there  are 
many  other  vital  questions  to  come  up 
for  consideration  at  this  time,  and  there 
are  several  important  official  and  com¬ 
mittee  reports  to  be  read.  At  the  March 
meeting  of  the  club  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  six  ten-minute  speakers, 
one  to  be  from  each  branch  of  the  craft. 
Earl  Burrows  will  be  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  on  general  subjects  and  will  talk 
on  “Printing  Standards,”  the  other 
speakers  to  take  special  subjects  and  dis¬ 
cuss  them  from  their  own  particular 
viewpoint. 

*  *  * 

Chicago  Craftsmen  Have  Paper 
The  Chicago  Craftsman  is  the  name  of 
the  new  paper  issued  by  the  Chicago  Club 
of  Printing  House  Craftsmen.  The  new 
paper  is  creating  an  interest  among  the 
members,  according  to  E.  C.  Dittman, 
editor.  It  is  planned  to  enlarge  the  paper 
just  as  soon  as  possible. 

^ 

Toronto  Club  Holds  Election 
The  members  of  the  Toronto  Club  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  had  a  rare 
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frolic  at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  the 
evening  of  December  27  when  they  gath¬ 
ered  for  the  annual  election  of  officers 
and  other  business.  The  major  portion 
of  the  evening  was  given  over  to  a  royal 
social  time,  the  program  including  an  ex¬ 
cellent  dinner,  music,  distribution  of 
prizes  and  gifts  and  stunts  of  all  kinds. 
A  true  Christmas  spirit  prevailed  and  the 
club  looks  forward  to  an  active  season  s 
work  under  the  following  officers  who 
were  elected  at  the  meeting.  President, 
Alexander  Murray,  Southam  Press;  vice- 
president,  J.  W.  Addison,  The  Star;  sec¬ 
retary,  Warren  Bell,  Strathmore  Press; 
treasurer,  ,T.  Hamilton,  MacLean  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company;  board  of  governors,  G. 
C.  Lumbers,  Business  Systems;  A.  Relf, 
Southam  Press;  T.  Saunders,  Southam 
Press;  T.  Palmer,  Acton  Publishing 
Company,  and  O.  J.  Hutchinson,  Mac- 
Lean  Publishing  Company.  The  officers 
will  be  installed  the  evening  of  January 
31. 

*  *  * 

Ladies’  Night  Planned  by  Craftsmen 
What  in  all  probability  will  be  one  of 
the  biggest  trade  affairs  of  the  season 
will  take  place  the  evening  of  February 
13,  when  the  New  York  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  will  hold  its  dinner- 
dance  and  ladies’  night  at  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hotel.  The  affair  will  take  the 
form  of  a  St.  Valentine’s  party,  and  there 
will  be  distributed  many  souvenirs  and 
favors  together  with  prizes  for  the  danc¬ 
ing.  The  dinner  will  start  at  7  p.  m.  and 
reservations  will  not  be  accepted  after 
February  (5. 

Claude  Earley  of  the  Pictorial  Review 
is  chairman  of  the  dinner  committee,  and 
announces  that  no  tickets  will  be  sold  at 
the  door  and  reservations  must  be  made 
at  least  a  week  before  the  evening  of  the 
dance.  The  hall  will  be  specially  dec¬ 
orated  for  the  occasion.  Tickets  are  $5 
each  and  dress  will  be  either  formal  or 
informal. 

*  *  * 

Ryan  Wins  International  Office 
Edward  J.  Ryan,  who  recently  was  re¬ 
elected  president  of  the  Club  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen  of  Newark  and 
vicinity,  has  been  further  honored  by 
being  appointed  international  district 
representative  of  District  No.  1.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  was  received  in  a  telegram 
from  John  J.  Deviny,  president  of  the 
International  Association. 

John  J.  Deviny,  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Clubs  of  Printing  House  Crafts¬ 
men,  has  announced  that  the  national 
membership  now  consists  of  more  than 
3400  craftsmen.  There  is  now  a  great 
booster  campaign  under  way  which  in  all 
probability  will  raise  the  membership  of 
the  Printing  House  Craftsmen’s  Clubs  to 
10,000  or  12,000  during  the  present  year. 

*  *  * 

Franklin  Dinner  in  San  Francisco 
A  celebration  in  honor  of  the  birthday 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  was  held  by  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  Cities  Club  of  Print¬ 
ing  House  Craftsmen  the  evening  of  Jan¬ 
uary  8.  The  affair  took  place  at  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Club  rooms  in  the  Merchants  Ex¬ 
change  Building,  and  besides  the  dinner 
there  was  speaking  and  several  appro¬ 
priate  features  especially  provided  for 
the  occasion. 

*  *  * 

New  York  Craftsmen  Lay  a  Wreath 
Among  the  organizations  taking  a 
prominent  part  in  the  exercises  held  at 
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the  Franklin  statue  January  17  was  the 
New  York  Club  of  Printing  House 
Craftsmen.  The  Craftsmen  had  appointed 
a  special  committee  consisting  of  Presi¬ 
dent  William  A.  Renkel,  Vice-President 
Charles  IJeale,  Dan  Blake,  chairman  of 
of  the  entertainment  committee;  Secre¬ 
tary  Laurence  Purcell  and  Harry  F. 
Benson,  chairman  of  the  publicity  com¬ 
mittee.  This  Franklin  committee  attended 
the  exercises  at  the  statue  and  President 
Renkel  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  monument 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  appropriate 
floral  decorations  of  the  many  which 
were  placed  during  the  day.  Several  other 
craftsmen  attended  unofficially. 

*  *  * 

Craftsmen  Make  Annual  Report 

The  report  of  the  third  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Association  of 
Printing  House  Craftsmen  has  recently 
been  issued  by  the  organization.  It  is  in 
book  form  consisting  of  more  than  one 
hundred  pages,  and  contains  a  complete 
report  of  all  activities  of  the  convention, 
the  exposition  and  other  activities  of  that 
great  week  in  Boston  There  also  is  given 
a  list  of  the  local  clubs,  the  speeches  de¬ 
livered  at  the  convention  and  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  International  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

*  *  * 

Albany  Craftsmen  Honor  Franklin 

The  Capital  District  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen  will  hold  a  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  celebration  in  observance  of  the  bi¬ 
centennial  anniversary  of  his  entry  into 
the  printing  business.  The  celebration 
will  take  place  the  evening  of  February 
1,  at  which  time  the  speaker  of  the 
evening  will  be  John  Clyde  Oswald  of 
The  American  Printer.  Besides  Mr. 
Oswald's  lecture  on  the  life  of  Franklin 
there  will  be  several  special  features 
honoring  the  patron  saint  of  the  printing 
industry 


London 


Several  Prominent  Britons  Die 

Death  has  been  busy  in  the  realm  of 
paper  and  print  and  several  well-known 
men  have  passed  away  during  the  past 
few  days.  Sydney  Pawling,  the  head  of 
the  London  house  of  William  Heinemann, 
died  in  his  sixty-first  year;  he  was 
one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  world,  and  when  he  left  the 
United  States  after  a  visit  last  year  he 
was  described  as  “an  ambassador  of  un¬ 
derstanding  between  England  and  Amer¬ 
ica,”  and  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
work  was  paid  by  Henry  Morgenthau, 
formerly  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey, 
at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Pawling  by 
fifty  American  authors. 

Sir  Edmund  Robbins,  a  former  head  of 
the  Press  Association,  has  also  passed 
away.  He  was  closely  associated  with 
the  great  developments  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  news  achieved  in  this  country 
during  the  past  fifty  years.  Altogether 
he  spent  nearly  sixty  years  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  was  greatly  instrumental  in 
securing  from  the  post  office  and  other 
departments  reforms  and  concessions  to 
the  benefit  of  the  press  as  a  whole. 

The  death  has  also  taken  place  of  An¬ 
drew  D.  Phelp,  a  well-known  London 
master  printer,  and  an  earnest  worker 
in  the  district  branch  of  the  London 
Master  Printers’  Association,  to  which 
he  belonged.  The  death  has  occurred,  toor 
of  Alexander  Cox  Wilkie,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  extensive  printing  house  of 
Messrs.  R.  Robinson  &  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  death  is  also  an¬ 
nounced  of  George  Waterston,  of  the 
firm  of  George  Waterston  &  Sons,  Ltd.,, 
manufacturing  stationers,  Edinburgh. 
Mr.  Waterston,  who  was  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  had  been  in  failing  health  for 
some  time. 
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The  extensive  premises  of  Messrs.  Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode,  the  well-known  London 
printers,  was  the  scene  of  a  fire  the  other 
day.  The  brigade  was  early  on  the  spot 
and  succeeded  in  confining  the  flames  to 
a  small  area.  ^ 

The  Shrewsbury  Chronicle  has  cele¬ 
brated  the  attainment  of  its  150th  anni¬ 
versary  by  publishing  a  special  supple¬ 
ment  containing  a  fac  simile  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  its  first  issue,  and  many  interest¬ 
ing  historical  notes  of  a  local  charac¬ 
ter. *  * 

Damage  estimated  at  £20,000  has  been 
done  by  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  ex¬ 
tensive  ink  works  of  Messrs.  Farquarson 
Brothers,  at  Glasgow.  Despite  desperate 
efforts  the  firemen  failed  to  master  the 
flames  and  the  works  were  practically  de¬ 
stroyed.  .j. 

Alexander  Westwood,  the  proprietor 
of  an  extensive  printing  and  publishing 
business,  in  Fifeshire,  Scotland,  dropped 
dead  when  entering  his  office.  The  de¬ 
ceased  gentleman  was  highly  respected  in 
the  district,  and  general  regret  is  ex¬ 
pressed  at  his  sudden  passing  away. 

* 

Mr.  Thomas  Rignall,  the  ex-president 
of  the  Manchester  Center  of  the  Print¬ 
ers’  Managers  and  Overseers  Association, 
who  is  leaving  Manchester  for  a  post  in 
Liverpool,  has  been  the  recipient  of  a 
presentation  from  the  members  of  the 
Center.  The  testimonial  took  the  form  of 
a  handsome  gold  hunting  watch. 

* 

J.  R.  Riddell,  the  principal  of  the 
London  School  of  Printing,  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  with  the  silver  medal  of  the  Wor¬ 
shipful  Company  of  Stationers.  This  is 
considered  a  high  honor,  the  medal  being 
given  only  in  cases  of  outstanding  merit 
and  services,  and  previous  to  Mr.  Rid¬ 
dell’s  receiving  it  only  one  medal  had 
been  given.  * 

A  bohemian  concert  was  given  at  Sta¬ 
tioners’  Hall  by  the  Association  of  Master 
Printers  of  the  London  Central  District, 
and  the  function  was  a  complete  success, 
the  audience  filling  the  hall,  and  includ¬ 
ing  many  prominent  London  printers  and 
representatives  of  other  local  associa¬ 
tions.  During  the  evening  Mr.  W.  How¬ 
ard  Hazell  gave  an  interesting  address 
on  the  duty  of  members  to  support  and 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  association. 
* 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Print¬ 
ing,  Bookbinding  and  Kindred  Trades 
Overseers’  Association,  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers,  Mr.  Bateman,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  a  visit  he  had  paid  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  State  Printing  Office.  He  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  German  printing  ma¬ 
chinery  and  considered  that  it  was  in 
many  ways  superior  to  British.  Mr.  Bate¬ 
man  and  his  companions  were  well  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  Germans  and  every  facility 
was  given  them  to  inspect  the  working 
methods  of  the  State  Printing  Office. 

* 

The  trade  of  the  printer  in  reprint 
work  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  new 
“Manul”  process,  by  means  of  which  any 
book  already  in  print  may  be  reproduced 
in  fac  simile  without  re-setting  the  type. 
The  process  is  not  a  photographic  one, 
but  consists  of  a  patented  method  of  ob¬ 
taining  transfers  from  the  existing  pages 
which  are  then  laid  down  in  imposition 
schemes  and  printed  by  a  lithographic 
or  other  process.  Already  many  books 
have  been  reprinted  by  this  method, 
which  entirely  eliminates  type-setting  in 
reprint  work.  Frank  Coi.ebrook. 


New  York  City 

«fr  ♦ 

New  Yorkers  Dine  and  Dance 
Benjamin  Franklin’s  birthday  was  fit¬ 
tingly  celebrated  by  the  New  York  Em¬ 
ploying  Printers  Association  at  its  great 
annual  celebration  the  evening  of  Janu¬ 
ary  15  at  the  Hotel  Astor.  Due  to  the 
great  interest  which  has  been  aroused 
in  Franklin  by  the  publicity  and  activi¬ 
ties  given  to  the  bi-centennial  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  entrance  into  the  printing 


An  unusual  wood  engraving  from 
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industry,  the  birthday  party  was  the  big¬ 
gest  and  most  enjoyable  the  association 
ever  has  held. 

The  affair  started  with  the  usual  din¬ 
ner,  following  which  the  speaker  of  the 
evening,  Henry  Russell  Miller,  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  President  Ernest  F.  Eilert. 
Mr.  Miller,  who  is  an  authority  on 
Franklin,  took  as  his  subject  “Ben 
Franklin  and  Printers’  Ideals.”  It  was  a 
most  interesting  and  worthwhile  talk, 
and  at  its  close  a  short,  informal  dance 
was  held.  A  feature  of  the  occasion  was 
the  beautiful  and  unusual  souvenir  menu 
program  appropriately  designed  and 
dedicated  to  Franklin. 

*  *  * 

Bookworkers  Give  Exhibit 
One  of  the  most  interesting  displays 
at  the  Art  Center  this  season  was  the 
fourteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Guild 
of  Bookworkers  held  the  week  of  Janu¬ 
ary  9  to  13.  The  exhibit  included  paper, 
illuminations,  bindings,  tools  and  book¬ 
plates,  together  with  a  memorial  exhibit 
of  the  work  of  Thomas  James  Cobden- 
Sanderson,  founder  of  the  Doves  Bindery 
and  Doves  Printing  Press,  whose  work 
has  for  many  years  been  eagerly  sought 
after  by  collectors.  Mr.  Cobden-Sander- 
son,  who  passed  away  several  weeks  ago 
in  London,  was  one  of  the  last  survivors 
of  that  great  band  of  Victorian  crafts¬ 
men  of  whom  William  Morris  was  the 
head. 

*  *  * 

Guild  Pays  Tribute  to  Franklin 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Printers 
Supply  Salesmen’s  Guild  of  New  York 
was  held  the  evening  of  January  11  at 
the  Advertising  Club,  the  chief  business 
of  the  evening  being  election  of  officers. 
The  records  of  the  old  officers  for  the 
past  year  have  been  so  excellent  and 
they  gave  such  great  satisfaction  to  the 
organization  that  the  entire  slate  was  re¬ 
elected. 

Herbert  C.  Mackenzie,  who  has  had 


such  a  successful  term  as  head  of  the 
association  was  reelected  president, 
Daniel  J.  Casey,  vice-president;  Frank  J. 
Ball,  treasurer;  Charles  E.  Bance,  finan¬ 
cial  secretary,  and  Charles  R.  Beers  re¬ 
cording  secretary. 

The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  J.  A. 
Hall,  who  has  recently  assumed  the  di¬ 
rectorship  of  the  New  York  Employing 
Printers  Association.  Mr.  Hall  delivered 
an  interesting  and  instructive  address  in 
which  he  predicted  a  prosperous  year  for 
the  printing  and  supply  industry. 

A  feature  of  the  evening  was  a  tribute 
to  Benjamin  Franklin  in  observance  of 
the  bi-centennial  anniversary  of  his  en¬ 
try  into  the  printing  business.  The 
tribute  was  delivered  by  Earl  H.  Emmons 
of  The  American  Printer,  who  sketched 
briefly  Franklin’s  life  and  activities,  es¬ 
pecially  those  activities  concerned  with 
the  printing  supply  field.  Horace  G. 
Marks  who  was  present  as  a  guest  of  the 
club  was  called  upon  and  gave  a  brief, 
but  most  brilliant  and  entertaining  talk. 

*  *  * 

Golfers  Fill  Up  on  Beefsteak 

The  annual  beefsteak  dinner  and  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Printing  Trades  Golf  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  the  evening  of  Jan¬ 
uary  23  at  the  Republican  Club.  Indi¬ 
cations  are  that  the  affair  will  be  well 
attended  and  most  enjoyable  from  start 
to  finish.  A  feature  of  the  occasion  will 
be  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  observance  of  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  his  entry  into  the 
printing  industry. 

Toronto ,  Ont. 

W.  J.  Taylor,  publisher  of  the  Wood- 
stock  Sentinel  Review  and  Rod  and  Gun 
in  Canada,  and  head  of  the  Sentinel  Re¬ 
view  Job  Printing  plant,  has  purchased 
the  Chatham  Daily  News  and  job  plant, 
and  the  Weekly  Banner  News,  from  A. 
C.  Woodward.  ^ 

A  new  agreement  covering  the  period 
from  January  1,  1923  to  September  30, 
1925,  has  been  entered  into  between  the 
publishers  of  the  Ottawa  newspapers  and 
their  printing  staffs.  The  new  agree¬ 
ment  calls  for  a  weekly  wage  of  $41  for 
members  of  the  day  staff  and  $43.50  for 
the  night  staff.  This  is  an  advance  of 
$3  over  the  previous  wages. 

* 

The  Toronto  Typographical  Union  will 
not  permit  apprentices  to  be  stricken 
from  the  strike  payrolls,  as  was  ordered 
by  the  Indianapolis  headquarters  of  the 
union,  but,  by  an  assessment  upon  local 
members,  will  carry  them  on  the  rolls 
for  a  period  of  three  months,  hoping  to 
secure  positions  for  them  before  spring. 
The  stand  was  taken  that  after  these 
boys  had  spent  much  time  at  the  Tech¬ 
nical  School  and  under  competent  jour¬ 
neymen,  since  the  strike,  in  learning  their 
trade,  it  would  be  unfair  to  remove  them. 
♦ 

“A  New  Year's  Resolution  for  all  Ty- 
pothetae  Members”  was  the  title  of  a 
very  attractive  New  Year’s  card  sent 
out  by  A.  L.  Lewis,  of  the  Southam 
Press,  Toronto,  to  the  members  of  the 
Toronto  Typothetae  and  the  printing  trade 
generally.  The  resolution  read:  “To  ren¬ 
der  service  unhesitatingly  whenever  called 
upon — to  realize  that  by  helping  others 
in  our  craft  we  are  helping  ourselves — 
and  to  make  the  dollar’s  worth  of  print¬ 
ing  we  sell  worth  double  that  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer  who  buys  it.” 
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Big  Graphic  Arts  Party  Planned 
On  Wednesday  evening,  February  14, 
the  Manufacturers’  Club,  of  Philadelphia, 
will  be  the  scene  of  a  banquet  and  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  known  as  “Graphic  Arts 
Night.”  The  plans  for  this  unusual  affair 
are  now  being  perfected  by  the  Typoth- 
etae  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Paper 
Trade  Association  of  the  same  city. 
Everybody  connected  with  the  Graphic 
Arts  in  the  Philadelphia  district  will  be 
invited  to  come,  including  not  only  print¬ 
ers  and  paper  merchants,  but  also  elec¬ 
trotypers,  engravers,  artists,  bookbind¬ 
ers,  paper  rulers,  stationers,  newspaper 
men  and  lithographers. 

From  present  indications,  this  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  successful  “Graphic 
Arts  Night”  ever  held  in  the  Quaker 
City.  The  principal  speakers  will  be  J. 
Linton  Engle,  president  of  the  U.  T.  A. ; 
Dr.  Norwood,  the  noted  divine  of  Over¬ 
brook,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Cattell,  the  inter¬ 
nationally  known  “booster”  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia.  There  will  be  a  dinner,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  special  vaudeville  show,  a  mu¬ 
sical  concert  and  other  entertainment. 
Many  surprises  have  been  promised  to 
those  who  come. 

All  arrangements  for  this  big  party 
are  in  the  hands  of  William  T.  Innes 
and  William  Sharpless,  of  the  Typothetse, 
and  George  W.  Ward,  of  the  Paper 
Trade  Association.  Reservations  should 
be  made  early,  as  an  exceptionally  large 
crowd  is  expected. 

* 

Christmas  Celebration  in  Albany 
The  Christmas  party  of  the  Capital 
District  Typothetse  was  a  great  success 
regardless  of  the  severe  weather  of  the 
evening.  The  party  was  held  at  Wolfert’s 
Roost  and  was  attended  by  nearly  two 
hundred  printers  with  their  wives,  friends 
and  guests.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable  oc¬ 
casion,  there  having  been  provided  a 
great  number  of  special  entertainment 
and  amusement  features,  and  it  was  de¬ 
cided  that  this  affair  would  hereafter  be 
an  annual  event  largely  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  the  ladies  and  letting 
them  see  what  the  organization  really 
could  do. 

^ 

Gannett  Addresses  Albany  Printers 
The  Capital  District  Typothetae  will 
hold  its  regular  monthly  meeting  the 
evening  of  January  23,  the  speakers  to  be 
Frank  E.  Gannett  of  Rochester,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  York  State  Publishers 
Association.  The  executive  committee  of 
the  association  held  a  joint  meeting  the 
same  day  in  Albany  with  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Second  District  Ty¬ 
pothetae  Federation,  with  the  result  that 
the  evening  meeting  was  attended  largely 
by  visiting  printers  and  publishers  from 
all  over  the  State. 

Eastern  Notes 


Among  new  members  of  the  Typothetae 
of  Philadelphia  are:  Ye  Olde  Town  Print, 
Lyon  Brothers,  S.  A.  Wilson  Company 
and  Levy  Brothers  Company. 

* 

W.  A.  Clark,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Typothetae,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  is 
now  associated  with  R.  D.  Edwards, 
cost  accountant,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Typothetae  of  Philadelphia. 


The  Industrial  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Typothetae  of  Washington  is  prepar¬ 
ing  to  arbitrate  the  wage  scales  of  the 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  and  the 
Washington  Press  Feeders’  and  Assis¬ 
tants’  Union. 

* 

In  honor  of  the  twenty-fifth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  his  business,  Edward  S.  Paret, 
well-known  Philadelphia  printer,  was  re¬ 
cently  given  a  dinner  at  the  Bourse 
Restaurant  by  a  number  of  his  friends 
in  the  trade. 

* 

The  Printing  Trade  School  of  the  Ty¬ 
pothetae  of  Philadelphia,  located  at  1711 
Vine  Street,  is  now  operating  a  battery 
of  eight  linotype  machines,  and  a  large 
class  of  students  is  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion,  working  eight  hours  every  day. 

* 

On  December  8,  about  sixty  members 
of  the  Typothetae  of  Philadelphia,  gath¬ 
ered  at  Boothby’s  Restaurant  to  enjoy 
a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  President 
Engle,  Treasurer  Gage  and  Secretary 
Miller  of  the  U.  T.  A.  Short,  but  interest¬ 
ing  addresses  were  given  by  Messrs. 
Engle,  Gage  and  Miller. 


Attractive  home  of  Poor  Richard  Club 
in  Philadelphia 


On  December  22 — his  birthday — Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Innes,  president  of  the  Typoth¬ 
etae  of  Philadelphia,  received  a  unique 
gift.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  handsome, 
leather-bound  album  in  which  were 
mounted  more  than  200  birthday  greet¬ 
ing  cards  from  members  of  the  Typoth¬ 
etae.  The  presentation  speeches  were 
made  by  Edward  S.  Paret  and  William 
Sharpless. 

The  United  Lutheran  Publication  House 
of  Philadelphia  is  having  a  large  new 
building  erected  at  the  southeast  corner 
of  Thirteenth  and  Spruce  streets.  Upon 
the  completion  of  the  building  the  so¬ 
ciety  will  install  a  great  deal  of  new  me¬ 
chanical  equipment,  including  cylinder 
presses,  platen  presses,  composing  ma¬ 
chines  and  steel  equipment  for  the  com¬ 
posing  departments.  It  will  be  one  of  the 
largest  publishing  houses  of  its  class  in 
the  East. 

* 

The  Globe  Ticket  Company,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  is  having  a  large  new  building 
erected  alongside  of  its  present  building 
on  North  Twelfth  Street.  The  new  struc¬ 
ture,  which  will  be  much  larger  than  the 
one  adjoining  it,  will  be  at  112  to  122 
North  Twelfth  Street,  and  will  extend 
to  1210,  1212  and  1214  Cherry  Street. 
After  this  building  has  been  completed, 
the  Globe  Ticket  Company  will  greatly 
enlarge  its  printing  plant,  which  already 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  new  mechanical  equipment  will  be  in¬ 
stalled. 


A  printing  establishment  has  just  been 
opened  in  Washington  at  810  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  Avenue,  N.  E.,  and  an  occupancy 
permit  granted  for  the  publishing  of 
Capper’s  Weekly  at  this  location.  This 
will  mark  the  commencement  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington  venture  by  Senator  Arthur  Cap¬ 
per,  who  proposes  to  issue  an  eastern  edi¬ 
tion  of  his  paper  from  this  city,  the 
printing  and  postal  facilities  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  being  considered  propitious  for  this 
purpose.  The  Senator  already  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  for  which  he  is  spon¬ 
sor,  and  a  predilection  for  type  and 
printers’  ink  which  is  deep-rooted  and  in¬ 
eradicable.  ^ 

A  suprise  party  in  commemoration 
of  their  golden  wedding  anniversary  was 
enjoyed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Williams  recently.  Mr.  Williams  rounded 
out  more  than  a  half  century  of  service 
as  a  printer  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  and  was  retired  some  little  time 
ago  from  the  active  service  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia 
but  came  to  Washington  to  enter  the  em¬ 
ploy  of  the  G.  P.  O.  in  1869,  and  re¬ 
mained  in  that  plant  for  fifty-one  years. 
The  surprise  party  was  held  for  the  aged 
couple  on  Christmas  eve,  which  commem¬ 
orated  the  great  event  in  their  lives,  a 
Christmas  eve,  fifty  years  ago. 

* 

As  a  means  of  strengthening  the  work 
of  the  Washington  Typothetse  and  of 
bringing  all  the  executives  into  closer  co¬ 
operative  relationship,  every  effort  is  be¬ 
ing  made  to  have  the  members  talk  over 
their  differences  and  misunderstandings 
with  each  other.  Starting  with  the  New 
Year,  B.  F.  Durr,  secretary  of  the  local 
Typothetse,  has  sent  to  each  member  of 
the  organization  a  neat  booklet  contain¬ 
ing  the  addresses  and  the  telephone  num¬ 
bers  of  every  fellow  member,  with  the 
suggestion  that  the  members  use  these 
telephone  numbers  in  getting  into  touch 
as  soon  as  possible  with  any  other  mem¬ 
ber  with  whom  there  is  any  difference 
of  opinion  or  grievance. 

* 

Two  new  basement  printshops  were 
opened  in  Washington  during  December. 
Francis  R.  Hughes  has  opened  one  of 
these  establishments  at  716  Fourteenth 
Street,  in  the  center  of  the  business  dis¬ 
trict.  He  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  printing  business  for  a  period  of 
thirteen  years,  was  a  member  of  the 
Washington  Typothetae,  and  was  for¬ 
merly  located  on  New  York  Avenue,  in 
which  location  he  recently  terminated  his 
lease.  The  other  printshop  recently  opened 
is  that  of  J.  C.  Mulford,  who  has  secured 
the  basement  of  2804  Fourteenth  Street, 
in  the  Savoy,  which  is  well  located  in  the 
not-overcrowded  Mount  Pleasant  section, 
and  free  from  a  certain  amount  of  com¬ 
petition. 

The  sound  philosophy  and  fun  pro¬ 
vided  at  the  first  luncheon  of  the  New 
Year,  given  by  the  Washington  Typo¬ 
thetae  made  of  this  occasion  a  banner  one. 
No  efforts  were  spared  in  furnishing  at¬ 
tractive  features  for  this  luncheon  which 
was  held  at  the  City  Club  January  2. 
Messrs.  Harry  J.  Miller,  S.  Percy  Oliver, 
and  Oscar  Fauth  were  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  charge  of  this  affair,  which 
has  set  the  pace  of  good  fellowship  and 
fraternal  feeling  among  the  Washington 
printers  for  the  year  1923.  In  many  re¬ 
spects  the  entertainment  was  on  the 
order  of  a  Gridiron  Banquet.  The  of¬ 
ficers  of  the  organization  as  well  as  the 
various  committees  and  members  were 
“gridironed,”  but  did  not  succumb. 
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The  Winship  Publishing  Company  of 
Chicago  was  sold  by  auction  by  the 
United  States  Government  because  of 
defaulted  payment  of  income  tax  of 
1920. 

* 

The  W.  F.  Hall  Printing  Company,  of 
Chicago,  has  purchased  from  S.  T. 
Jacobs,  president  of  the  Central  Type¬ 
setting  &  Electrotyping  Company,  his 
interest  in  the  business. 

* 

The  Paper  Rulers’  Association,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  have  gone  on  strike  because  they 
were  refused  a  five  dollar  a  week  raise  in 
wages.  W.  N.  Reddick,  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Bookbind¬ 
ers,  is  trying  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
* 

T.  E.  Donnelley,  president  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  citizens’  committee  to  in- 
force  the  Landis  award,  has  given  out 
the  report  on  the  situation  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Donnelley  stated  that  1923  would 
see  the  greatest  returns  in  many  years. 
* 

Number  11  of  the  monthly  publication 
of  the  Columbus  Typothetae  is  off  the 
press.  It  is  called  The  House  Organ  and 
has  a  number  of  interesting  features  for 
printers  generally.  One  of  the  features 
is  a  full  list  of  the  membership  of  the 
Columbus  Typothetae. 

* 

The  Open  Shop  Employing  Printers’ 
Association,  of  Chicago,  has  announced 
that  the  school  for  apprentices  would 
soon  be  enlarged.  At  a  recent  meeting  all 
members  of  the  association  voted  in  favor 
of  making  the  school  big  enough  to  help 
all  men  learning  the  trade. 

* 

Colorado  state  editors  met  in  Denver 
January  19.  Mayor  Bailey  and  the  Den¬ 
ver  Civic  and  Commercial  association  en¬ 
tertained  them  at  a  banquet.  Mayor 
Bailey  asked  President  Bemis,  of  the 
editors,  to  select  an  orator  from  each 
cardinal  point  of  the  State,  the  orator 
to  be  one  of  the  editors. 

* 

W.  A.  Meeks,  secretary  of  the  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  division  of  the  St.  Joseph 
Valley  Typothetae,  recently  was  present¬ 
ed  with  a  watch  at  the  weekly  meeting 
of  the  organization.  Presentation  was 
made  by  A.  B.  Dufenbach,  president,  and 
was  in  recognition  of  the  excellent  service 
Mr.  Meeks  has  given  as  secretary. 

* 

Professor  R.  E.  Heilman,  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  gave  a  lecture  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  the  Franklin  Association. 
Mr.  Heilman  was  an  arbiter  in  the  wage 
dispute  during  the  latter  part  of  1921. 
He  spoke  on  present  business  conditions. 
President  Bazner  presided  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  which  was  held  at  King’s  restaurant. 
* 

Preparations  are  being  made  for  the 
fortieth  annual  ball  of  the  Old  Time 
Printers’  Association,  of  Chicago,  to  be 
held  at  the  LaSalle  Hotel,  January  20, 
1923.  All  the  old  timers  will  be  on  hand 
to  bring  back  the  experiences  and  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  old  days.  A  big  turnout  is 
expected  and  committees  are  working  to 
have  everything  in  readiness. 

* 

The  Omnigraph  Company  recently  com¬ 
pleted  one  of  their  rapid  four-color  ro¬ 
tary  presses  and  sold  it  to  a  firm  in  Day- 
ton,  Ohio.  The  press  is  capable  of  print¬ 


ing  four  colors  on  both  sides  of  the  paper 
at  a  speed  of  20,000  per  hour.  The  press 
cost  more  than  $12,000  to  build.  Several 
Des  Moines  printers  are  negotiating  for 
a  similar  press  to  be  installed  here. 

* 

Trade  among  the  various  printing 
establishments  of  Columbus  was  slightly 
quiet  over  the  holiday  period.  While  most 
of  the  shops  had  some  work  ahead  there 
were  not  as  many  orders  booked  during 
the  fortnight  as  in  some  previous  periods. 
Trade  is  along  general  lines  mostly,  with 
some  catalog  work  scheduled.  There  is 
now  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  all 
of  the  shops.  ^ 

The  Columbus  Typothetae  is  now  started 
on  the  new  plan  which  was  marked  by 
the  change  of  the  manager  from  Alvin 
Dunbar  to  R.  Reid  Vance.  Mr.  Vance 
was  very  busy  for  the  first  two  weeks  of 
the  term  getting  things  in  working  order 
and  he  is  now  getting  the  organization  in 
good  shape.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Ty¬ 
pothetae  for  the  New  Year  was  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening,  January  8. 

* 

A  two-day  sales  conference  of  execu¬ 
tives  and  salesmen  of  the  Sunset  Press, 
San  Francisco,  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  December  30  with  a  banquet  at  the 
Commercial  Club.  Among  those  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  meetings  were  Frank  H. 
Abbott,  Jr.,  president  of  Sunset  Press; 
C.  C.  Cole,  general  counsel  of  the  com¬ 
pany;  J.  D.  Allen,  executive  director  of 
Sunset  Organization  Service,  and  Charles 
K.  Field,  editor  of  Sunset  Magazine. 

* 

Advertising  representatives  of  the  Mere¬ 
dith  Publications  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  gathered  recently  in  Des  Moines 
for  a  two-days’  conference,  which  was 
presided  over  by  E.  T.  Meredith.  Among 
those  in  attendance  were  J.  C.  Billings- 
lea,  W.  Roy  Barnhill,  A.  B.  Peck  and 
Frank  Bloomer,  of  Chicago;  A.  H.  Bill- 
ingslea,  New  York;  O.  G.  Davies,  Kansas 
City;  A.  D.  McKinney,  St.  Louis;  R.  R. 
Ring  and  T.  J.  Connell,  Minneapolis. 

* 

The  Ben  Franklin  Club,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  is  no  more  and  out  of  its  ashes  has 
emerged  the  Graphic  Arts  Association 
of  Utah.  The  new  organization  is  to  be 
of  service  to  the  printers  as  a  stimulator 
of  business  as  well  as  a  social  club,  and 
a  very  ambitious  program  is  being  put 
over  which  includes  the  sending  of  edu¬ 
cational  matter  to  buyers  of  printing  that 
is  calculated  to  make  them  desire  the 
best.  Earl  Millham  is  acting  as  secretary. 
* 

Plans  for  the  short  course  to  be  given 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin 
Press  Association  and  the  School  of 
Journalism  of  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  at  Madison,  have  been  completed.  The 
course  will  be  conducted  February  1  to 
3.  Editors  and  publishers  from  all  parts 
of  the  state  will  attend  to  hear  lectures 
by  authorities  on  different  phases  of 
newspaper  management  and  operation. 
Job  printing  work  will  receive  special 
treatment  during  the  course. 

* 

“Our  company  did  70  per  cent  more 
business  in  1922  than  in  1921,”  said 
Frank  Miller  of  the  Commercial  Free 
Press  Company,  of  Racine,  in  speaking 
before  the  Rotary  Club  of  that  city. 
Business  for  the  present  year  was  also 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  best  figures  for 
the  most  prosperous  of  normal  years,  he 
told  fellow  Rotarians.  It  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  that  the  figures  of  Mr.  Miller  could 


speak  for  many  printers  in  Wisconsin 
in  1922  was  a  particularly  good  year  for 
the  printing  industry. 

* 

The  Kimberly-Clark  Company,  paper 
manufacturers  of  Neenah,  Wis.,  is  cele¬ 
brating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  firm.  The  company  is 
publishing  a  booklet  containing  a  history 
of  the  firm  and  a  detailed  account  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry.  The  company  began  with  one 
small  paper  mill  in  Neenah,  and  now 
owns  and  operates  mills  in  Neenah,  Ap¬ 
pleton,  Kimberly,  Niagara,  Wis.,  and 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  Kapuskasing, 
Ontario.  Total  assets  of  the  company  are 
now  $8,000,000. 

* 

Interesting,  but  impractical,  is  the 
term  applied  by  Milwaukee  printers  to 
the  announcement  of  a  statistician  that  if 
useless  silent  letters  were  eliminated 
from  our  language,  a  saving  of  something 
like  $40,000,000  in  the  printing  bill  of  the 
United  States,  could  be  effected.  More 
practical  and  more  necessary,  local  print¬ 
ers  claim,  would  be  the  saving  effected 
if  all  unnecessary  stuff  printed  each 
year  were  never  produced.  The  elimina¬ 
tion  of  silent  letters  much  discussed  of 
late,  is  considered  by  most  printers  to  be 
impossible  of  realization. 

* 

William  H.  Wiseman  was  presented 
with  a  beautiful  floor  lamp  by  Dante 
Pierce,  publisher  of  the  Homestead,  at  a 
dinner  at  the  Des  Moines  club  a  few 
evenings  ago.  Mr.  Pierce  was  host  at  the 
affair  which  was  in  recognition  of  eight 
years  of  continuous  service  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wiseman  with  the  Homestead.  Many 
intimate  friends  of  Mr.  Wiseman  in  his 
newspaper  and  farm  journal  work  were 
guests.  Short  talks  were  made  by  Lafay¬ 
ette  Young  of  the  Capital,  Harvey  Ing¬ 
ham  of  the  Register,  Frank  G.  Morehead 
of  the  Homestead  and  “Billy”  himself. 

* 

Governor-elect  Friend  W.  Richardson 
was  the  guest  of  honor  at  the  annual  din¬ 
ner  held  the  last  of  the  year  by  the  Ala¬ 
meda  County  Typothetae,  an  event  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  one  hundred  print¬ 
ers  and  their  guests,  and  was  presented 
with  a  handsome  membership  card  “in 
appreciation  of  his  cooperation  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  gaining  favorable  recognition 
for  the  printing  and  publishing  fratern¬ 
ity  throughout  the  state.”  President 
George  B.  Goodhue  presided  and  Max 
Horwinski  acted  as  toastmaster.  Gover¬ 
nor-elect  Richardson  was  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  old  Franklin  Association  of 
twenty  years  ago  which  started  the  work 
that  is  being  carried  on  today  by  the 
Typothetas. 

The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Schmidt 
Lithograph  Company,  San  Francisco,  was 
observed  December  27  by  the  holding  of 
open  house  at  the  plant  at  Second  and 
Bryant  streets,  and  by  an  entertainment 
for  employees  and  members  of  their 
families  at  California  Hall.  The  families 
of  employees  were  invited  to  visit  the 
plant  in  the  morning  between  the  hours 
of  9  and  11  o’clock,  while  customers  and 
business  friends  were  invited  in  the 
afternoon.  Max  Schmidt,  president  of  the 
company,  came  to  this  country  as  a  cabin 
boy  on  a  sailing  vessel  and  established 
himself  in  business  as  a  lithographer  in 
this  city  in  a  small  way.  Although  in  his 
seventy-third  year  he  is  still  in  active 
charge  of  the  business.  The  plant  that 
has  been  built  up  is  one  of  the  best  equip¬ 
ped  in  the  United  States. 
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THE  “HAND-MADE”  SPIRIT 

GOO 

When  all  paper  was  made  by  hand  Crane  papers 
were  made  by  hand.  When  paper-making  ma¬ 
chinery  was  invented  the  Crane  Mills  adopted 
it.  Indeed,  some  of  the  early  Cranes  helped  to 
invent  it. 

The  Crane  Mills  is  one  of  the  few  paper- 
making  houses  in  this  country  which  have  had 
experience  with  both  methods.  It  has  been  able 
to  carry  the  spirit  of  hand-made  paper  into  the 
age  of  machinery.  Machinery  gave  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  applying  on  a  large  scale  the  careful 
thoroughness  which  is  the  quality  we  still  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  words  “hand-made.”  Today  the 
Crane  Mills  make  better  paper  with  the  aid  of 
machinery  than  they  did  in  the  days  of  hand 
work  because  the  spirit  of  the  hand  work  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  product  of  machinery. 

100%  selected  new  rag  stock 
121  years’  experience 
Bank  notes  of  22  countries 
Paper  money  of  438,000,000  people 
Government  bonds  of  18  nations 

Crane’s 

BUSINESS  PAPERS 
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Southern  News 

*> - - -t» 

New  Orleans  Typothetae  Incorporates 

At  the  expiration  of  the  old  contract 
on  December  31,  the  New  Orleans  Ty¬ 
pothetae  ceased  to  exist  and  in  its  place 
was  formed  a  new  organization  which  is 
to  be  known  as  the  New  Orleans  Ty¬ 
pothetae,  Incorporated.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  new  association  was  held  January 
9,  1923,  and  at  this  time  through  an  act 
of  sale  it  purchased  all  assets  of  the 
New  Orleans  Typothetae  and  assumed  the 
liabilities  of  the  organization  it  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The  main  feature  of  the  meeting,  be¬ 
sides  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  and 
bylaws  and  the  reading  of  the  act  of  in¬ 
corporation,  was  the  election  of  officers 
to  serve  during  the  coming  year.  John  T. 
Wentz,  of  the  Crescent  City  Linotyping 
Company,  Ltd.,  was  elected  president  of 
the  new  organization;  L.  H.  Baudean,  of 
Petetin-Baudean,  Inc.,  vice-president;  J. 
B.  Eaton,  of  Dameron-Pierson  Company, 
Ltd.,  recording  secretary,  and  Moise  S. 
Steeg,  of  the  Steeg  Printing  &  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  treasurer.  Mr.  Wentz  was 
advanced  from  vice-president  of  the  old 
association  to  president  of  the  new,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  A.  Thiberg,  of  the  Thiberg 
Printing  Company.  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr. 
Steeg  were  reelected. 

Many  new  features  are  being  planned 
by  the  new  association  for  the  coming 
year,  among  which  is  the  Printed  Sales¬ 
manship  Campaign  of  the  American 
Writing  Paper  Company,  which  will  be 
conducted  as  a  full-fledged  Typothetae 
activity  during  1923. 

*  *  * 

Nashville  Printers  Hold  Election 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
Nashville  Printers’  Club  was  held  at  the 
Tulane  Hotel  recently,  the  chief  business 
of  the  evening  being  the  election  of  offi¬ 
cers.  The  balloting  resulted  in  Frank  W. 
Washington  of  the  Brandon  Printing 
Company  being  elected  president;  W.  E. 
Ward  of  the  Baird-Ward  Company,  vice- 
president;  Harry  F.  Ambrose  of  the  Am¬ 
brose  Printing  Company,  Roy  F.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  the  Williams  Printing  Company 
and  Marshall  Hotchkiss  of  the  Marshall 
&  Bruce  Company,  directors.  E.  P.  Mickel 
remains  as  secretary  of  the  association 
and  was  one  of  the  speakers  of  the 
evening. 

The  session  was  presided  over  by  J.  B. 
Richardson  of  the  Foster  &  Parkes  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  speakers  included  Harry  F. 
Ambrose,  retiring  president;  Secretary 
Mickel,  Jacques  Back  and  Mr.  Ward.  A 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  silent 
tribute  to  Charles  H.  Brandon,  who  for 
many  years  was  dean  of  the  printing 
industry  in  Nashville  and  whose  death 
occurred  a  few  months  ago.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  program  included  a  musical 
recital,  professional  dancing  and  com¬ 
munity  singing.  ^ 

The  Standard  Printing  Company,  of 
Louisville,  on  Saturday,  December  23, 
presented  each  of  its  250  employees  with 
turkeys,  cranberries  and  celery. 

* 

Roberts  &  S®n  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
one  of  the  South’s  largest  and  best  known 
printing  companies,  observed  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  during  December.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  originally  formed  in  1872  as 
Roberts  &  Duval.  ^ 

The  Kentucky  Press  Association  held 
its  mid-winter  meeting  at  the  Seelbach 


Hotel  in  Louisville,  January  12  and  13. 
Discussion  of  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Henry  Watterson,  of  the  Courier,  came 
up  at  this  meeting. 

* 

The  Dickerson-Wright  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  formed  in  Atlanta  some  months 
ago,  has  asked  permission  to  surrender 
its  charter  and  is  planning  to  discontinue 
business.  It  was  originally  formed  as  the 
Dickerson-Roberts  Printing  Company, 
and  operated  a  large  plant  for  a  time. 
The  period  of  business  depression  caused 
the  company  to  discontinue. 

* 

The  new  printing  plant  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  State  Penitentiary,  began  operations 
in  December.  William  H.  Creble  is  the 
superintendent,  Samuel  H.  Ziegler,  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room,  and  Mr. 
Homburg  in  charge  of  the  press  room. 
The  plant  is  equipped  with  typesetting 
devices  and  will  be  able  to  handle  a  great 
variety  of  the  work  for  the  State. 

* 

The  Courier  Journal  and  Louisville 
Times  recently  announced  some  changes. 
Emanuel  Levi,  business  manager,  becom¬ 
ing  vice-president;  Brainard  Platt,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Times,  becoming 
assistant  to  the  vice-president,  and  Mr. 
Platt  and  Harrison  Robertson,  associate 
editor  of  the  Courier,  were  added  to  the 
board  of  directors.  A1  Y.  Aronson  was 
made  managing  editor  of  the  Times,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Platt.  * 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades  Council  of  Baltimore,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  elected  for  the  year 
1923:  President,  Roscoe  C.  Shipley, 
photo-engravers;  vice-president,  Arthur 
L.  Jackson,  Typographical  Union;  re¬ 
cording  secretary,  Mary  Conroy,  bindery 
women;  secretary-treasurer,  Walter  H. 
Mules,  Typographical  Union;  sergeant- 
at-arms,  August  Close,  German  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union. 

The  Tinsley  Clingman  Engraving  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Louisville,  which  was  put  out  of 
business  for  a  few  days  when  the  Courier 
Journal  Building  burned,  but  which  se¬ 
cured  new  quarters  and  started  service 
within  the  week,  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  when  fire  swept  a  part  of  the 
building,  resulting  in  damage  estimated 
at  around  $100,000  or  more  to  occupants 
of  that  building  and  two  adjoining  ones. 
However,  most  of  the  damage  to  the  en¬ 
graving  plant  was  by  water. 

* 

The  Baltimore  American  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  owned  by  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
have  filed  plans  for  a  new  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Centre  and 
Courtland  streets,  Baltimore.  The  cost 
of  the  building  will  be  $450,000.  It  is  to 
be  used  exclusively  by  the  newspapers.  It 
will  front  200  feet  on  Courtland  Street 
and  extend  96  feet.  The  building  will  be 
two  and  one-half  stories  high  and  will  be 
of  buff  brick  with  limestone  trimmings. 
The  cellar  will  be  used  for  the  storage 
of  paper,  the  first  floor  to  be  occupied 
by  the  press  room  and  the  circulation  and 
stereotyping  departments  will  also  be  on 
the  first  floor.  Both  editorial  departments 
will  occupy  the  second  floor  and  the  com¬ 
posing  room  will  be  on  the  third  floor. 
Both  papers  are  now  occupying  space 
in  the  Munsey  Building.  The  location  of 
the  new  home  of  the  papers  is  close  to 
all  the  railroad  stations  and  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  time  in  catching  the  mail. 
This  section  of  the  city  will  in  the  very 
near  future  be  the  principal  business 
part  of  the  downtown  section. 


Trade  News 

Paper  House  Holds  Convention 

A  strong  opinion  that  1923  will  be  a 
banner  business  year  was  reflected  in  the 
sales  convention  of  the  Central  Ohio 
Paper  Company,  held  at  the  Columbus 
office  and  attended  by  fifty  salesmen. 

“Paper”  and  matters  pertaining  to  it 
was  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
throughout  the  sessions  and  talks  were 
made  by  a  number  of  men  prominent  in 
the  paper  trade.  These  included  R.  W. 
Raybold,  of  Housatonic,  Mass.,  president 
of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association; 
W.  D.  Rogers,  of  the  S.  D.  Warren  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Boston;  R.  O.  Harper  and  R. 
B.  Rising,  vice-president  and  secretary 
respectively,  of  the  B.  D.  Rising  Paper 
Company,  of  Housatonic,  Mass.;  A.  M. 
Beimfohr,  of  the  A.  M.  Collins  Company 
of  Philadelphia;  L.  E.  Nash,  of  the  Nee- 
koosa-Edwards  Paper  Company,  Port 
Edwards,  Wis.;  B.  F.  Franklin,  vice- 
president  of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Mittineague,  Mass.;  R.  S.  Wight 
and  Mr.  Calkins,  of  Crane  &  Company, 
Dalton,  Mass.,  and  James  Wilson,  of  the 
IIoover-Allison  Company,  of  Xenia.  Local 
speakers  included  D.  M.  Drenan,  of  the 
American  Type  Founders  Company; 
Harry  Bucher,  of  the  Bucher  Engraving 
Company;  William  C.  Gast,  of  the  Pfeifer 
Show  Print  Company,  and  William 
Myers,  of  the  Columbus  Litho  Company. 
Two  Columbus  salesmen — H.  S.  Bronson 
and  George  E.  Wood,  won  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  prize  respectively  for  writing  the 
best  paper  on  salesmanship. 

*  ^  ^ 

Changes  in  the  Sinclair  &  Valentine 
Company 

A.t  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Sinclair 
&  Valentine  Company  of  New  York, 
January  10,  Mrs.  J.'  H.  Sinclair  was 
elected  president  and  W.  J.  Witte,  secre¬ 
tary;  Miss  Myra  Valentine  and  F.  J. 
Conover,  vice-presidents,  and  J.  S.  Kline, 
treasurer  and  general  manager.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  is  the  widow  of  Frank  Mac¬ 
Donald  Sinclair  who  with  his  brother 
Edmund  E.  Sinclair  and  Theo.  S.  Valen¬ 
tine  founded  the  firm  in  1890.  Miss  Val¬ 
entine  is  Mr.  Valentine’s  daughter.  Frank 
Sinclair  died  in  1918  and  Mr.  Valentine 
in  1915. 

Edmund  E.  Sinclair,  who  succeeded  his 
brother  as  president,  will  no  longer  be 
actively  connected  with  the  concern. 
With  John  A.  Carroll,  who  for  many 
years  was  connected  with  the  Sinclair  & 
Valentine  Company  as  its  sales-manager, 
he  will  establish  a  new  company  to  be 
known  as  the  Sinclair  &  Carroll  Com¬ 
pany.  They  will  manufacture  and  deal 
in  printing  and  lithographic  inks. 

*  *  * 

New  Service  Help  Idea 

The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
is  sending  its  friends  a  most  useful  book 
entitled  “The  Linotype  Layout  Kit.” 
This  consists  of  seventy-two  loose  sheets 
of  type  and  border  layout  material  in  a 
manila  portfolio  and  was  designed  to 
help  the  printer  and  buyer  of  printing 
by  providing  various  combinations  of 
border,  units,  ornaments  and  blocks  of 
type  so  that  a  layout  of  a  job  may  be 
made  simply  by  the  use  of  scissors  and 
a  pastepot.  There  are  more  than  thirty 
borders  shown  and  the  sheets  are  in  the 
most  handy  sizes,  some  being  8y2  x  II 
inches  and  others  11  x  14. 
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IN  PRINTING  a  catalog,  consider  not  only  the  service  you  intend 
to  give  but  the  service  that  will  be  given  by  the  catalog  itself. 

If  it  is  printed  on  Foldwell  you  can  be  absolutely  certain  that  it 
will  serve  faithfully.  Whether  it  go  around  the  block  or  around 
the  world  you  can  depend  upon  it  to  stand  the  gaff  of  second 
class  mailing.  For  Foldwell  is  a  coated  paper  of  known  value 
whose  worth  and  strength  and  ability  to  “come  through  clean” 
have  been  proven  by  practical  tests. 

Use  Foldwell  to  make  the  next  catalog  you  print  an  aristocrat  of  the  mails 
—  a  job  in  which  merit  is  so  obvious  that  the  layman  will  ask,  “Who 
printed  that?” 

“FortyVital  Messages”  is  a  printed  compilation  of  some  of  the  amazing  and 
romantic  trips  made  by  unprotected  sheets  of  Foldwell  during  the  famous 
Travel  Test.  You’ll  find  this  intensely  interesting;  send  for  your  copy. 

Coated  Book  Paper  Coated  Cover  Paper  Coated  Writing  Paper 


CHICAGO  PAPER  COMPANY,  Manufacturers 

Desk  1,  832  So.  Wells  St.,  Chicago  *  Distributors  in  all  Principal  Cities 


FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF  FINE  PRINTING 
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ALL  SIGNS 


Indicate  that  1923  will  be  a  good  year  in  the  Printing  Busi¬ 
ness.  Anticipating  your  increased  wants,  we  are  carrying 
larger  stocks  of  standard  inks  for  every  purpose,  and  are 
prepared  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service  in  every 
branch  of  our  business  if  you  will 

Write,  Wire,  cPbone,  Call  on  " The  Old  cReliable” 

«^8>tncTair  an6*VaTcnttt5c  C[o, 

Offices  in  all  the  Principal  Cities 
NEW  YORK,  11-21  St.Clair  Place 


BOSTON  .  516  Atlantic  Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA,  1106  Vine  St. 
BALTIMORE, 312  N.Holliday  St. 


Formerly  611  West  129th  St. 

CHICAGO  .  .  718  South  Clark  St. 

CLEVELAND,  321  Frankfort  Ave., N.W. 

NEW  ORLEANS  .  325  Gravier  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Graphic  Arts  Ink  Co.,  240  WerdinPl.,  Los  Angeles 

ALBANY,  BUFFALO  AND  OTHER  CITIES 
FACTORIES:  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  CANADA 


TORONTO  .  233  Richmond  St., W. 
MONTREAL  .  273  Craig  St.,  W. 

WINNIPEG  .  173  McDermott  Ave. 


Richie,  of  Philadelphia,  has  a  new 
twenty-four  hour  Delivery  Service  on 
Paper  Ruling. 

A  mail  order  Service  that  will  appeal 
to  printers  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  other 
points. 

So  many  out-of-town  printers  send  us 
their  Paper  Ruling,  that  we  have  insti¬ 
tuted  a  New  Service  that  will  absolutely 
solve  your  Paper  Ruling  problems.  Send 
us  your  copy,  specify  stock  to  be  used 
and  other  necessary  information,  and  if 
your  order  is  received  in  the  morning,  we 
will  guarantee  to  ship  complete  job  on 
the  same  day. 

Richie  Ruling  is  preferred  because  it 
is  meticulously  correct. 

Try  this  new  service — it  is  efficient  and 
economical. 

ANTHONY  RICHIE 

619  CHESTNUT  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

There  is  Paper  Riding 
and 

Paper  Riding 
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I  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN,  X 
t  PRINTER.  t 

jp  By  John  Clyde  Oswald .  J 
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HELPS  us  to  know  Franklin  as  a  & 
printer ,  a  publisher ,  an  editor ,  dp 
dp  an  advertiser  and  an  author .  We  see  J 
J  him  as  a  man  of  our  own  calling  who  J 
J  rose  from  printer's  devil  to  an  emi-  J 
4*  nencebeyondhisyouthfuldreams.We  dp 
4*  seehimasamanwhoservedhiscountry  J 
%  and  his  fellow  men— first  in  many  ^ 
J  things ,  beloved  and  honored  by  scien-  j 
f  tists  ,by  kings  and  by plain  Americans .  dp 

^  $2.ooacopy;Colonialleatherbinding$3.5o  ^ 

^  Oswald  Publishing  Company ,  ^ 

^  239  West  39th  Street, New  York.  ^ 
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the  wonderful  sales  producing  results 
of  literature  printed  by  this  process 

because  of  the  favorable  and  lasting  impression  left 
with  the  recipient,  driving  the  argument  home  in  a 
forceful  manner  that  cannot  be  obtained  by  any 
other  method  of  printing.  The  printer  who  is  equip¬ 
ped  to  produce  high  grade  offset  printing  finds  his 
product  in  demand,  among  the  best  class  of  buyers. 

Harris  Automatic-Press-  © 

'  PioneenBuilders  of  Successful  Offset  Presses 

Chicago  CLEVELAND  Weu/York 
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Cleveland 
Will Sobjelimr 
Joldfnk  Problems 


It  will  fold  practically  everything  in  printed  literature  that 
can  be  folded. 

It  will  enable  you  to  do  more  work  with  less  equipment,  in 
less  space,  in  a  fraction  of  the  time,  and  at  lower  cost. 

It  will  permit  you  to  make,  on  one  folding  machine,  210 
different  folds — or  156  more  than  all  the  other  folding 
machines  combined  can  make. 

It  will  fold  all  the  forms  made  by  all  the  other  folding 
machines — and  many  very  necessary  forms  that  none  of 
them  can  handle. 

It  will  fold  all  sizes  of  sheets  from  4x7  to  26x58  inches,  giving 
you  the  greatest  operating  flexibility. 

We  would  like  you  to  send  for  our  descriptive  catalogue  and 
literature.  Just  tell  your  stenographer,  now,  to  write  us 
a  note  on  your  letter-head  asking  for  them. 


Represented  by  Printers  Machinery-Supply  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  Salt  Lake  City;  Barnhart  Brothers  8C  Spindler, 
Seattle 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  Cleveland  Folding  Machines  in  Canada, 
New  Found  land,  and  all  countries  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  is  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company,  Limited, 
Toronto.  Ontario,  Canada. 


JifE  riEVEIANpFEJIDINGMACHINEra 


GENERAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORY:  CLEVELAND 


NEW  YORK:  Aeolian  Building 


CHICAGO:  532  S.  Clark  Street 
PHILADELPHIA:  The  Bourse 


BOSTON:  101  Milk  Street 
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An.  Ancient 


and 


Honorable  Craft 


Printing  is  indeed  an  ancient  and  honorable  calling  glow¬ 
ing  with  great  names.  Paper  making  in  a  modest  way  has 
contributed  to  the  splendid  record  of  printing. 

The  Whiting-Pat terson  Company  aims  to  uphold  the  best 
traditions  of  both  industries  through  marketing  dependable 
papers  by  honorable  methods. 


Paper  for  Every  Purpose” 

WHITING-PATTERSON  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA  . ' .  NEW  YORK 
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ENGRAVING 


ONE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Look  at  the  masterpieces  in  any 
museum  or  private  collection. 
Think  for  a  moment  what  manner 
of  men  made  them.  In  sweat,  in 
dirt,  in  seeming  confusion  things  of 
beauty  have  been  born. 

Today  s  creators  of  beauty  are  not 
clad  in  silks,  nor  lapped  in  leisure. 
Our  photo-engraving  plant  is  not 
marble  floored,  the  workers  are  not 
in  spotless  clothing,  the  roar  of  the 
routing  machine  hurts  your  ears. 
But  we  are  proud  of  our  workers, 
proud  of  the  work  they  do  —  for 
photo-engraving  is  one  of  the  fine 
arts. 

As  individuals,  as  an  organization, 
as  members  of  a  craft,  for  our  own 
sake  as  well  as  yours,  we  intend  to 
live  up  to  the  opportunities  of  our 
work. 

GATCHEL  &  MANNING, Inc. 

C.  A.STIN SON.  PRESIDENT 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


PHILADELPHIA 


QjSoofte  aEouf  (printing 

Oswald  Publishing  Company,  239  W.  39th  Street,  New  York 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  PRINTER.  By  John  Clyde 
Oswald.  5*4  x  8,  cloth,  $2.00;  special  Colonial  binding,  $3.50. 
THE  ART  AND  PRACTICE  OF  TYPOGRAPHY.  By 
Edmund  G.  Gress.  9*4  x  12^4,  300  pages,  cloth,  $10.00;  post¬ 
age  and  packing,  45  cents  extra. 

THE  AMERICAN  MANUAL  OF  PRESSWORK.  8%  x 
12,  cloth,  $5.00;  postage  and  packing,  35  cents  extra. 

HOW  TO  SELL  PRINTING.  By  Harry  M.  Basford. 
5  x  7J4,  128  pages,  cloth,  $2.00;  postage  and  packing,  15 
cents  extra. 

PRINTING  FOR  PROFIT.  By  Charles  Francis.  534  x  87/&, 
404  pages,  cloth,  $3.00 

HOW  TO  FIND  COSTS  IN  PRINTING.  By  A.  E.  Davis. 
5  x  iy2,  128  pages,  17  diagrams  in  full  size,  cloth,  $2.00; 
postage  and  packing,  15  cents  extra. 

MODERN  BOOK  COMPOSITION.  By  Theodore  L.  De 
Vinne,  A.M.  5  x  iy2,  477  pages,  cloth,  $2.50;  postage  and 
packing,  20  cents  extra. 

NOTABLE  PRINTERS  OF  ITALY  DURING  THE 
FIFTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  Theodore  Low  De  Vinne, 
A.M.  9 *4  x  12^4,  210  pages,  cloth  and  paper,  $15.00;  postage 
and  packing,  35  cents  extra. 

CORRECT  COMPOSITION.  By  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
A.M.  5  x  7*4,  476  pages,  cloth,  $2.50;  postage  and  packing, 
20  cents  extra. 

PLAIN  PRINTING  TYPES.  By  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne, 
A.M.  5  x  7 *4,  403  pages,  cloth,  $2.50;  postage  and  packing, 
20  cents  extra. 

HOW  TO  ADVERTISE  PRINTING.  By  Harry  M.  Bas¬ 
ford.  5  x  7 *4,  112  pages,  cloth,  $2.00;  postage  and  packing, 
15  cents  extra. 

TITLE-PAGES.  By  Theodore  L.  De  Vinne,  A.M.  5  x  7*4, 
485  pages,  cloth,  $2.50;  postage  and  packing,  20  cents  extra. 
THE  AMERICAN  HANDBOOK  OF  PRINTING.  Over 
300  pages,  25  in  color,  182  illustrations,  5}4  x  7 54,  $2.50; 
postage  and  packing,  20  cents  extra. 

PRACTICAL  PRINTING.  By  George  Sherman.  5  x  7*4, 
144  pages,  cloth,  $2.00;  postage  and  packing,  15  cents  extra. 
TYPE  DESIGNS  IN  COLOR.  A  portfolio  of  full-size  type 
designs.  9^4  x  12^4,  $1.00;  postage  and  packing,  15  cents 
extra. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  CUT-OUTS.  By  Robert  F.  Salade.  42 
pages,  cloth,  $1.00;  postage  and  packing,  10  cents  extra. 
PLATE  PRINTING  AND  DIE  STAMPING.  By  Robert 
F.  Salade.  5  x  634,  86  pages,  cloth,  $1.00;  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing,  10  cents  extra. 

MAKING  READY  ON  PLATEN  PRESSES.  By  Geo.  F. 
Bradford,  5  x  654,  40  pages,  cloth,  $1.00;  postage  and  pack¬ 
ing,  10  cents  extra. 

ROTARY  WEB  PRESSWORK.  By  Eugene  St.  John. 
5  x  654,  48  pages,  cloth,  $1.00;  postage  and  packing,  10  cents 
cxtrE 

POCKET  GUIDE  TO  PRINTING.  3*4  x  6%,  48  pages, 
postpaid,  75  cents. 

PAY-ROLL  TABLES.  For  forty-eight  or  forty-four  hours. 
Postpaid,  $1.00  each. 

THE  OFFSET  PROCESS— FROM  A  PRACTICAL 
VIEWPOINT.  By  Lee  L.  Crittenden.  5*4  x  7,  24  pages, 
paper,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

EMBOSSING:  HOW  IT  IS  DONE.  By  Robert  H.  Dippy. 
5*4  x  7,  16  pages,  paper,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

TABULAR  COMPOSITION.  By  Robert  Seaver.  5 54  x  7, 
20  pages,  paper,  postpaid,  50  cents. 

GETTING  SUBSCRIBERS  FOR  THE  COUNTRY 
NEWSPAPER.  By  J.  B.  Powell,  5^4  x  7,  28  pages,  paper, 
postpaid,  50  cents. 

PUNCTUATION  AND  CAPITALIZATION.  By  Charles 
H.  Cochrane.  4^4  x  1%,  60  pages,  paper,  postpaid.  50  cents. 


Please  send  cash  with  order 

OSWALD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

239  West  39th  Street,  New  York 


Write  for  new  large  catalog 
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The  sign  of  Better  Moulds 


The  Symbol  of  Service 

As  pioneers  in  the  Philadelphia 
Lead  Mould  and  Process  Plate 
Industry,  we  offer  you  an  electro¬ 
plating  service  that  few  can  equal 
and  none  excel  To  us  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  clean,  clear-printing  plates 
is  a  matter  of  personal  pride* 

No  job  is  too  small  for  us  and 
none  too  large*  Every  plate  that 
leaves  our  plant  is  ready  to  go 
into  action  — ready  to  give  you 
the  best  possible  results*  We 
guarantee  faithful  reproduction 
of  any  halftone  up  to  500  square 
inches,  regardless  of  its  screen* 

Correspondence  is  invited. 

BELZ-DUNCAN  COMPANY 

Electrotype  Service 

14  and  16  South  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Benjamin  Franklin 
1706-1790 

No  better  inks  have 
been  made  since 

1861 

than  those  made  by 
Sigmund  U liman  Co. 

New  York  Factories  and  Main  Offices: 

Park  Avenue  and  146th  Street 

501-509  PLYMOUTH  COURT,  CHICAGO 

( Western  Branch) 
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Papers  of  Highest  Printing  Quality 

Combined  with 

Beauty  Strength  Durability 

WARREN’S  STANDARD  PRINTING  PAPERS. 

A  grade  for  every  Booklet,  Brochure,  or  Catalog  and  each  grade  a  leader  in  its 
class.  LUSTRO  COATED— CUMBERLAND  COATED— OLDE  STYLE 
Printind  Papers  ANTIQUE  WOVE  and  LAID— LIBRARY  TEXT— CUMBERLAND  SUPER 

0  ^  and  MACHINE. 


BUCKEYE  COVER— THE  COVER  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

Twelve  attractive  shades  in  four  finishes.  Antique — Ripple — Plate  and  Crash. 
Light,  Medium  and  Heavy  Weights — Sizes  20x26  and  23x33.  A  perfect  printing 
surface  suitable  for  embossing.  Envelopes  to  match. 


ALCOR  BONDS— A  GRADE  FOR  EVERY  USE. 

From  the  aristocratic  letterhead  to  the  circular  letter — Many  grades — colors- 
weights— sizes— finishes.  GENESEE  LINEN— UNCLE  SAM  —  ARENA  - 
TR I UMPH— MED  IO— CLOVER . 

Envelopes  in  stock  or  made  to  order  on  short  notice. 


Unusual  care  in  manufacture  insures  uniformity  of  quality,  color,  writing  surface 
and  longevity  in  ALCOR  LEDGERS— CHALLENGE— STANDARD— HAW¬ 
THORNE. 


ROXBURGHE— THE  PAPER  OF  QUALITY. 

A  beautiful,  artistic  sheet  in  a  wide  range  of  colors.  It  rivals  hand-made  paper 
and  is  moderately  priced.  Size:  26x40.  Weights:  80  and  130  lbs.  Deckle  edge 
40"  way.  Pasted  Bristols — 20x40 — 2  Ply.  Envelopes  to  match. 


THE  ALCOR 
GROUP 


LEDGERS 


a&ocfiurgiie 

Hath 

Bectue  Cbge 
Jgoofe  anti 
Announcements; 


SAMPLE  AND  DUMMY  SERVICE  CHEERFULLY  RENDERED 

THE  ALLING  &  CORY  COMPANY 

Standard  Printing  Papers 

313-321  West  37th  Street,  New  York 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone,  Fitzroy  2117 
ROCHESTER  BUFFALO 


PITTSBURGH 
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Chandler  &  Price 
New  Series  Presses 

Made  in  Four  Sizes: 

8x12  inches,  10x15  inches,  12x18  inches,  14k>x22  inches 
(inside  chase  measurement) 

The  printer  himself  by  the  purchase  of  over 
76,000  presses  from  this  factory  has  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Chandler  &.  Price  the  standard 
platen  printing  press.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the 
printing  shops  in  this  country  have  Chandler 
&  Price  Presses  as  their  standard  equipment. 

0 - <• 

Chandler  &  Price  New  Craftsman  Press 

A  complete  printing  unit  with  Vibrating  Brayer  Foun- 
„  tain,  and  four  form  rollers  with  double  vibrating 
steel  rollers, giving  a  distribution  for  the  heaviest  solid 
tint  or  halftone.  The  strength  of  the  oversize  arms, 
shafts,  brackets  and  gears  will  handle  any  stock,  no 
matter  how  great  the  squeeze  required. 

•> - <• 

C.  &_  P.  Presses  in  stock  at  all  Selling  Houses 

AmericanType  Founders 
Company 


Chandler  &  Price 
New  Craftsman 
Press 


12x18  inches 

inside  chase 


CATALOG  FOLDER 


BROWN  FOLDING  MACHINE 


CHICAGO 

3225  Calumet  Ave. 

ATLANTA 

J.  H.  Schroeter  &  Bro. 


ERIE,  PENN. 

DALLAS  SAN  FRANCISCO 

1102  Commerce  St.  312  Clay  St. 

TORONTO 

114  Adelaide  St.,  W. 


COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  CITY 

38  Park  Row 

ENGLAND 

Dawson,  Payne  &  Elliott,  Ltd. 
Otley 
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«V  WE  BELIEVE  THERE  IS  SOMETHING 

/  \ 


•  v - r -  5* 

1  DOING, SOMEWHERE  FOR  E.VERY  *" 

MAN  READY  TO  DO  IT. 

WE  ARE  READY  RIGHT  NOW  TO  MAKE  YOUR 

PHOTOENGRAVINGS 

I  -AND  | 

ELECTROTYPES 

THE  MOSSPHOTOENGRAVINGGO. 

PHOTjO- ENGRAVING 

ROBERT  HORNBY.no. 

ELECTROTYPING 

438to448YV.37t-hST.  NEW-YORK. 


1823-1923 

A  CENTURY  OLD  WITH  A  MARK  GOOD 
AS  STERLING. 

Our  Printing  and  Lithographic  Inks 
are  products  of  dependable  merits. 

BERGER  &  WIRTH,  Incorporated 

58-60  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Chicago  Office  Boston  Office  Detroit  Office 

538  S.  DEARBORN  ST.  5  4  HIGH  ST.  806  GLADSTONE  AVE. 


The  Quad  is  giving  way  to  the 

DOUBLE  GRIP  GAUGE’S  Giant  Grip 


Suitable  for  feeding  any  weight  of  stock. 
All  dealers.  Be  glad  you  can  get  them  for 
your  job  presses  at  the  present  prices. 

EDW.  L.  MEGILL 
761  -763  Atlantic  Ave.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


OEND  for  sam- 
<3  pie  book  of  the 
BEST  paper  ever 
made  for  the  price. 


HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,  ERIE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


READ  THE  CLASSIFIED  ADS 


W7n?r<? 
well 


nd  art 


ai  part 


TIME  AND  ART 

are  wasted  if  an  amateur  makes 
the  drawing,  thoughtless  of  en¬ 
graving  results  This  means  ad¬ 
ditional  expense  for  making  the 
engravings 

Give  us  the  drawing,  as  well  as 
the  engravings  to  make  and  hold 
us  responsible  for  the  entire  job 
Our  most  complete  Art  Depart¬ 
ment  produces  perfect  working 
drawings  for  the  economical  pro¬ 
duction  of  first-class  printing 
engravings 

Once  tried  always  satisfied 


UNIVERSAL 

ENGRAVING 

COMPANY 

88-90  GOLD  ST. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

- PHONE - 

BEEKMAN  0327 


O.  J.  MAIGNE 

NEW  YORK 
58-360  Pearl  Street 

Printers’ 


COMPANY  WHAT  HAVE  YOU  FOR  SALE? 

Philadelphia  You  can  sell  or  exchange  through  The  American  Printer 


202  S.  Hutchinson  St. 

Rollers 


classified  columns  easier  than  any  other  way.  Try  it. 


OSWALD  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 


239  West  39th  Street 


New  York 


The  Book  Department  of  the  Oswald  Publishing  Company  is  prepared  to 
fill  orders  for  Daniel  Berkeley  Updike’s  new  work,  “Printing  Types.” 
Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  fifteen  dollars.  Two  volumes,  6*4 x 9/4 

inches.  367  illustrations.  600  pages.  Oswald  Publishing  Company,  239  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
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|  T^HE  ingenuity  employed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in 

uSLsaSLj/  manufacturing  materials,  crude  as  they  were, 

paved  the  way  for  our  present  day  modern  equipment. 

Benjamin  Franklin 

HART’S  PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

Standard  Since  1876 

We  maintain  three  of  the  most  modern  and  complete  Quality  Printers 
Roller  plants  in  the  U.  S.  A.  Order  from  our  nearest  branch 

William  C.  Hart  Co.,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

PENN.  AVE  AND  BARBEAU  ST.,  137  GREENE  ST.,  259-261  EXCHANGE  ST., 

PITTSBURGH,  PA.  NEW  YORK  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Perfect  Ink  Distribution 
Accurate  Register  and 
Powerful  Impression 

are  exclusive  features  of 

VICTORIA 
PRESSES 

For  Particulars  Write 

FRANK  NOSSEL 
38  Park  Row 
NEW  YORK 


from  Stock 


STEEL  SHELVING 

and  Factory  Equipment 

David  Lupton’s  Sons  Co. 
Philadelphia 


Fine  'Finding 
and  yob  Work 


COMPLETE  HANDLING 
OF  EDITION  BINDING 
IN  LEATHER  and  CLOTH. 
EXTRA  BINDING.  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  and  PAMPHLET  WORK 

Service  ‘Par  Excellence 


Eugene  C.  Lewis  Co. 

Eighth  oAvenue,  Thirty-third 
and  Thirty-fourth  Streets 

NEW  YORK 
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A  Cover  Paper 
for  Catalogs, 
Broadsides  and 
Folders. 


To  reproduce  the 
bindings  of  the  old 
IWaster  Printers,  ^ 
use 


RANGER  COVERS 


Gives  Leather  Looks, 
Leather  Feel,  at  the 
Price  of  Paper. 


For  sale  by  Leading  Jobbeis. 
Write  us  for  name  of  nearest 
Distributor. 


FIRST  PRIZE  DESIGN 

THIS  is  a  small  reproduction  of  the  First  Prize  design  in  the  Ranger 
Cover  Contest,  drawn  by  L.  Soderston.  Full  size  reproductions 
in  colors  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Also  sample  sheets  for  making 
dummies  of  catalogs  or  booklets.  Write  for  them. 

HOLYOKE  CARD  &  PAPER  COMPANY 

55  FISK  AVENUE  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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RELIABILITY,  COURTESY 

THE  FACT  that  many  firms  have  been  our  steady  customers  for  a  period 
of  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  a  testimonial  stronger  than  anything  we 
can  say  or  write  as  to  our  ability  to  satisfy. 

Constant  supervision  and  insistence  that  only  the  best  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  is  allowed  to  leave  our  premises  has  made  our  product  recognized  as 
the  standard  for  quality  in  the  trade. 


For  thirty-five  years  our  watchword  —  “Good 


FLOWER  STEEL  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 
461  Eighth  Ave.,  cor.  34th  St. 

New  York 

Telephone  Longacre  2870 


Work  Quickly  Done" 


EDWIN  FLOWER,  Inc. 

216  William  St.  at  B’klyn  Bridge 
New  York 

Telephone  Beekman  1331 
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Adjustable 


Steel  Chases  and  Lock-Ups 

A  Labor-Saving  Solution  to  the  Locking-Up  Problem 


Here’s  the  Proof 

1 —  Ninety  per  cent  of  furniture  and  all  quoins 
are  eliminated. 

2 —  While  the  four  bars  of  an  ordinary  chase 
are  forced  away  from  form  when  locked  with 
quoins,  this  device  draws  the  bars  inward, 
with  equal  pressure  from  all  sides. 

3 —  Added  resistance,  when  under  strain, 
given  to  the  longer  lengths  of  horizontal  bars 
because  of  a  slight  inward  bend  in  such  bars. 


Don’t  Pass  It  By 

4 —  No  spring.  No  buckling.  Assures  abso¬ 
lutely  even  impression. 

5 —  Vise-like  closing  in  from  four  sides.  No 
forcing  to  any  one  side. 

6 —  Instantaneous  lateral  adjustments  of  inner 
chase  while  in  press. 

7 —  No  loosening  in  long  and  fast  runs. 

8—  Furniture  selecting  simplified. 

9 —  Outer  chase  remains  in  press  always. 


Modern  and  practical.  Acclaimed  by  all  users  as  a  remarkable  aid  to  efficiency  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  The  illustration  shows  one  size  of  form  locked  in  our  12  x  18  Adjustable  Chase. 
SIZES  8  x  12,  10  x  15.  12  x  18,  14%  x  22.  Write  for  full  particulars  and  price.  Karl 
Patent.  Manufactured  by 

THE  AMERICAN  ADJUSTABLE  CHASE  CO. 

TORRINGTON.  CONN,  New  York  Office:  112  West  42nd  Street 


‘Deluxe 

Sectional  Form  Racks 


Save  space  and  may  be  added  to  as  required. 


Section  700  (illustrated  to  the  left)  holds  10  cyl¬ 
inder  chases. 

Section  701  (in  the  center)  is  for  holding  cross 
bars. 

Section  702  (to  the  right)  holds  20  job  press 
chases — 10  8x12  and  10  up  to  14)4x22. 


We  Build  a  Complete  Line  of  Printers’ 
All  Steel  Composing  Room  Furniture. 


CHICAGO  METAL  MFG.  CO. 


37th  and  So.  Rockwell  Sts.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sell  Protection 

You’re  selling  more  than 
stationery  when  you  recom¬ 
mend  checks  on  National 
Safety  Paper — you’re  selling 
"protection.” 

National  Safety  Paper  pro¬ 
tects  every  part  of  a  check 
against  fraudulent  alteration 
by  chemicals,  eraser,  or  knife. 

Write  for  Samples 

George  La  Monte  &  Son 

Founded  i8yi 

61  Broadway,  New  York 


We 


will  move  February  First 

to  our  new  building  where 
we  will  carry  a  full  line  of 


FINE 


PAPERS 


THE 

323-329  West  16th  Street 


SEYMOUR  CO. 

Telephone,  Watkins  9570 


NEW  YORK 
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The  Poor  Richard 

General  Purpose  Sheet  Gathering  Machine 

For  Printers,  Lithographers,  Binders 


Sheet  Calendars,  Calendar  Pads,  Sales  Books,  Forms 
of  all  Kinds,  Wall  Paper  Books,  Sample  Books,  Etc. 


The  Standard  4- 
head  machine  for 
gathering  dupli¬ 
cate,  triplicate 
and  quadruplicate 
work  is  a  winner. 


The  “Big  Brother” 
to  the  4-head  job¬ 
bing  sheet  gather¬ 
ing  machine. 


Gathers  two  to  seven  sheets  of  most  any  kind  of  stock 
up  to  14  x  24  inches — other  sizes  to  order 
any  number  of  heads 


THE  POOR  RICHARD  CORPORATION 

6039  South  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


We  received  23  orders  for  these  machines  at  the  Boston  Show 


DODSON  SUPPLY  CO. 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

-TfllG}T- 


ENGLAND 

John  Haddon  &  Co.,  London 


CANADA 

Toronto_Type  Foundry,  Toronto 
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PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


The  Multiple  Duplicating  Machine 


It  doesn’t  take  a  genius  to  visualize  the  future  of  printing.  The 
signs  of  the  times  are  so  manifestly  apparent  that  all  may  read 
them.  They  point  unerringly  to  Photo-Lithography. 

Photo-Lithography  means  printing  on  presses  running  at  double 
or  treble  the  speeds  of  type  presses.  It  means,  too,  the  saving  of 
the  entire  cost  of  electros,  zinc  etchings,  halftones;  the  saving  of 
fifty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  present  cost  of  makeup  and  lockup; 
the  saving  of  the  cost  of  registering  color  work;  the  saving  of  the 
entire  cost  of  press  make-ready;  the  saving  of  the  money  invested 
in  patent  bases  and  register-hooks.  And  with  it  all  it  means  print¬ 
ing  of  higher  quality  at  a  lower  cost. 

Epochal  changes  are  now  taking  place  in  the  printing  industry. 
Write  us  for  full  information  concerning  them. 


MULTIPLE  OFFSET  MACHINE  COMPANY 

3  WEST  LOMBARD  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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Phones:  Canal  2462  o  2 46$ 

FREUD'MkFORD  Chambers  (d. 


dhoto- Cndraders 


1 

In  DOORS,  OUT  DOOR 

476-473 

i 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 

V 

1 

WOOD  -T  NGRA/ERS 

Nl 

u 

ELECTROTYPES  . 

w 

C-ITY 


INC. 


Broome  St.  photo  retoqcheks 
sTAR-TISTSi 
DESIGNERS 
COLOB  PLATES 
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UNIVERSAL  MACHINE 


WILL  DO  ROUND  CORNERING-PUNCHING 
^  EYE-LETTING -THUMB- HOLES- INDEX 
w  CARD  CUTS -ANGLE  CUTS  ETC. 

A  GOOD  AND  SHALL  INVESTMENT 
FOR  EVERY  PRINTER  AND  BOOKBINDER 

LARGE  STOCK- PROMPT  DELIVERY. 

Hoffmann  Type  ^Engraving  G>,-» 

114-  116  E.  13”  ST.  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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I 
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FLOWER 

Electrotypes 
N.y t 


“Good  Work  Quickly  Done” 
Two  Plants — At  Your  Service 
216  William  Street,  New  York 

Phone  Beekman  1331 

461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York 

Phone  Longacre  2870 


BONDS-CERTIFICATES-DIPLOMAS 

LITHOGRAPHED,  SEMI-LITHOGRAPHED  OR  PRINTED 

ALBERT  B.  KING  &  CO.,  Inc. 

C.  FRANK  CRAWFORD,  President 

45  WARREN  STREET  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Established  1884 


PRINTING  PLANTS  AND  BUSINESSES 
'-■BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Printers’  Outfitters.  American  Type  Founders’  Produdts, 
Printers’  and  Bookbinders’  Machinery  of  Every  Description 
Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City 


THE  PAGE  FOUNTAIN  DIVIDER 


(Patented) 

FOR 

MIEHLE, 

OPTIMUS, 

KELLY, 

PREMIER 

STERLING 

and 

HODGMAN 

PRESSES 

Price  $8.50 
per  Pair 
ALWAYS  IN 
STOCK. 


ROBERT  R.  PAGE,  MANUFACTURER 

225-227  East  Twenty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City 


Complete  Stock  of 

BREHMER’S 
MACHINERY 

Wire  Stitchers , 

Foot  and  Power; 

Book  Sewing  M achines 
Qluing  Machines 
Corner  Staying 
Machines ,  Etc. 

Hoffman  Type  &  Engraving  Co. 

114  E.  13th  Street,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ELECTRO -LIGHT 
ENGRAVING  CO. 

409-415  PEARL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  -  BEEKMAN  2350 


“K.  B.”  BLANKS 

THE  STEEL-ENGRAVED  BLANKS ! 

For  bonds  and  stock  certificates 
and  all  other  papers  of  value 

KIHN  BROTHERS,  Bank  Note  Engravers 

205-209  West  Nineteenth  St„  New  York 


West  Virginia  Pulp  8C  Paper  Co. 

Book  and  Catalog  Papers 


200  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Magazines  You’ll  Like 

The  Blue  Pencil,  devoted  generally  to  problems  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  copy  writer,  and  specifically  to  house-organ  journalism, 
monthly  25c  a  copy;  2.00  a  year. 

Yours  Truly,  a  magazine  of  letters  and  letter  writing.  A 
monthly  devoted  to  interesting,  stimulating  letters  and  articles 
on  letter  writing.  $.15  a  copy;  $1.50  a  year. 

The  Editor  Weekly,  devoted  to  interests  of  writers  of  stories, 
articles,  plays,  etc.  The  only  news  periodical  devoted  to  author¬ 
ship.  $.15  a  copy;  $3.60  a  year. 

All  three — each  one  year — $6.00. 

All  published  by  The  Folks  on  Book  Hill,  Highland  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  who  have  been  publishing  The  Editor  for  28  years. 
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Printshop  Necessities 

The  World’s  Best  for  Accuracy  and  Efficiency 


HANSEN’S  COMPLETE  MITERING  MACHINE 

Sets  by  a  pin  for  any 
desired  angle.  Elim¬ 
inates  guesswork. 

The  angles  are 
accurate,  thus 
perfect  joints 
are  assured 
Price  $40.00 

HANSEN’S  SPECIAL  LEAD  AND  RULE  CUTTER 


PATENTED 


The  Cutter  with  the  Adjustable  Shear 
Saves  Time  and  Material 

Price  $30.00 


Cuts  brass  to 
8-Point  and 
lead  slugs  up 
to  12-Point 
without  bend 
from  base  to 
face. 

These  two 
machines  are 
printshop  ne¬ 
cessities. 
Write  us  for 
full  details. 


Manufactured  Exclusively  by 


The  H.  C.  Hansen  Type  Foundry 

Established  1872 

190-192  Congress  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  535  Pearl  St.,  New  York 


SET  IN  MEMBERS  OF  THE  CRAFTSMAN  FAMiLV 


6-RT.  BRASS  RULE  NO.  8RS 


T/fe 

/'Cray-Finne  Co., Inc' 

C Printing  I  N  KS  FJogmphic 

-106  East  iqth  Street 

m-.wYork 


MANUFACTURERS 
OF  FINE  PRINTING  AND 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


If  in  trouble,  phone,  call 
or  we  will  call  upon  you 

CRAY-FINNE  CO. 

Incorporated 

Telephone,  Gramercy  6548 
206  East  19th  Street 
New  York 


12",  18"  and  24"  Wide 

Save  Labor  Do  Neat  Work 

Vellum,  buckram,  cotton  duck,  keratol,  fabrikoid,  cor¬ 
duroy  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  are  glued  for  short  runs. 

IDEAL  for  JOB  BLANK  BOOK  COVER  WORK 

Adjustment  unnecessary  for  different  materials  or 
size  sheets.  One  machine  supplies  five  workers  with 
glued  sheets  for  a  variety  of  jobs. 

Send  for  circular,  prices  and  names  of  users 

POTDEVIN  MACHINE  CO. 

1233  38th  STREET  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

PHONE,  5907  BERKSHIRE 


Glue  your  book  covers 


POTDEVIN  Gluing  Machines 


Photo-  Chromotype? 

ENGRAVING  Co. 

920  Race  St.  Philadelphia 

w  iviaKors  or  ^ 

Printing  Plates  for  many  of  the  largest  , 
Advertisers,  Publishers  and  Manufacturers 
in  the  United  States. 

COLOR  PROCESS ;  BEN  DAY 
HALFTONE  &  LINE  PLATES 

L.  _ J 

Write  Us  AboutYour  Proposition^ 

Eagle  Composing  Stick 


Send  for  circular  describing  the  New  Eagle  Composing 
Stick,  the  Page  Caliper  and  other  Time-Saving  Appliances 

High  Grade  Line  Gauges  in  Four  Styles 
Try  our  T  Square  for  Squaring  Forms 

The  Eagle  Engineering  Company 

Springfield,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 

A  Semi-Monthly  Service 


Advertisements  for  insertions  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  charged,  for  at  the  rate  of  4 
cents  a  word  for  help-wanted  and  situa¬ 
tion-wanted  advertisements ;  minimum 
charge  50  cents  an  insertion;  other  kinds 
will  be  charged  for  at  the  rate  of  5  cents 
a  word;  minimum  charge  $1.00  an  inser¬ 
tion.  No  display.  Cash  must  accompany 
copy.  Packages  of  specimens  of  printing 
and.  other  bulky  matter  will  not  be  for¬ 
warded  or  returned  unless  the  required 
amount  of  extra  postage  is  prepaid. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A 
POSITION? 

Read  the  ads,  that  follow _ 

TYPOGRAPHIC  LAY-OUT  MAN, 
non-union,  in  plant  doing  high-grade 
catalog  and  advertising  printing.  Only  a 
practical  man  who  can  set  good  display 
work  will  be  considered.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  one  who  understands  all 
the  detail  necessary  to  produce  well  bal¬ 
anced  display  composition.  Good  plant 
(open  shop)  located  in  the  Middle  West. 
Give  particulars  and  experience  in  first 
letter.  Address  F-50,  care  of  Tiie  Amer¬ 
ican  Printer. _ 

WANTED:  Foreman  for  composing 

room.  A  practical  man  familiar  with 
and  able  to  produce  good  booklet  and 
advertising  composition  in  non-union,  up- 
to-date  plant  located  in  Middle  West, 
operating  both  linotype  and  monotype 
machines.  Executive  ability  essential.  A 
good  position  offering  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  the  right  man.  Give 
references  and  write  fully.  Address  F-60, 
care  of  The  American  Printer. _ 

PROOFREADER  AND  COMPOS- 
ITOR :  Thoroughly  competent  proof¬ 
reader  who  is  willing  to  spend  part  of 
his  time  on  the  case.  Position  in  up-to- 
date  shop,  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada, 
specializing  in  the  highest  class  of  job 
printing.  Give  full  details  as  to  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.,  in  first  letter.  The  Ronalds 
Press  &  Advertising  Agency,  Limited, 

Montreal,  Canada. _ 

PRINTING  SALESMAN  WANTED: 
Printing  firm,  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  progressive  in  western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Monotype  and  linotype  equipped. 
Ruling  and  Book  Binding  Departments 
wants  an  outside  man.  Must  be  a  real 
salesman  with  a  record  of  performance 
in  the  printing  business.  Exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  right  man.  Address  the 
Derrick  Publishing  Company,  Oil  City, 
Pa. 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— For 
medium  sized  plant  doing  all  kinds  of 
book  and  job  printing.  State  experience 
and  reference.  Print  Trades  Association 
of  Cincinnati,  306  Odd  Fellows  Temple, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

PROOFREADER,  practical,  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  ability  is  wanted  by  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia.  Ap¬ 
ply  by  letter  only,  addressed  to  the  Em¬ 
ployment  Department,  giving  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  information  as  to  qualifications 
and  proofreading  experience. 

JOB  PRESS  foreman  wanted  for  six 
presses.  High-class  work.  Hobson  Print¬ 
ing  Company,  Easton,  Pa. 


PRINTING  SALESMAN,  for  one  who 
has  been  in  the  game  long  enough  to 
show  a  successful  record,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  join  a  house  of  reputa¬ 
tion  in  Cleveland.  As  a  special  repre¬ 
sentative  you  will  have  to  handle  big 
jobs,  both  locally  and  out  of  town.  Un¬ 
less  you  are  a  practical,  seasoned  seller 
of  high  grade  printing  and  have  proven 
it,  it  will  not  be  worth  applying;  if  you 
are,  a  real  opportunity  awaits  you.  Cor¬ 
respondence  confidential.  Address,  F-95, 
care  of  The  American  Printer. 

COMPOSITOR  who  can  set  up  good  dis¬ 
play  work  and  is  accustomed  to  handle 
good  booklet,  catalog,  and  advertising 
printing.  Good  plant  with  an  abundance 
of  material.  l  ocated  in  Central  West. 
Non-union.  A  good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  to  the  right  man.  Give  full 
information.  Address  F-40,  care  of  The 
American  Printer. 

WANTED:  MANAGER  PRINTING 
DEPARTMENT.  Must  be  accurate  esti¬ 
mator  and  salesman — know  papers  and 
competent  on  high-class  work.  Commer¬ 
cial,  blank  hooks,  catalogs.  Young  man 
desiring  to  live  South  preferred.  Give 
full  details  with  references  and  photo¬ 
graph.  Queen  City  Printing  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WANTED:  ESTIMATOR,  competent 
man  to  work  in  Estimating  Department 
of  large  printing  plant  in  western  New 
York.  Must  be  capable  handling  esti¬ 
mates  on  large  edition,  catalog  and  gen¬ 
eral  job  work.  Give  full  details  as  to  ex¬ 
perience,  references  and  salary  expected 
in  first  letter.  Address  F-20,  care  of  The 
American  Printer. 

WANTED:  FIRST-CLASS  PHOTO- 
ENGR AVERS  and  electrotypers,  steady 
work,  splendid  working  conditions  and 
good  wages.  Factory  located  in  best  city 
of  150,000  population  in  Middle  West, 
where  living  conditions  are  very  desir¬ 
able.  Give  all  details  of  complete  ex¬ 
perience  in  reply.  Address  F-25,  care  of 
The  American  Printer 

FOREMAN :  We  want  a  man  who  is  a 
practical  printer  to  take  charge  of  the 
manufacturing  of  pin  tickets  and  tags. 
We  also  operate  Colts  Armory  presses  on 
high-class  four-color  work.  A  first-class 
opening  for  a  first-class  man.  Plant  lo¬ 
cated  in  Waterbury,  Conn.  Address  F-30, 
care  of  The  American^  Printer. 


DO  YOU  WANT  AN 
EMPLOYEE? 

Read  the  ads.  that  follow 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  SHIP 
desired  by  a  high-grade  practical  printer. 
A  craftsman  of  exceptional  ability  in  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  most  up-to-date  typography. 
A  trained  executive  with  “spunk”  and 
initiative,  tactful  in  directing  men, 
methodical  and  economical  in  producing 
fine  printing.  Excellent  references.  Age 
37.  Union.  Address  F-35,  care  of  Tiie 
American  Printer. 

AM  SEEKING  POSITION  as  superin- 
tendent  or  foreman  of  job  printing  plant. 
Thirty  years’  experience,  twenty-two  as 
executive.  Am  forty-eight  years  of  age 
and  thoroughly  sober  and  reliable.  Lo¬ 
cation  immaterial.  R.  E.  Hammond,  R. 
F.  D.,  No.  1,  Willimant.ic,  Conn. 

:-<120)ge- 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  BUY 
OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT? 

Read  the  ads.  that  follow 


FOR  SALE:  Two  Standard  Automatics 
in  first-class  condition,  12x18  Miller,  two 
10x15  Miller  Units,  10x15  C&P  press  re¬ 
built,  26x34  Babcock  four  roller  cylinder, 
14x22  Universal  press,  two  typecasters. 
Frank  Nossel,  38  Park  Row,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE:  One  or  two  Hoe  Maga¬ 
zine  rotary  presses,  with  extra  color  on 
one  side  of  the  web,  running  speed  7500 
sheets  per  hour,  both  sides,  33x46  in. ; 
plate  cylinders  spirally  grooved,  so  that 
any  size  or  shape  of  plate  can  be  placed 
anywhere  on  the  sheet;  traveling  tympan 
to  take  care  of  the  offset;  sheets  fold  up 
(not  on  press)  into  popular  814x11% 
size,  trimming  to  8x11  in.,  fine  machines, 
at  less  than  half  their  value  even  as  used 
machines.  Refer  to  our  No.  196.  Baker 
Sales  Company,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City.  (We  have  many  other  money¬ 
making  machines  “used  hut  good.”  Let 
us  know  your  needs. 

IF  YOU  CAN  USE  a  first-class  country 
Babcock  that  will  take  4  pages,  6  col. 
and  in  perfect  condition,  write  or  wire 
me  at  once,  for  someone  will  get  a  bar¬ 
gain  in  a  dandy  good  press  and  other 
equipment.  M.  S.  Cox,  owner,  Hamden, 
Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Harris  two-color  Rotary 
Press,  bed  29x42,  sheet  28x40;  has  220 
volt  D.  C.  motor,  automatic  feeder  and 
art  sheet  delivery.  Two  50-inch  Seybold 
Automatic  Power  Paper  Cutters;  one  a 
Dayton,  the  other  a  20th  Century. 
Three  Sheridan  auto  power  paper  cut¬ 
ters,  50-inch  New  Model,  64-inch  New 
Model  and  70-inch  New  Idea.  Conner, 
Fendler  &  Company,  96  Beekman  Street, 
New  York  City. 

FOR  SALE:  Printing  plant;  one  of  the 
finest  up-to-date  medium-size  printing 
plants  in  the  city  is  offered  for  sale. 
Cylinders,  Kellys,  jobbers,  folding  ma¬ 
chine,  stitchers,  cutter  and  all  steel  cut 
cost  composing  room.  A  splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  one  or  two  men  to  secure  a 
money-making  printing  plant.  Will  be 
sold  upon  reasonable  terms  to  reliable 
parties.  Address  F-10,  care  of  The 
American  Printer. 


FOR  SALE — Printing  machinery,  two 
revolution,  and  drum  cylinder  presses, 
paper  cutters,  Gordons,  stitchers,  punch¬ 
ers,  folders,  proof  presses,  etc.,  new  and 
overhauled.  Quick  delivery.  We  buy 
and  sell  printing  outfits,  machinery, 
composing  room  equipment.  Wanner 
Machinery  Company,  716  South  Dear¬ 
born  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PREMIER  REGISTER  AND  LINE- 
UP  TABLE,  almost  new,  will  sell  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Gibbs  Press,  Inc.,  241 
West  Thirty-seventh  Street,  New  York 
City.  Fitzroy  1346. 

FOR  SALE:  No.  1  Miehle  press  with 
electrical  equipment  in  fine  condition, 
practically  as  good  as  new.  Price  reason¬ 
able.  Address  F-5,  care  of  The  Amer¬ 
icas  Printer. 
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FOR  SALE:  Huber  Two-Color  Printing 
Press;  type  size  40*4x66  in.  Has  botli 
printed  side-up  and  printed-side-down 
deliveries.  This  press  has  been  in  use 
in  one  of  the  highest  grade  plants  in  the 
East,  and  is  being  replaced  with  a  larger 
machine.  Address  F-100,  care  of  The 


American  Printer. 

FOR  SALE — 14x22  Laureatte  and  Colt's 
Style  5,  13x19  and  14x22  galley  presses. 
Wanner  Machinery  Company,  716  South 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PAPER  CUTTER— 25  or  30  in. 
condition.  Reasonable.  Horace  T. 
ols,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

Good 

Nich- 

OTHER  OFFERS 

OF  INTEREST 

Read  the  ads.  that  follow 

LINE-UP  REGISTER  GAGE:  Reg¬ 
isters  both  black  and  color  forms,  ac¬ 
curately,  quickly,  operating  on  the  point 
system.  Strong,  light  and  very  easy  to 
handle.  Inventor  desires  individual,  or 
firm  to  take  hold  of  this  great  labor- 
saver.  Simplifies  form  makeup.  Device  is 
a  taker  for  printers.  Anyone,  or  member 
of  a  firm  who  reads  this  ad  can  judge, 
if  he  is  progressive,  that  eventually 
all  printing  firms  will  adopt  this  modern 
method  of  lining  up  all  forms.  Have 
model,  patterns,  etc.  ready  to  manufac¬ 
ture.  It’s  up  to  the  one  who  has  fore¬ 
sight  to  see  the  possibilities  of  this  great 
labor  saver.  Joseph  C.  Dittrich,  356 
Weirfield  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ACME  DRY  PROCESS  STEREOTYP¬ 
ING — This  is  a  new  process  for  fine  job 
and  book  work;  matrices  molded  in  a 
job  press  on  special  matrix  boards; 
plates  sharp  as  electros.  COLD  SIM¬ 
PLEX  STEREOTYPING— A  brush¬ 
molding  process;  quick  and  inexpensive. 
Note  this:  Matrices  made  by  either  pro¬ 
cess  are  deep  enough  for  rubber  stamp 
work.  LINE  CUTS  cast  from  drawings 
on  Kalk  Type  Board.  Send  stamps  for 
literature.  Henry  Kahrs,  240  East  33rd 
Street,  New  York. 

INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE  instruction. 
Learn  to  operate  Milo  Bennett's  way. 
Keyboard  and  lessons  for  home  study  or 
six  weeks  at  practical  school  at  Toledo  at 
trifling  cost.  We  sell  Sinclair’s  Book  on 
mechanism  of  intertypes  and  linotypes. 
Wherever  machines  are  in  use,  Bennett's 
system,  in  conjunction  with  Sinclair’s 
book,  saves  hundreds  of  dollars.  Every 
man  connected  with  Bennett’s  School  is 
a  world-beater.  Write  for  literature  of 
almost  unbelievable  results  obtained 
through  study  of  Bennett’s  system.  Ad¬ 
dress  Milo  Bennett’s  Intertype  School, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 

PRINTING  BUYERS:  Brokers,  sales¬ 
men,  advertising  concerns  who  desire  ar¬ 
tistic  typography  and  superior  press- 
work  at  low  cost  with  quick  delivery, 
cylinders,  jobbers,  automatics.  Address 
300  West  126th  Street,  Telephone  8827 
Morningside. 

LINOTYPE  INSTRUCTION— 21  Mer- 
genthalers.  Day,  evening  courses.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  lifetime.  Every  advantage. 
Call  or  write.  Empire  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  School,  133  East  16th  Street, 
New  York. 


THE  PRINTER’S  PAPER  COST 
FINDER,  just  published,  gives  cost  of 
practically  any  number  of  sheets  of 
paper,  any  weight  per  ream,  any  price 
per  pound,  almost  instantly.  No  multiply¬ 
ing.  Highly  commended  by  purchasers. 
Postpaid,  $10.  $15  after  February  1.  Cir¬ 
cular  and  sample  sheets  on  request.  Fitch 
Bros.,  Central  City,  Neb. 

OLD  TYPE  WANTED 
Empire  Type  Foundry,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 
Manufacturers  of  Wood  Type,  Metal 
Type  and  Brass  Rule. 

MR.  PRINTER — Send  TAG  inquiries 
and  orders  to  the  Denney  Tag  Company, 
Inc.,  West  Chester,  Pa.,  for  quick  serv¬ 
ice.  Anything  in  blank  or  printed  regu¬ 
lar  or  special  tags  at  lowest  trade  prices. 

EXPERIENCED  RULER,  forwarder, 
finisher  and  loose-leaf  work  open  for  po¬ 
sition.  Working  foreman,  10  years.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  preferred.  Address  F-15,  care 
of  The  American  Printer, 

FOR  SALE 

Cottrell  Rotary  Magazine 
Press 

Printing  both  sides  of  sheet  from  web,  3600  to 
4000  per  hour,  delivering  unfolded  sheets  37 
x  49%  in.,  which  will  fold  to  32  pp.  9  x  12, 
or  64  pp.  6  x  9  in.  A  fine  machine,  capable 
of  turning  out  the  highest  grade  of  rotary 
magazine  work.  Complete  with  motors  and 
full  equipment  at  less  than  one-third  its  price 
new.  Full  details  and  photo  on  request.  Men¬ 
tion  our  No.  344. 

BAKER  SALES  COMPANY 

200  Fifth  Ave.  New  York  City 

IF e  have  many  other  fine  machines  for 
sale,  “Used  but  Good.”  Send  for  our 
List  No.  26. 


Some  of  Our  Practical  Books 


The  Arc  and  Practice  of  Typography 

$10.00,  plus  45  cents  when  mailed 

The  American  Manual  of  Presswork 

$5.00,  plus  35  cents  when  mailed 

Modern  Book  Composition 

$2.50,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 

Making  Ready  on  Platen  Presses 

$1.00,  plus  10  cents  when  mailed 

Plain  Printing  Types 

$2.50,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 

Rotary  Web  Presswork 

$1.00,  plus  10  cents  when  mailed 

The  American  Handbook  of  Printing 

$2  50,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 

Pocket  Guide  to  Printing 

75  cents 

Practical  Printing 

$2.00,  plus  15  cents  when  mailed 

Tabular  Composition 

50  cents 

Title  Pages 

$2.50,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 

The  Offset  Process 

50  cents 

Correct  Composition 

$2.50,  plus  20  cents  when  mailed 

Embossing 

50  cents 

Send  for  our  catalog.  There 

are  other  good  boo\s  in  it. 

Oswald  Publishing  Company,  239  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
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FARI NGLER  COMPANY 

ELECTROTYPERS  AND  PHOTOENG  RAVERS 


LINE,  HALF  TONE  AND  WAX  ENGRAVING 


MAIN  PLANT  UPTOWN  PLANT  LONG  ISLAND  PLANT 

40-42  PARK  P LACE  207-2 1 7  W.  25™ST.  32  THOM PSON  AVE. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  NEW  YORK  CITY  LONG  ISLAND  CITY 

TEL'BARCLAY  7l4l  TEL-CH  ELS  EA  I  I  86  TEL’ HUNTERS  PT.  5 950 


New  Era 

Multi- Process  Press 

FOR 

Tags, Tickets,  Labels, 
Cartons,  etc. 

NEW  ERA  MFG.  COMPANY,  Inc. 
398  Straight  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 


^Standard 


\pv  vim. HUFFMAN.  Trias 

\  PHOTO  ENGRAVERS  ' 
ELECTROTYPERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
,  RETOUCHERS  /  J 


225  WEST  39TJ  STREET.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Everything  for  the  Engraver 


Factories 

Chicago  and  Brooklyn 


Polished  Copper 
and  Zinc 
Chemicals 
Sundries 
Equipment 
Etc.,  Etc. 

■>42  S.  Dearborn  St. 
Chicago 

214  Taaffe  Place 
Brooklyn 

212  E.  Second  St. 
Cincinnati 

1 10 1  Locust  Street 
St.  Louis 

526  New  Call  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


Hickok 


AUTOMATIC  PAPER 
FEEDERS 

RULING  MACHINES 
AND  PENS 


4 


The  W.  O.  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 


•  KNICKERBOCKER  ELECTROTYPE  CO. 

Specialists  in  Lead  Mould  Plates,  flat  or  curved 
steel  eiedrotvpes  of  every  description 

Write  m  for  particulars  ana  pnees 

•  424  43$  West  Thirty-third  Street  New  York  City 


Ye  Sign  of  Quality 
INKS 

EAGLE  PRINTING  INK  CO. 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 


IDEAL  GUARANTEED 

FLATV'^ ^FLAT 

GUMMED  PAPER 


FOR  GUMMED-PAPER 
SATISFACTION 

See  that  either  of  these  labels 
are  on  every  package  you  buy. 

McLAURIN-JONES  CO.,  Brookfield,  Mass. 

New  York  -  Cincinnati  -  Chicago 


You  Can  Save  50%  by  Using 
MORGAN  EXPANSION  ROLLER  TRUCKS 
On  Your  Job  Presses 

Prices  at  your  dealers: 
8x12  set  of 6  C.  &P.  $  7.70 
10x15  “  “  6  <•  7.70 

12x18  “  ••  6  “  8.80 

14$x22“  44  8  “  11.00 

10x15  44  44  6  Golding 

No.  7  7.70 
12x18  “  “  6  Golding 

No.  8  7.70 

Ad  old,  shrunken  roller  with'  The  same  roller  lowered  to  exact 1  19x18  4  *  44  8  Goldine 

regular  steel  truck — form  must  type  height  with  Morgan  Trucks  » 

be  undcrl  iyed  and eventhen the  Rollers  with  trucks  of  same  diameter  INo.  lo  o.oO 

rollers  will  drag  on  the  form.  will  not  slur. 

They  Expand — They  Contract  and  Are  Noiseless 
The  only  practical  device  on  the  market  for  the  equalization  of  roller  diameters 

MORGAN  EXPANSION  ROLLER  TRUCK  CO. 


Thomas  W.  Hall  Company 

INCORPORATED 

^0  Printing  and  Lithographing 

Machinery 

409  NINTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


‘Just  Press  a  Button 

Controller  for  Eledtric  Driv 

everse,  accelerate,  decelerate,  start 

The  MonitorSystem 


Original 

Controller  for  Eledtric  Drives 

Reverse,  accelerate,  decelerate,  start,  stop 

Monitor  Con¬ 
troller  Co. 
Baltimore 


EMBOSS  BY  ELECTRICITY 

Make  your  presses  up  to  date.  Save  money.  We  are  changing 
whole  plants  from  steam  and  gas  to  electricity.  Any  press  can 
be  changed. 

DALTON-MARSH  COMPANY,  DANVERS,  MASS. 

Write  jor  Detailed  Information 

THE  LINOGRAPH  COMPANY 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Really  Simple 

LINE  «•  CASTING  MACHINE 

READ  THE  BUYER  S’  GUIDE,  PAGES  124-125-126 

-«12S 
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A  little  guest  at  our  house  eagerly  seized  a  toy  which  was 
given  him.  His  mother:  “What  do  you  say,  dear?”  “I — want 
— it!”  quickly  and  firmly  said  the  little  fellow. 

LIKEWISE:  the  progressive  printer, 
when  he  understands  the  merits  of  our 
Few-piece  Form-Locking  System,  not 
only  says,  “I  want  it,”  but  after  using 
it,  Writes  us  a  letter  of  appreciation. 

This  system  com¬ 
prises 

Job  Locks  and 
Lock  -  furniture — 
here  shown  —  and 
our  regular  and  en¬ 
larged  iron  furni¬ 
ture. 

Send  for  our  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  our 


“ Letter  to  Stone 
Hands.” 

MORGANS & 
WILCOX 
MFG.  CO. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 
N.  Y.  OFFICE: 

55  Ann  Street 

Tel.  Heekman  4373 


SERVICE 

I  “I  had  six  honest,  serving  men; 

( They  taught  me  all  I  knew)  : 

Their  names  are  WHAT  and  WHY  and  WHEN, 
and  HOW  and  WHERE  and  WHO.”  ( Kipling ) 

WHAT  was  the  Declaration  of  London? 

WHY  do  es  the  date  for  Easter  vary? 

W'HEN  was  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops  built? 

HOW  can  you  distinguish  a  malarial  mosquito? 

1  WHERE  is  Canberra?  Zeebrugge? 

WHO  was  the  Millboy  of  the  Slashes? 

Are  these  “six  men”  serving  you  too?  Give  them  an 
i  opportunity  by  placing 

WEBSTER'S 

NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 

in  your  home,  office, 
school,  club,  shop, 
library.  This  “Su¬ 
preme  Authority”  in 
all  knowledge  offers 
service,  immediate,  con¬ 
stant,  lasting,  trust 
worthy.  Answers  all 
kinds  of  questions.  A  cen¬ 
tury  of  developing,  enlarging,  and  perfecting  under  exacting  care  and 
highest  scholarship  insures  accuracy,  completeness,  compactness,  authority. 
The  name  Merriam  on  Webster's  Dictionaries  has  a  like  significance 
I  to  that  of  the  government's  mark  on  a  coin.  The  New  Interna- 
)  tional  is  the  final  authority  for  the  Supreme  Courts  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office  at  Washington. 

Write  for  a  sample  page  of  the  New  Words,  specimen  of  Regular 
and  India  Papers,  also  booklet  "You  are  the  Jury,”  prices,  etc.  To 
those  naming  American  Printer  we  will  send  free  a  set  of  Pocket 
Maps. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  COMPANY 
Springfield,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A.  Established  1831 

Name _ ; _ 

Address _ AM  P. 


V 

!  FRANKLIN  IMPRINTS  I 

V 
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EVERY  PRINTER  WANTS  TO 
OWN  AT  LEAST  ONE  SPECI¬ 
MEN  FROM  THE  PRESS  OF 
THE  GREATEST  AMERICAN 
OF  ALL  TIME. 

♦X~> 

WE  HAVE  SPECIALIZED  FOR 
MANY  YEARS  IN  BOOKS 
PRINTED  BY  BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN  AND  WE  HAVE  IN 
STOCK  AT  PRESENT  A  NUM¬ 
BER  OF  VERY  DESIRABLE 
ITEMS. 

❖♦X» 

A  COMPLETE  LIST,  WITH 
PRICES,  WILL  BE  SENT  ON 
REQUEST. 


|  WILLIAM  J.  CAMPBELL 

?  223  SOUTH  SYDENHAM  STREET 

V 

£  Established  1850  PHILADELPHIA 


A  GAS  SAVER 


for Type  Casting 
Machines 


Lights  gas  under 
the  metal  pot 
automatically. 

Set  it  for  any  de¬ 
sired  hour. 

It  saves  you  gas. 

It  saves  you 
“ lighting  up ” 
wages. 

It  will  pay  for 
itself  in  8 
months'  time. 

It  saves  you 
hours  of  ivorry- 
ing  about  start¬ 
ing  time. 

Statistics  show  that 
the  average  amount 
of  gas  wasted  in  a 
year  by  each  type 
casting  machine  is 
$78.47. 


TEN  DAYS’ 
FREE  TRIAL 


The  “EVER  READY" 

AUTOMATIC  GAS  LIGHTER 


Saves  this  Money  for  its  Users 

They  have  been  used  successfully  for  past  five  years  and  have 
proved  their  worth 

THE  AUTOMATIC  GAS  LIGHTER  CO. 

LOCK  BOX  15  BERLIN,  WIS. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  with  illustrations 
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A  comprehensive  list  of  dealers  in  machinery  and  materials  for  printers,  publishers,  bookbinders, 
lithographers,  engravers  and  electrotypers.  Two  lines,  one  year,  $14-  Each  additional  line,  $6 


ACCOUNTING  AND  AUDITING 
Kromberg  &  Lustgarten,  Certified  Public  Account¬ 
ants,  1819  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

9  Grand  Street,  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Specializing  in  accounting  for  the  printing  and 
allied  trades.  We  have  a  competent  staff  for  the 
handling  of  Cost  System  installations  and  Income 
Tax  Matters. 

ADVERTISING  STICKERS 
St.  Louis  Sticker  Co.,  1627  Washington  Ave..  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Send  for  catalog  and  trade  discount. 

ARTISTS 

O.  W.  Jaquish,  Jr.,  29  W.  47thlSt.,  N.  Y.  Designer 
of  fine  books,  catalogs,  etc. 

ASSEMBLING  MACHINES 
American  Assembling  Machine  Co.,  World  Bldg., 
New  York. 

BALING  PRESSES 

American  Type  Founders  Co., — See  "Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

BIRD’S-EYE  VIEWS 

From  sketches,  plans  or  photos.  Go  anywhere. 
James  Francis  Tobin,  5033  Cedar  Avenue,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

BLANKS  FOR  BONDS  AND  STOCK 
CERTIFICATES 

Kihn  Bros.,  205-209  W.  19th  St.,  New  York. 

A.  B.  King  Co.,  45  Warren  St.,  New  York. 

BLOTTERS,  LITHO  HEADS,  LANDSCAPES 
The  Heany-Bryson  Co.,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 
Sample  set  125  stock  subjects,  $1.00  postpaid  ■ 

BLOTTING  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
Standard  Paper  Mfg.  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

BONDS 

Byron-Weston  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass. — Defiance 
Bond.” 

BOND  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
Hammermill  Paper  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Hampshire  Paper  Co.,  South  Handley  Falls,  Mass. 
Howard  Paper  Company,  Urbana,  Ohio. 

B.  D.  Rising  Paper  Co.,  Housatonic,  Mass. 

BOOKBINDING 

Baylis  Bindery,  Eugene  C.  Lewis  Company,  Print¬ 
ing-Crafts  Building,  Eighth  Ave.,  33d  to  34th 
Sts.,  N.  Y.  Efficient  Service  in  the  production  of 
Fine  Binding  and  Job  Work.  Complete  handling 
of  Edition  Binding  in  Leather  and  Cloth.  Extra 
Binding.  Catalog  and  Pamphlet  Work. 

Harmon  &  Irwin,  Inc.,  395  Lafayette  St.  and  21  & 
23  E.  4th  St.,  N.  Y.  Edition  Binders,  Leather 
and  Cloth.  High-grade  catalogs  and  pamphlets. 
Murphy-Parker  Co.,  701-709  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Edition  book-binders,  cloth,  leather,  catalogs. 
Efficient  service.  Estimates  cheerfully  furnished. 
Union  Bindery  (S.  W.  McDonnal.)  Phone  Greeley 
1972.  Pamphlet  binding.  448  W.  37th  St., 
N.  Y. 

BOOKBINDERS’  MACHINERY 
Hoffmann  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  East  13th  St.,N.  Y. 
Large  stock. 

BOOKBINDERS’  STAMPING  AND  CASE 
MAKING 

Walcutt  Brothers  Company,  141  East  25th  St., 
N.  Y.  Cloth  and  leather  cases  by  Machine 
Stamping  and  Inking. 

BRASS  TYPE  FOUNDERS 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

Hoffmann  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  East  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Large  stock. 

Missouri  Brass  Type  Foundry  Co.,  22nd  &  Howard 
Sts.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BUILDINGS  FOR  PRINTERS 
Austin  o.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

BUNDLING  PRESSES 
Dexter  Folder  Co.,  28  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

BURNERS 

K.  £.  Garling,  New  York. 

CABINETS.  STEEL  UTILITY 
David  Lupton’s  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


CALENDARS  AND  CALENDAR  PADS 
Vlebush  Calendar  Importing  Co.,  354  Broadway, 
N.  Y. 

CALENDAR  PADS 

The  Sullivan  Printing  Works  Company,  1064  Gil¬ 
bert  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O.  Calendar  Pads  for 
1923.  Now  ready  for  shipment.  The  best  and 
cheapest  on  the  market.  Write  for  sample  books 
and  prices. 

Superior  Calendar  Pad  Co.,  518-520  Brush  St., 
Detroit,  Mich.  Pads  superior  in  every  detail. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

CARBON  PAPERS 

Mittag  &  Volger,  Inc.,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

CHALK  ENGRAVING  PLATES 
Hoke  Engraving  Plate  Co.,  516  Walnut  Street, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

CHASE  MANUFACTURERS 

American  Adjustable  Chase  Co.,  New  York 
American  Steel  Chase  Co.,  122  Center  St.,  N.  Y. 

Chases,  Galleys,  General  Printers’  Supplies. 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  Electric-Welded  Silver- 
Gloss  Steel  Chases — guaranteed  forever.  See 
“Type  Founders.” 

COLOR  PLATES 

Galvanotype  Eng.  Co.,  424  W.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 
Most  difficult  subjects  successfully  treated.  Trade 
work  especially  solicited. 

COMPOSING  STICKS 
Eagle  Engineering  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

COUNTING  MACHINES 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

COVER  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
Carew  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CYLINDER  PRESSES 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  "Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

Babcock  Ptg.  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y.  and  New 
London.  Conn. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. — See  “Type  Founders.” 
The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Haven, 
Mich. 

The  Miehle  Printing  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago, 
Premier  &  Potter  Ptg.  Press  Co.,  Inc.,  Aeolian 
Hall.  N.  Y. 

CYLINDER  PRESSES  (REBUILT) 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  "Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

DESKS,  STEEL  FACTORY 
David  Lupton’s  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DICTIONARY 

C.  &  G.  Merriam  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.  Pub. 
"Webster’s  International  Dictionary.” 

DIES  AND  DIE  CUTTING 
Freedman  Cut-Outs,  Inc.,  489-93  Broome  St.,  New 
York. 

ELECTROTYPERS 

W.  T.  Barnum  &  Co.,  118  Ulive  Street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Lead  molded,  steel-faced,  book  and  ad¬ 
vertising  plates: 

Craske-Felt  Co.,  80  Lafayette  St.,  New  York. 
Eclipse  Electrotype  and  Engraving  Co.,  2041  East 
Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
win  Flower,  Nos. 216-218  William  Street,  New 
York. 

Globe  Electrotype  Co.,  New  York. 

Knickerbocker  Electrotype  Co.,  424  W.  33rd  St., 
New  York. 

Lead  Mould  Electrotype  Foundry,  Inc.,  New  York. 
Raisbeck  Electrotype  Co.,  409  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
F.  A.  Ringler  Co.,  40-45  Park  PL,  39-41  Barclay  St.; 
uptown  branch,  207-217  W.  25th  St.,  New  York. 
Perfect  electros  by  our  Lead-Moulding  Process. 
Royal  Electrotype  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ELECTRIC  MOTORS 

Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co.,  Fisher  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Kimble  Electric  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

-^ISO¬ 


ELECTRIC  NEUTRALIZERS 
United  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

EMBOSSING  DIES 

Hoffman  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  East  13th  St ,  N.  Y. 
Large  stock. 

C.  Struppmann  &  Co.,  260  Hudson  Ave.,  West 
Hoboken,  N.  J. 

EMBOSSING  DIES  AND  STAMPS 
Charles  Wagenfohr  Co.,  140  W.  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

EMBOSSING  PLATES  (ELECTRIC) 

Dalton  Marsh  Co.,  Danvers,  Mass.  Electrically 
heated  printers’  and  bookbinders’  devices. 

EMBOSSING  PRESS  WIPING  PAPER 
Geo.  W.  Millar  &  Co.,  284  Lafayette  St.,  New  York. 

EMBOSSING  SPECIALTIES 
Walcutt  Brothers  Company,  141  East  25th  St., 
N.  Y.  Embossing  and  Steel  Rule  Cutting,  Labe! 
and  Fine  Cover  Printing. 

ENGRAVERS’  METAL  AND  SUPPLIES 
National  Steel  and  Copper  Plate  Co.,  542  So.  Dear¬ 
born  St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  214  Taaffe  PL,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 

ENGRAVERS— COPPER  AND  STEEL  PLATE 
American  Embossing  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Bates-Jackson  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Engraving 
Plate  Printing  and  Embossing  to  the  trade. 

FEEDING  MACHINES 
Dexter  Folder  Co.,  28  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 
McCain  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  29  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill. 

FOLDING  MACHINES 
Brown  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Phila. 
Cleveland  Folding  Machine  Co.,  Cleveland.  O. 
Dexter  Folder  Co.,  28  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York. 

FOUNTAIN  DIVIDERS 

Robert  R.  Page,  225  E.  24th  St.,  N.  Y.  For  all 
cylinder  presses. 

GATHERING  MACHINES 
Christensen  Machine  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin. 

GUMMING  MACHINES 
Potdevin  Machine  Co.,  1233  38th  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  Solid  and  strip  gumming. 

GUMMED  PAPERS 

McLaurin-Jones  Co.,  Brookfield,  Mass.  The 
only  gummed  paper  with  an  “absolutely  flat" 
guarantee. 

IMPORTED  PAPERS 
Japan  Paper  Co.,  109  E.  31st  St.,  New  York. 

INK  FOUNTAINS 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  "Type  Found- 
INK  PUMP 

Henry  Lencke  Estate,  815  Franklin  St.,  Reading, Pa. 

JOB  PRINTING  PRESSES 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found- 

Chandler  &  Price  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Golding  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

National  Machine  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

KNIFE  GRINDING  MACHINES 
The  Blackhall  Mfg.  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Built  in 
four  styles  and  seventeen  sizes. 

KNIVES-PAPER  TRIMMING 
Simonds  Mfg.  Co.  Makers  of  Highest  Grade  Edge- 
Holding  Knives,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

LABEL  AND  COLOR  PRINTERS 
Gilbert  L.  Johnstone  Corp.,  34-44  Hubert  St.,  N.  Y 

LABEL,  VELLUMS,  FABRICS  AND  LINAURA 
CLOTH 

Williams,  Brown  &  Earle,  Inc.,  Dept.  5,  918  Chest- 
nut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Cloth  for  Maps,  Labels, 
Signs  and  Novelties. 
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LINOTYPE  MACHINES  AND  PARTS 
Peckham  Machinery  Co.,  1328  B’way,  New  York 
City.  Molds,  half  price;  spacebands,  $1.00. 

LINEUP  DEVICES 

Standard  Linaform  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LITHOGRAPHERS 

Lutz  &  Sheinkman,  2  Duane  St.,  New  York.  Lithog¬ 
raphers  to  the  trade. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  ROLLERS 
William  Gay  Dept.  Bingham  Brothers  Co.,  404 
Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

LOOPING  MACHINES 

Ward  &  McLean,  Lockport,  N.  Y.  Looping  Ma¬ 
chines  (Twine)  for  books,  tags  and  Christmas 
Bells. 

MANIFOLD  BOOKS— LOOSE  LEAF  FORMS 
The  Arco  Manifolding  Co.,  17-23  Rose  St.,  N.  Y. 
Manifold  Books,  Modern  systems.  Bills  of  lading. 

METAL  &  METAL  FURNACES 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler — See  “Type  Founders.” 

MONOTYPE  COMPOSITION 
New  York  Monotype  Composition  Co.,  33d  St.  and 
8th  Ave.,  New  York.  Linotype  and  Monotype 
Composition  and  Make-up. 

Triangle  Monotype  Composition  Co.,  Inc.,  137-139 
East  25th  St.  Composition  and  Make-up. 

MONOTYPE  KEYBOARD  PAPER 
Colonial  Co.,  Mechanic  Falls,  Me.  Sample  roll 
free  on  request. 

MOTOR  CONTROLLERS 
Monitor  Controller  Co.,  Lombard  and  Frederick 
Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MOTORS  AND  CONTROLLERS 
Sprague  Electric  Works,  527  W.  34th  Street,  New 
York.  Electric  Equipment  for  Printing  Presses 
md  Allied  Machines  a  Specialty. 

MOTOR  DRIVES 

Sprague  Electric  Works,  527-31  West  34th  St., 
N.  Y. 

MULTI-COLOR  &  MULTI-COLOR  OPERATION 
New  Era  Mfg.  Co.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

NUMBERING  MACHINES 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

Roberts  Numbering  Machine  Co. , Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

OFFSET  MACHINES 
Harris  Automatic  Press  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Multiple  Offset  Machine  Co  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 

OVERLAYS 

Mechanical  Chalk  Relief  Overlay  Process,  61  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

PACKAGE  TYING  MACHINE 
B.  H.  Bunn  Co  7325-31  Vincennes  Ave..  Chicago, 
Ill. 

PADDING  GLUE 

Robt.  R.  Burrage,  13  Vandewater  St.,  New  York. 

PAPER  BOX  MACHINERY 
Hobbs  Mfg.  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.  Branches, 
New  York,  Chicago,  London. 

Hoffman  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  East  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Large  stock. 

PAPER  CUTTERS 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Chandler  &  Price  Co.,  Carnegie  Ave.,  Cleveland,  O. 
Golding  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Hoffman  Type  &  Eng.  Co.,  114  East  13th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Large  stock. 

Seybold  Machine  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

PAPER  DEALERS 

Holyoke  Card  &  Paper  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Milton  Paper  Co.,  110-112  Greene  St.,  New  York. 
Tel.  Spring  8937. 


John  F.  Sarle  Co.,  85-87  John  St.,  New  York 
Papers  of  quality. 

The  Seymour  Co.,  245-251  7th  Ave.,  High  Grade 
Papers. 

Whitaker  Paper  Co.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 

Allied  Paper  Mills,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

American  Writing  Paper  Co.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Chicago  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

A.  M.  Collins  Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Crane  &  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass. 

Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  501  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Esleeck  Mfg.  Co.,  Turners  Falls,  Mass.  High- 
grade  Manifolds  and  Onion-skins. 

National  Announcement  Association,  Springfield, 
Mass. 

West  Va.  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PAPER  MANUFACTURERS— LEDGER  AND 
PATENT  LOOSE-LEAF  LEDGER  SHEETS 

Byron-Weston  Co.,  Dalton,  Mass. 

PERFORATORS 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers." 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 

Alpha  Photo-Engraving  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.  We 
work  for  the  printing  trade. 

Bucher  Engraving  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

The  Colorplate  Eng.  Co.,  311  West  43rd  St.,  N.  Y. 

Eclipse  Electrotype  &  Engraving  Co.,  2041  East 
Third  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Electro-Light  Engraving  Co.,  409-413  Pearl  St., 
New  York.  Color  Work  a  Specialty. 

Freud-Mugford-Chambers  Co.,  New  York 

Gatchel  &  Manning,  33  S.  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Kitab  Eng.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Manhattan  Photo-Engraving  Co.,  251  William  St., 
New  York.  Quality  service,  right  prices. 

C.  J.  Peters. &  Son  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Electro¬ 
typers,  Engravers,  Emb.  Compound  Calendars. 

Photo  Chromotype  Engraving  Co.,  Race  St.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

F.  A.  Ringler  Co.,  40-42  Park  Place;,  uptown 
branch,  207-217  W.  25th  St.,  New  York  Half¬ 
tone,  Line  and  Wood  Engravings  and  Perfect 
Electros  by  our  Lead  Moulding  Process. 

Standard  Engraving  Co.,  225  West  39th  St.,  N.  Y. 

The  Sterling  Engraving  Co.,  200  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

Universal  Engraving  Co.,  88  Gold  St.,  N.  Y. 

Walker  Engraving  Co.,  New  York. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  MACHINERY 

John  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’  SUPPLIES 

National  Steel  &  Copper  Plate  Co.,  542  S.  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago,  Ill.  214  Taaffe  PI.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 

PLATEN  PRESS  FEEDERS 

Miller  Saw-Trimmer  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

PLATE  PRESS 

Modern  Die  &  Plate  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Belleville,  Ill 

PRESSES 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found- 

Kidder  Press  Co.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Meisel  Press  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

PRICE  LISTS 

Porte  Publishing  Co.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

PRINTERS’  MACHINERY 

E.  C.  Fuller,  28  Reade  St.,  New  York.  Complete 
line  of  binding  machinery. 

Wanner  Machinery  Co.,  716  S.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago.  Rotary.  Two  rev.  and  Drum  Printing 
Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Machinery,  new  and 
rebuilt.  Printing  machinery,  complete  outfits. 

PRINTERS’  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

American  Type  Founders  Co.— See  "Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

C.  F.  Anderson  &  Co.,  710  So.  Clark  St.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  Mfrs.  of  High-speed  Folding  Machines  and 
Bundling  Presses. 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. — See  "Type  Founders.” 

Golding  Mfg.  Co.,  Franklin,  Mass. 

Hacker  Manufacturing  Co.,  312  North  May  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

T.  W.  Hall  Co.,  409  9th  Ave.,  New  York. 

Frank  Nossel,  38  Park  Row,  New  York. 

H.  H.  Strait,  Overland,  Missouri 


PRINTERS’  MACHINERY  (SPECIAL) 
Samuel  Hollingsworth,  Designer  of  Automatic 
Machinery  for  the  Manufacturing  Printer,  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. 

PRINTERS’  MATERIALS 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Main  Office  and  Factory,  Two 
Rivers,  Wis. ;  Eastern  Office  and  Warehouse, 
Rahway,  N.  J.  Printers’  Materials,  Wood  and 
Press  Steel  Construction,  Wood  Type  and  Back¬ 
ing  Woods. 

G.  E.  Reinhardt,  Leipzig,  sole  distributors,  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  and  Engraving  Co.,  116  East  13th  St., 
N.  Y. 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 
Gus  Ramsaier  Co.,  Inc.,  151  West  18th  St.,  New 
York;  Phone  Watkins  8399. 


PRINTERS’  ROLLERS  AND  ROLLER 
COMPOSITION 

Bingha,m  Brothers  Co.,  406  Pearl  St.,  New  York; 
521  Cherry  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  89  Mortimer 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  131  Colvin  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  Allied  Concern;  Bingham  &  Runge,  East 
12th  St.  and  Power  Ave..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
William  C.  Hart  Co.,  Inc.,  137  Greene  St.,  N.  Y. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

O.  J.  Maigne  Co.,  358-360  Pearl  St.,  New  York 
and  202  South  Hutchinson  St.,  Philadelphia. 
National  Roller  Company,  307  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 
J.  H.  Osgood  Co.,  57  Batterymarch  St.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  Incorporated,  5  Purchase  St. 
comer  High,  Boston,  9  Mass. 

PRINTING  INK  MANUFACTURERS 
American  Printing  Ink  Co.,  2314  W.  Kinzie  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Ault  &  Wiborg  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Berger  &  Wirth,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cray-Finne  Co.,  Inc.,  206  E.  19th  St.,  New  York 
Eagle  Printing  Ink  Co.,  83  Grand  St.,  New  York. 
I.  M.  Huber,  New  York  City. 

Jay  Printing  Ink  Co„  263  Water  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.;  Export  Dept.,  115  BroadSt.,  N.Y.;  Chicago 
125  N.  Wells  St. 

Philip  Ruxton,  Inc.,  220  West  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
I.  H.  &  G.  B.  Siebold,  Inc.,  21  W.  Houston  St., 
New  York.  Manufacturers  Safety  Check  Inks, 
Sinclair  &  Valentine  Co.,  605-611  W.  129th  St. 

N.  Y.  Lithographic,  Offset  and  Printing  Inks. 
Sigmund  Ullman  Co.,  New  York  City. 

W.  D.  Wilson  Ptg.  Ink  Co.,  Ltd.,  17  Spruce  St., 
N.  Y.; 

PRINTING  MACHINERY  (REBUILT) 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Rathbun  8c  Bird  Co.,  17-19  Walker  St.,  New  York. 

PRINTING  MACHINERY  (SECOND  HAND) 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  "Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

PRINTING  PRESS  MACHINISTS 
Mason  &  Moore,  Inc.,  28  E.  4th  St.,  N.  Y. 
Rathbun  &  Bird  Co.,  17  Walker  St.,  New  York 

PROGRAMMES— MENUS— GREETING  CARDS 
Butler-Kelley  Co.,  26  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  to 
the  printing  trade  exclusively  in  our  own  local 
territory,  elsewhere  to  jobbers  only.  Send  for 
samples. 

PROOF  PRESSES 

Hacker  Mfg.  Co.,  312  North  May  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
The  Vandercook  Press,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PUBLICATION  PRINTERS 
Eilert  Ptg.  Co.,  318-326  W.  39th  Street.  New  York 
Composition,  Presswork,  Binding  and  Mailing 

PUNCHING  MACHINES 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers." 

Berry  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

REBUILT  AND  SECOND  HAND  MACHINERY 
Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. — See  “Type  Founders," 

REDUCOL  COMPOUND  DRYERS,  ETC. 
Indiana  Chemical  &  Mfg.  Co.,  23  E.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 
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REGISTER  BLOCKS  AND  HOOKS 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

The  Challenge  Machinery  Co.,  Grand  Ha\  en, 
Mich. 

H.  B.  Rouse  fie  Co.,  2214  Ward  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  Wesel  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

REGISTER  GAGES 

E.  L.  Megill,  761-763  Atlantic  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
ROLLER  TRUCKS 

Morgan  Expansion  Roller  Truck  Co.,  Los  Angeles 
Cal. 

ROTARY  PRESSES 
Kidder  Press  Co.,  Dover,  N.  H. 

Meisel  Press  Mfg.  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ROUGHING  MACHINES  (PEBBLING) 
American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

RULING  MACHINES 
W.  O.  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

G. E.  Reinhardt,  Leipzig — Connewitz  137,  Germany; 
late  Forste  &  Tromm,  Leipzig. 

RULING  MACHINE  PENS 
A.  Dredge  Ruling  Pen  Co.  Nothing  but  the  Best 
Produced,  75  Gold  St.,  New  York. 

W.  O.  Hickok  Mfg.  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

SAFETY  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS 
George  La  Monte  &  Son,  61  Broadway,  New  York. 
SASH,  STEEL 

David  Lupton’s  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SAW-TRIMMERS 

Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler. — See  “Type  Founders." 

SHELVING— STEEL 
David  Lupton’s  Sons  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


STEEL  RULE  DIES 

P.  F.  Smith,  514-520  W.  36th  St.,  New  York  City. 

STEREOTYPER 

J.  T.  Buntin,  Inc.,  216-222  W.  18th  St.,  New  York. 
Chelsea  1714. 

STOCK  CERTIFICATES 

Forman-Bassett  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

STEREOTYPING  EQUIPMENT 

Barnhart  Bros,  fit  Spindler — See  “Type  Found- 

TYMPAN  PAPER 

Cromwell  Paper  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Geo.  W.  Millar  &  Co.,  692  Broadway,  New  York. 

TYPE-CASTING  MACHINES 

Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ludlow  Typogranh  Co.,  New  York-Chicago. 

LinogTaph  Co.,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  29  Ryerson  St..  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

TYPE  FOUNDERS 

American  Type  Founders  Co.,  original  designs, 
greatest  output,  most  complete  selection. 

Send  to  nearest  house  for  latest  type  specimens. 

Selling  Houses. — Boston,  270  Congress  St.; 
New  York,  200  William  St.;  Philadelphia,  17  So. 
Sixth  St.;  Baltimore,  213  Guilford  Ave.;  Rich¬ 
mond,  11  Governor  St.;  Atlanta,  116-118  Cen¬ 
tral  Ave.;  Buffalo,  45  No.  Division  St.;  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  323  Third  Ave.;  Cleveland,  15  St.  Clair 
Ave.;  N.  E.;  Cincinnati,  646  Main  St. ;  St.  Louis, 
Ninth  and  Walnut  Sts.;  Chicago,  517  W.  Mon¬ 
roe  St.;  Milwaukee,  125  Second  St.;  Detroit,  557 
W.  Lamed  St.;  Kansas  City,  932  Wyandotte 
St.;  Minneapolis,  419  Fourth  St.,  So.;  Denver, 
1621  Blake  St.;  Los  Angeles,  121  No.  Broad¬ 
way;  San  Francisco,  820  Mission  St.;  Portland, 
47  Fourth  St  ;  Spokane,  West  310  First  Ave.; 
Winnipeg,  Canada,  376  Donald  St. 


Barnhart  Bros.  &  Spindler,  originators  of  popular 
Type-Faces,  Borders,  Ornaments  and  Adcuts, 
— cast  of  Superior  Copper-Mixed  Metal;  Manu¬ 
facturers  of  Specialties  for  Printers.  General 
Offices  and  Plant  at  Monroe  and  Throop  Sts., 
Chicago.  Selling  Houses  at  Chicago,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Dallas,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  St.  Paul,  Seattle. 

Columbia  Type  Foundry,  New  York  City. 

H.  C.  Hansen,  Type  Foundry  and  Printers’  Sup¬ 
plies.  Est.  1872.  190-192  Congress  Street,  Bos¬ 

ton,  Mass.  535  Pearl  St.,  cor.  Elm,  New  York. 

Empire  Type  Foundry.  Metal  and  Wood  Type  and 
Persons’  Words-O’-Type,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Laclede  Type  Foundry,  Kansas  City  &  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

TYPE  METAL 

Hoyt  Metal  Co.,  New  York,  St.  Louis,  Detroit, 
Chicago,  Toronto;  London,  England. 

Richards  &  Co.,  Inc.,  “Rico”  Type  Metals,  200 
Causeway  St.,  Boston;  81  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 

Stanley  Process  Type  Metals,  United  American 
Metals  Corp.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Chicago.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  Baltimore. 

WIRE  STITCHERS 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  "Type  Found- 

Hoffmann  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114  E.  13th  St.. 
N.  Y.  Large  stock  "Brehmer”  stitchers. 

J.  L.  Morrison  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Branches: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto. 

WOOD  GOODS 

American  Type  Founders  Co. — See  “Type  Found¬ 
ers.” 

Hamilton  Mfg.  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 

WOOD  TYPE 

American  Brass  8s  Wood  Type  Co.,  2448  Fulton 
St.,  Bklyn,  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Brass  &  Wood  Type  Co.,  114E.  13th  St., 
New  York,  Large  stock  in  all  sizes. 
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Franklin  found  electricity — 


But  could  not  apply  it 
to  his  press 

The  printers  of  today,  however,  receive  the 
benefit  of  Benjamin  Franklin’s  experiments 
with  electricity  and  run  their  presses  and  other 
machinery  by  electric  power.  They  simply 
press  a  button,  which  starts  electric  motors, 
and  the  press  automatically  accelerates  up  to 
the  pre-set  printing  speed.  At  will  it  can  be 
slowed  up,  reversed  or  brought  to  a  full  stop 
by  simply  pressing  a  button. 

A  wonderful  improvement  over  the  old  days  and 
made  possible  by  the  Cline  Electric  Manufacturing- 
Company,  who  manufacture,  market  and  install  the 
Cline  Westinghouse  Universal  Control  System. 

The  Cline-Westinghouse  Universal  Control  may  be  truly  termed 
the  boss  of  the  press,  for  it  is  in  absolute  command  and  exacts 
proper  performance.  The  five  control  buttons  are  responsible  for 
the  speeding  of  production  in  many  great  plants. 

You  cannot  go  wrong  in  securing  an  installation  backed  by  20 
years’  experience  in  equipping  machines,  from  the  smallest  wire 
stitcher  to  the  largest  newspaper  press.  The  Cline-Westinghouse 
name  is  foremost  in  the  minds  of  discerning  printing  machinery 
users  throughout  the  country. 


Secures 

Instantaneous 

Response 


Your  pressman  will  know  what  it  means  to  be 
able  to  stop,  slow,  inch,  reverse  or  run  by  just 
pushing  a  button.  Instantaneous  response  to 
the  needs  of  his  work,  instant  action  according 
to  his  wishes,  permits  him  to  operate  his  press 
with  the  utmost  efficiency,  enables  him  to 
make  ready,  adjust  rollers,  register  and  wash 
up  in  the  quickest  possible  time.  Cuts  down 
spoilage,  prevents  accidents  by  responding 
immediately  to  the  push  button  control  sta¬ 
tion  located  within  arm’s  length  of  the  feeder 
or  the  auxiliary  station  located  within  reach 
of  the  pressman  as  he  watches  the  run. 

The  great  savings  in  press  time  and  the  cutting  of 
spoilage  to  the  minimum  should  prompt  you  to  get 
detailed  information  about  a  Cline  Push  Button  Con¬ 
trol  System  for  your  presses.  We  will  be  pleased  to 
send  you  full  particulars,  specifications  and  prices  on 
the  type  of  installation  your  presses  require.  Write 
to  our  nearest  office. 


Cline  Electric  Mfg.  Co. 
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all  typefounders  and  dealers  in  printing  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  When  a 
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take  affect  with  that  issue.  Duplicate  copies  will 
not  be  sent  to  subscribers  who  do  not  observe 
this  rule.  All  orders  must  be  accompanied  by 
remittance. 


Advertising  rates 

made  known  on  application.  Through  “The 
American  Printer”  advertisers  can  obtain  con¬ 
tact  with  the  buyers  of  printing  supplies  and 
equipment — shop  owners,  superintendents  and 
foremen.  It  is  a  member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  which  is  a  guarantee  of  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  its  circulation  statements. 


Copy  for  advertisements 

appearing  in  the  issue  of  the  20th  should  be  in 
before  the  10th.  Copy  to  appear  in  the  issue  for 
the  5th  should  be  in  hand  before  the  25th  of  the 
month  preceding  date  of  publication.  Copy  for 
want  advertisements  must  be  accompanied  by 
prepayment. 
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No.  O  Poco 
Proof  Press 

size:  12"  x  18" 
is  just  the  machine  you  have  been  looking 
for — a  small  compact  little  proof  press, 
large  enough  for  all  12  x  18  job  galleys, 
and  priced  within  reach  of  everybody — a 
modern  machine  with  many  recent  im¬ 
provements,  strong  of  impression  and  cap¬ 
able  of  excellent  proofs. 

Every  user  is  a  booster  :  ask  one 

Made  by  For  sale  by  all  dealers 

HACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

312  North  May  St.  Chicago 
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^Manufacturers  of 


Mayville 
Tympan  Pa¬ 
pers  are  used  by 
hundreds  of  print¬ 
ers  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

GEO.W.  MILLAR  &  CO., Inc. 

284-290  Lafayette  St.  New  York  City 


Royal  Seal  Bond  is  a  strong,  forceful  paper  suitable  for 
letterheads,  lithographing,  and  high-grade  printing.  Its  cost 
is  moderate,  hut  it  equals  any  bond  paper  on  the  market  in 
character  and  appearance.  It  has  a  brilliant  color,  a  beautiful 
and  uniform  formation,  and  a  cockle  equal  to  that  on  the  most 
expensive  bond  papers.  It  is  made  from  the  finest  rags  and 
bleached  sulphite  in  a  mill  that  manufactures  pole-dried 
papers  only.  It  will  not  curl  on  the  presses. 


Write  to  us  or  the  nearest  distributor 
for  attractive  sample  book  and  folders 

Made  by 

Carew  Manufacturing  Company 

South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass. 


Sold  by 


Atlanta . The  S.  P.  Richards  Co. 

Baltimore . Dobler  &  Mudge 

Boston . Win.  H.  Claflin  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Louisville.  .Southeastern  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 

Lynchburg . Caskie-Dillard  Co. 

New  York.  ......  .Paul  E.  Vernon  &  Co. 


Norfolk . Richmond  Paper  Co. 

Philadelphia . Edward  R.  Crossmann 

Richmond . Richmond  Paper  Co. 

St.  Louis . .  .  Acme  Paper  Co. 

Syracuse . John  Single  Paper  Co. 

Washington.  .  .  . Mathers-Lann  Paper  Co. 


Copenhagen,  Den . Jorgen  Schjorbeck  Junior 

London,  Eng . Lindenmeyr  &  Johnson  Paper  Co. 
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LEADERSHIP 

In  reviewing  the  notable  typography  of  the  year  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  the  extent  to  which  Linotype 
Typography  has  supplanted  the  more  expensive  methods 
in  the  production  of  fine  printing. 

THE  LINOTYPE  HAS  GIVEN  THE  WORLD: 


Linotype  Typography 

The  Circulating  Matrix 

The  Slug  (Complete  Line  of  Type) 

The  Spaceband 

The  Power-Driven  Keyboard 

The  Two-Letter  Matrix 

The  Quick-Change  Magazine 

The  Auxiliary  Magazine 

The  Split  Magazine 

The  Front  Removal  of  Magazines 

The  Multiple-Magazine  Machine 


The  Seventy-two  Channel  Magazine 

The  Display  Machine 

The  Text-and-Display  Machine 

The  Multiple  Distributor 

The  Two-Pitch  Distributor  Screws 

The  Universal  Mold 

The  Four-Mold  Disk 

The  Recessed  Mold 

The  Automatic  Font-Distinguisher 

The  Universal  Knife  Block 

The  Universal  Ejector 


The  Sorts-Stacker  and  Multiple  Sorts-Stacker 
The  Forty- two-Pica  Measure  Machine  (1897) 


—LINOTYPE-—*) 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y . 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO  NEW  ORLEANS 

646  Sacramento  Street  1 100  South  Wabash  Avenue  549  Baronne  Street 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  1 1 9  Adelaide  Street,  West,  Toronto 


Composed  entirely  on  the  LINOTYPE  in  Benedictine  Book 
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